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Art. I. — Dharmasindhu, or the Ocean of Religious Rites, by the 
Priest Kasinatha.^ Translated from the Sanscrit and com- 
viented upon by the Rev. A. Bourquin. 

Introduction. 

I worship the great Vittala,* the plenitude of gracious mercies, the 
easily pleased, the fulfiller of the distressed's desires, the dryer of the 
sea of transgressions innumerable, the ravisher of Rukmini's heart,* 
the supreme being wiiose activity spreads over boundless limits, and 
who pervades the mind. 

I worship Shankara,* the destroyer of iniquities. May he lay his 
(divine)' hand on my head day and night. 

I hasten to worship Shiva's wife and also (Ganapati)* the Lord 

^ See note 16. 

• Shri-Vittala is the name of an idol worshipped at Pandharpur, a town of 
the Dekkan. He is more commonly called Vittoba, is considered to be an incnr* 
nation of Vishnu, the second deity of the Hindu triad, and is one of the most 
popular gods of the Mardthafl. The word I trnnslato here and further on in the 
miroducrion by worship is *' Vandc," which u^ually in used for ihe bow of adora. 
lion mado to the gods* in the be^nning of any religious performance or oven of 
any worldly undertaking, like, for instance, the writing of a book. 

* Vittoba is hnre identical with Krishna, the renowned hero^od of the great 
^pic poem Mah&bh&rata ; and the epithet used here refers to an sneodoto related 
in that wdrk, as also in another call«Ki fihSgavatapur&na, that, namely, Rukmini, 
the beautiful and clever daughter of the king Bhishmaka^ after having been pro- 
mised into marriage to a man she could not love, heard of the heroic deeds of 
Krishna, became enamoured of him, and in a missive inflamed with love entreated 
him to save her from the impending calamity, whereupon he carried her off and 
married her. I have translated the word " mati*' by " heart." Some native 
commentators take it to mean " intellect." 

* Shankara is another name for Shiva, the third deity of the Hindu triad. 

^ All words placed in parenthesis are not in the Sanscrit text, but are used 
by me for the purpose of completing the meaning and the style of the translation. 

• The renowned elephant-headed god, son of Shiva and his spouae Parvati. He 
put* both hindrances in one** way whendinpiea^ied and removes them if propitiated. 
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of hindrances, the great Father (Brahma)' too, with the (divine) 
Saras vati,*and prostrating myself before the revered Lakshmi,® Garuda,^** 
the thousand-headed (Shesha)," Pradyumua,^* the lord (Shiva), the 
ape-god (Qanuman), the glorious Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, (Saturn), the son of Chaya/' the six-faced (Kartikey a), ^* 
Indra," and all other gods, together with my preceptors, my mother, 
and my father, called Ananta,^* and also Madhava" and the other chief 

^ The first deity of the Hindu triad. It is a masculine form and a personified 
being, and quite different from Brahm, a neuter form and the impersonal 
Universal Essence. 

8 The goddess of learning and speech. According to some records she is 
Brahma's wife, but according to others his daughter. 

" The wife of Vishnu and goddess of wealth and heauty. 

^0 The well-known bird-god and attendant of Vishnu. 

^1 Shesha, the thousand -headed serpent- god, is described in some records 
as the king of the Nfigas or snakes of the seven infernal worlds ; in others h») is 
represented as forming the couch and canopy of Vishnu, and sometimes as sup- 
porting on one of his heads the seven infernal worlds followed by the terrene 
and six other superposed celestial worlds. 

^* An epithet of Karaadeva, the god of love. 

^' The shadow personified and wife of the Sun. 

^* Better known under the name of Skanda, the god of war. He is said to 
have been born of Shiva alone without feminine help. At his birth each of tho 
six Kritikas or Pleiades offering her breast to him, his head divided itself into 
six to the satisfaction of each of them. Hence tho appellation •* six-faced god." 

^ * Indra is the god of the atmosphere and lord of the gods of the eky, but 
subordinated to the triad. 

18 Here the author gives only his father's name, but at the end of the book 
he mentions his own as well as the names of his father, uncle, and grandfather, 
who all seem to have been very rigid in their observance of tho law. His 
grandfather, the priest Kashinatha, was a learned Brahmin of the Konkan. His 
uncle is said to have possessed a great knowledge of a.«»tronomy and astrology. 
His father Yajneshvar left, when young, his birthplace near It'itn^giri, in the 
Konkan, and became a student of the seminary of Pandharpur, in the Dekkan (see 
note 2). After he had finished the course of his studies, he married, but whether 
he had other children besides the author of this work, cannot be surmised from 
the contents of the book. He was so learned in the holy scriptures, that ho was 
considered an incarnation of the Infinite One. At a later period of his life 
he became an ascetic wanderer, and died on the shore of the holy river Bhima. 
The author of a book on Hindu rites, which depend so much on the motions of 
the celestial bodies, could scarcely have had a better entourage than that of an 
uncle astronomer and astrologer and of a father acquainted from his earliest 
years with all the traditional rites of the orthodox temple pi-iests. This work 
IS said to have been completed in the year 1712 of the era of Shalivahana 
(compare notes 35 and 36). Though of such recent date, it has become one of 
the most read standard books of orthodox Hindus, as its contents are known to 
be by no means of modem origin, but rather a reproduction of passages on rites 
taken from numerous old scriptural works of a more promiscuous character 
(compare note 19). It is to be seen in the house of every orthodox Hindu, not only 
in Western India, where it was first edited, but all over India : the holy Benares 
itself has reproduced several editions of it, and it is consulted at every occasion 
of religious rites to be performed. 

. .^ 7 An ancient author of religious treatises. 
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and honourable sages, I compose this moderate^* compendium of 
religious rites. 

Reviewing older and well known (scriptural) treatises, but mostly avoid- 
ing a merely textual reproduction of sentences, I compose (this work) after 
the manner of the Nirnayasindhu*' for the instruction of the ignorant. 

PART I. 

Chapter I. — On Times. 

There are six different ways (of reckoning) time, viz., by years, solar 
half-years, seasons, months, half-months, and days. 

There are five kinds of vears: the lunar and the solar years, the 
year called Savana, the sidereal year, and the year of Jupiter. 

The lunar year consists of twelve months, the first of which is called 
Cbaitra (the second Vaishakha^, &c.,*^ each running from the first 

^' Everything is relativb, for what appcai-8 liere to the Hindu mind of the 
author to be a moderate compendium of rites, is to the European reader a prolix 
and voluminous work of some 500 pages in 8vo. 

* ^ The name of a work belonging to the Miminsa school, one of the three 
groat divisions of orthodox Hindu philosophy. The name of its author is Kama« 
16kariibhatta, bet the time of its composition is not known. It is believed by 
Hindufi to bo very ancient. Besides the NirnayMindhu, the cont<?nts of our 
work show that its author has used numerous other old works, such as Hemadri, 
Y&jnavalkya, Kdlam6dhava, May^kha, Kaustubha, &c, 

"o The names of the twelve months are : Chaitra, VaishAkha, Jyeshta, Ash4da, 
Shrivana, Bhidrapada, Ashvina, K4rtika, AUrgashirsha, Pausha, M&gha, and 
Phalguna. A careful remembrance of the consecution of these months is quite 
necessary- to tho right understanding of most parts of this work. Tli'e third chap- 
ter, for instance, on interciilarj- months would, without it, remain utterly incom- 
prehensible to the reader, l^ch of these mcmths consists of S9i terrestiial days, 
tho time which elapses between one conjunction of tho moon and the sun to the 
next, that is, from new moon to new moon . However, to avoid the fraction, twelve 
months of *29 and 30 days altematel} have been airanged, making a year of 354 
days. Each of those months, whether of *29 or 30 days, is divided into 30 unequal 
parts called Tithis or dates. The numeration of these dat«?s, however, does not 
run from I to SO, but only from 1 to 15, that is, to the end of the first half of the 
month, which is called the increasing or bright moon half month, when it begins 
again with 1 to 15 for tho second half of the month, called the decreaHing or dark 
moon half month. Now, in order to bring this year of 351 days into harmony 
with the solar course and with the seasons, a complicated scheme of intercala- 
tions, which will be described in Chapter III., has been devised by Hindu astro- 
nomers. 

This clearly synodical lunar year has been for decades of centuries or more, 
and is still the single one among all Hindu sects all over India. Whatever 
wrongly may have been written by Europeans on this point to tho contrary, 
mu9t rest on misapprehension or carelessness, or perhaps with 8ome on the want 
of the ncceusarj' knowledge of Sanscrit, without which no Indian calendar can 
be properly understood. That a scholar like Duncan Forbes in his Hindu(<t4ni 
Grammar, p. 148, Kays that the Hindus reckon time by solar years consisting df 
twelve equal portions, which it pleases him to call sol&r months, I can explain 
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increasing moon -day to the new moon-day, and of 354 days, or, when 
there is an intercalary month, of thirteen months (with 384 days). 

only by conjecturing that he must have mistaken the Indian TitLis or dates for 
days, from which, however, they differ widely. Perhaps he looked at the dates 
of the month and found them to be always thirty ; but had ho counted the days, 
that is, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, &c., ho would soon have found that six of the 
twelve months of the year have really only twenty-nine days, and would have 
then looked carefully into the real state of theTithis, which he would have found 
to be a strange, though not arbitrary' division, of each month into very unequal 
thirty parts, be the month one of thirty or one of twenty-nine days. He would 
have found Tithis of more than 26 hours and others of scarcely 21 hours, as a 
proof that the principle of computing the Tithis is widely diflerent from that of 
computing terrestrial or sidereal days. The Suri/a Siddhanta^ Chap. 14, 1*2, 
expresses itself in the following terms on the subject : — " The time in which tho 
moon moving from the sun describes 12" of its orbit is a Tithi.'* And the well 
known Hindu astronomer. Professor Keropant Chatr6, has kindly given me the 
following definition of the Tithi : — *• The Tiihi," says he, *' is the time which the 
apparent moon requires to move over 12' from the apparent sun." Accordingly, 
the computation of the Tithis rests first on an arbitrary division of the moon's 
orbit into thirty equal parts of 12' each, which parts are taken as measures for 
the time the moon requires to pass through them. Now, if the moon's course 
were always uniform, then must also the Tithis be uniform ; but as its velocity is 
accelerated or diminished in the measure the moon in its elliptical revolution 
approaches tho earth or recedes from it, it is obvious that it requires more time 
to describe certain 12' than others, and that therefore the Tithis must be unequal. 
A careful examination of the tables of a Sanscrit calendar shows that the shortest 
Tithi occurs at the time when the moon is at its nearest approach to the earth, as 
the velocity of its motion is then the greatest. It is likewise evident that, as at 
least one of the Tithis of each month is of nearly 27 hours, the sun may rise twice in 
it. This is the so-called Tithi Vriddhi, which stretches over a full day and parts of 
the two dayrt enclosing it. In this case the first day of the three retains the date 
of the preceding Tithi in which a sunrise occurred, say, the fifth, a Monday, the 
enclosed day is the real sixth, aTuesday, and the third is the Tithi Vriddhi, or com- 
pleting sixth, a Wednesday. But in this manner we should have a supernumerary 
day at the end of the month, if it were not reduced by means of the Kshaya Tithi or 
subtracting date. This is the short Tithi in which no sunrise occurs. It is taken 
together with the preceding Tithis and both ascribed to a single day, bringing 
thus the days to their original number, viz., 20 J or 29 in a month and 30 in the 
next, while by the whole process both months are sub-divided into thirty Tithis 
which were absolutely necessary for the performance, for inst>mce, of obligator^' 
funeral rites, which monthly and yearly must take place at the very date of death. 
Had this sub-division of the lunar months of twenty-nine and thirty terrestrial 
days alternately not been contrived, the funeral rite of a man could not have 
been performed in the month of twenty -nine days whose death had occurred on 
the last day of the month with thirty days. These puzzling Indian dates, which 
begin at any hour of the day and can be known only by a daily reference to 
the calendar, are yet followed by the whole of Hindu India both for civil and 
religious purposes, and as some of them are considered as holy and others as 
unholy, like, for instance, the above Tithi Vfiddhi and Kshaya Tithi, as also the 
Amavasid, or dark moon date, and the Paurnima, or full moon date, with other 
numerous divisions and sub-divisions of sacredness and unsacredness, the common 
people in every act of life are made dependent on tho more learned Gurus and 
Shastris. 

As to the renowned so-called ** Indian Solar Tables*' procured to the learned 
Bailly by the two Jesuit missionaries Patouillet and Du Champ, and on which 
that savant in his *' Astronomic Indicnne et Orientale" built a remarkable 
speculative superstructure with regard to the two dates 1491 and 3102 b.c, up 
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The cyclus* sixty years, called Prabhava, Vibhava, Shukla, &c.,*^ 
are lunar years. 

The solar year consists of 365 days,** the time the sun takes to pass 
through the twelve zodiacal mansions beginning with Aries.'' 

to which the above Holur tables were snid to run and to prove that the Hclar 
course and a solar year of Jl65 days were already known in India at that early 
d.ite, they have been proved by the great Laplace in his " Systfeme du Monde/' 
p. 380 — y32, to be impossibilities, as, according to scientiBc astronomy, the 
general conjunction of sun, moon, and planets reported in those tables cannot 
have taken place at those dates, and to be mere speculative fabrications of 
comparatively modem times computed backwards. 

It is well known that the Jews have for ages followed the lunar month and 
year. Like the Hindus, they have a common lunar year of 354 days, consisting 
of twelve lunar months of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, or some- 
times two months having twenty -nine and the two following thirty; and an 
embolismic year of 384 days, consisting of thirteen lunar months, the thirteenth 
additional month serving to harmonise the lunar year with the seasons. — The 
names of the twelve months are: Nissan, lyar, Sivvan, Tammuz, Ab, EUhI, 
Tishri, Heshv&n, Kislcv, Tebet, Shebat, and Adar. This last one is in the embo- 
lismic year repeated, and called, therefore, Veadar. Tliat the Muhammadans and 
Arabs also follow the lunar months is a well-known fact which has been explained 
by many writers on their laws and customs, and needs no mention here. Thero 
can, therefore, bo no doubt as to the lunations having been in the ages and 
among the nations of antiquity the first measure of time. 

** The names of the sixry years of the cyclus are: Prabhava, Vibhava, 
Shukla, Pramoda, Prajapati, Angira, Shrimukha, Bhava, Yuvfi, Dhita, Ishvara, 
Bahudhunia, Praro&thi, V^ikrama, Vrisha, ("hitrabhanu, Subhfinu, T&rana, Pnr- 
thiva, Vyaya, Sarvajit, Sarvadhdri, Virodhi, Vikriti, Khara, Kandana, Vijuya, 
J.iya, Manmatha, Durmukha, Hemalambi, Vilambi, Vikari, Sh6rvari, Plava, 
Shubhakrit, 8hobhana, Krodhi, Vishv&vasu, Par^bhava, Plavanga. Kilaka, 
£Vaumya,86dha'rana, Virodhakrit, Paridhdvi, Pramadi, Ananda, Kakshasa, Anala, 
Pingala, Kiilayukta, 8idharti, Raudra, Durmati, Dundubhi, Rudhirodgari) 
Raktakshi, Krodhana, and Kshaya. (As to the origin of this cyclus cj. note 30, 
la^t paragmph.) 

•' This of course is a round number, for Indian astronomers, living as early as 
the sixth or even fifth century of our era, knew of the fraction to be added, though 
they make it exceed the real solar course by about an Indian hour or 24 minutes. 
Th»» author of the Sidbanta Shiromany gives the length of the solar year to be 
365 days, 15 ghatikas, 30 pala?, and 'i:l\ vipala, a ghatika being 24 minutes, a 
pala S4 seconds, and a vipala 24*'. 

'* This sobir year of C65 days cannot have been in use among Hindus, or 
even known to them at a very remote period of their history ; as, 

1st, all their religious ceremonies are based upon the lunar year (c/. note 20) ; as, 

Snd, their present calendar year, though harmonised with the solar year since 
perhaps nexrlv 1,400 }card (c/ note 36), is a pure lunar year, as described in 
note ik), with intercalations ; as, 

3r4, at tho beginning of even those ceremonies which they now perform in con- 
nection with solar erents (for instance, at the time of each of the twelve solur 
pa.«sngeH int^ tho zodiacal xigns) they carefully pronounce and repeat {cf. noto 
87) the date of the year, month, and day of the moon-phases year, explained in 
note 20 ; and its, 

4th, had thev known the solar vear, thev would never have invented and 
adopted th** lunar year with all tho additions and reductions they i*equire to 
adjust it to tho seasons. 
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Frv/rxi tJM; «V/T^ ; froRi viui v#: hftr^r Mid in BoU: ^ ; from the jealous seal 
wHIi whWit v«; V9^ Uii^ Hindw* hurn from their •cco^tofned imviUingnea* to 
Mf'junii^ unyih'utfi; U/rfAicn Ut th^r v/i], in fpit^ of their Imowledze of th« »oUr vear 
wtd of t>^ n*'A'j:m'%ir t^/ry w^t*; m t/> ad^/}A it for the parpcme of hannonisin^ their 
own lufitr y*iit.r Uf ilt^ 9^<aj¥m%. 'jairefaUy prwcrrred and followed the lanar rear ; 
tJi/;r'i ^'^ri b'; no 4/^ul/t a« to th/^ jioUr ye^r hsiriciBr been imported from the West 
\n\4i Ituiifif *fv*^ if it wer^? n^/t ptmnihlf: by mean« of the hirtorj- of the zodiac and 
fff th«; liin^r murmiofuif to prfjrti, an LoMnen has so conclasirely done, that the 
Hlndtjn' UfiowhA^tf of exa/;t astronomy is posterior and filial to that of Babylon 
itfi/l th« iirf'Mkn. 

*♦ H'/nHj b«iv<; ittipifrmad that this Havana year of 360 terrestral days (a terres- 
trial rbtv b'fing tb^* time lx;tween one sunrise and the next; had never been but 
tbe well-known fiotive year of Indian astronomers, one day being made to corre- 
spond with one decree of the edijjtic, one ghatika with one minute, and one pala 
wiUi one «ec/>nd (r/. note 31), but never in use among any nation, as such a year 
would soon have ceawrd U» lie in harmony with the seasons. Against such an 
hv{KitheNiNy however, arc the two facts, that the most ancient rites of the Hindus, 
like, for inHtanr'^), the throe daily worHhipnand others, as will be seen in the sequel, 
aro (b'nldedly conne(.'ted with terrcHtrial days, and not with the Tithis or dates 
on which nioro modern rit<;H are all dependent ; and that this very Sdvana year of 
800 iiirreMtrial dayn in «till at tho present day the one exclusively in use among the 
Z«ind AvMNta PardiH. 'JTusy brought it with them from Persia at the time of their 
immigration into India, and all th(»ir roligious ceremonies being based upon it, 
th«y havn up to thJH day, and in spite of all contrary influences, carefully followed 
It. It Ijax twnlvri months of thirty terrestrial days, and without the sub-division 
into wneks, wliicli ar(M|uit« unknown to tlnim.oach uay bearing a different name. 
In tlioir prnmmt ralotwlar they bring this SAvana year into harmony with the 
solar oni» by ininnnlating (Ivo day« at tho end of tho year, which bear no names 
nor dat«m, an«l wliidi, as thi»v say, tlu^y *' throw away." When this insertion of 
flvo days first took ]>larn, that is, whtm tliey lirat became acquainted with tho 
solntilial rourso, could bo nsrortainod only by a careful inspection of their alma- 
nncks and ttunido records of tho whole period of tjioir era, the present date of which 
Is \'H\h ortlm rtMuaining .'» houw and 56 •minutes they know nothing, so that, 
if tho intorcalatiou has b»>gun with tho first year of their era, their year must 
iv«»w havt* pasMcil nearly through all the seasons of the year. The pnests, with 
whom iH»stod tho knowloilgo ornstiimomy and tho responsibility of the calendar, 
its days bolivg bo\ind up with their ndigious ccromonios, declared the five days 
to bo )u>ly and eompletely t^ bo set apart. 

The names of tho twelve moiith^ an>: Pharvardin, Ardibes, Khordad, Tir, 
Amaixlad, Snti^var, Mt*r, X\a^ A'dar, W, Human, and Aspandad. 

The nau\OH \>f the thirty days an^ : Onuu*d, Unman, Aniibes, Sar^>'ar, Aspan- 
d«^d, Khoixlad, Amnnlad, lV'|4dar, A'dar, A'vA, Khorsjul,- Mor, Tir, Gos, Dakmer, 
M*^r| SiU^v^, UaHtn^, Pharv.u\Un, Hen\m. KAm, Guvad, Deptin, Din, Asisan, 
A»t4«d, AHU\ai\, JemUd» Mai\v*iv»n, Audorim. 

Iute»>v»tiug it is t^^ »iH» hU the ntimtxs of th*^ months rwnrringin their pure form 
iMt UMUU^ of dnvs «>x\vpl IH\ which KHH\n\t>!i the tvmjHvsod l>epidar. 

\Vh*t th^^*e ni^uuNs si»r«it\\ «ud whether in their moaning they bear any P»em- 
Wh>uv with the ^pivlUtix^ns of iuv>ut))« and day* of other nati<»ns, I »ni unable 
|\x ?kAN , h i« i\^m!iA«»ble th:it thi* same kind v^f ?^\lAr x-ear. consi^tinir of 3W days 
>i»i|h tlw o)w^xm«M\ie \Uy?» w** »W in \i^> n.^t only amv^njirthe ancient Ecvpti* ns, 
\^M» •t*^^ mu\vui;r the Me\i\\«\* and IVruviai^s, f^r at the time of the di9Cov»-ry 
*W\i N>''nx^wxv<< Vf the New W^vrU. S|>an\$h writ^^rss des**rib*iu: the manners 
<ikml ^''txn^NNW* wsJttttv^ ^^f lK\vifce Yi.^tiv>R,s re^xvrtesi that iK^ir year <«»$ a solar one 
I^W^i \\M\'<i*hNl vvf i^^ sUv* >* ilK « xxvM^Y xnlefv>»UtK>n v>f fire daySv The gre^t 
l«|N]i«v\\ wKx-^ m Ki» ^^^i^w du MC^ttde" dt^-riKxj ftiUy this Pemviwi a34 
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The sidereal year consists of twelve sidereal months, which shall be 
described later on, and of 324 days." 

The year of Jupiter has 361 days, just the time Jupiter wants to 
traTel from Aries to the next mansion, and so on.'^ 

In connection with the declaration" of religious acts, &c., the lunar 
year should be used and no other. 



Mexican year, says that thoso nations not havinp: had themselves a scientifical 
knowledge of the solar course, nor any written records of the heavenly pheno- 
mena necessary for such a computation, must have received their solar year from 
the north of Asia ; yet he seems to bo puzzled how such a year of 36u days with 
five interctflary days can have come to them from Asia, where no sufch year has 
ever been in use. Had he known the fact we have just recorded as to the 
ancient year of the Parsis, whose political influence once held sway over the 
whole of Asia, no doubt as to the truth of his assertion could have entered his 
mind {(^f, note 85). 

* * I find nothing from which I could deduct that this year has ever been 
anything else than a year used by astronomers for celestial ttilculations It i« 
made up of twelve months of twenty-seven days each (in round numbers, of 
course, for in reality it is 27rf., 7A., 43', and 12"). This is just the time the moon, 
progressing somewhat more than thirteen degrees a day, wants for its course 
through the twent}' -seven sidereal mansions of the oldest Hindu lunar ecliptic 
in which the *i*Jnd, namely, Abhijit, is wanting. In the Jyotisha^6ra, which roust 
therefore belong to a later time, t find the following '28: Ashvini, Bharani, 
Krittikii, Rohini, ^Irig.i, ArdrA. Punarvaau, Pushya, Ashleshfi, Magha, Purva- 
ph&lguns, Uttfin'tphalguna, Hasta ,rhitrn, .Sv&ti, \ ish&kh&) Anuradhi. Jyeshtfi, 
Alula, Purvnshada, UttarAshudd, Abhijit, Shr&vana, Dhanisht4, Shatatirakfi, Pur- 
vabh&drapnda, UttarHbh&drapad&, and Revati. 

'• Jupiter's passage from one sign to the next taking place in 361 days, its 
whr)le course through the Zodiac is accomplished in 4,93i2 ditys. This computation 
of our author is but by hall a day short of the scientific c<'mputation of our time, and 
may therefore be t:tken as quite correct in accordance with what we have adduced 
in note 36 concerning Indian astronomical plus or minus fraction^. Hindu astro- 
liomt'i-s and ailmanack makers, however, in their computation olJupiter's course do 
not follow the rules of the DhMi'ma.sindhu. In a series of calendars for the years 
1757 to 1769 of Sh&livahana's em, I find that Jupiter entered Gemini on the 6th 
of the first half of the month of Jyeshta 1 Jo7, and that passing through the wholo 
of the zodiac, it re-entered the same sign on the 2nd of the first half of the additive 
month of Jyeshta in 1769, the two dates, includirig 4,368 days, which, divided by 
li, the number of the zodiacal signs, give exactly 364 days for a mean pnssago of 
Jupiter from one sign to another. It is interesting to mark here that this mean 
passage of :i64 days is conformable to the solar year of '^Gi days in use among 
Hindus at some former peri«>d of their astronomical knowledge, and which is de- 
scribfHl by Bailly in his •• Astronomic Orientale." Indian astronomers of that 
time, seeing that Jupiter's passage from one sign to the next was nearly equal 
to one solar year, gave up the difference, and for convenience sake made it 
exactly equal to it, saying that one course of Jupiter was equal to twelve solar 
years. 

*^ This declaration must be made in the following manner. We will snppose 
that today's date is the twelfth day of the increasing moon of M&gha 1802. 
Before performing a sacrifice or any other religious rite the devotee must say : 
** I" (and here follow his name and surname) '* in the Shaka era, in the year 
1802, in the Shishira seaaon (r/. note 35), in the increasing moon half month of 
M4gha, on the twelfth day, do offer this sacrifice.'* 
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There are two kinds of solar half-years, the Northing and the South- 
ing." The Southing begins with the sun entering Cancer and stretches 
over its passage through six of the mansions. The Northing begins 
with the sun entering Capricorn and stretches over its passage througli 
the six (other) mansions. 

There are also two kinds of seasons : the solar and the lunar. Be- 
ginning with Pisces or Aries, the sun's passage through two and two 
mansions makes up each time one of the six (solar) seasons called 
Vrtsanta," &c. Beginning with the mouth of Chaitra there are six 
lunar seasons each of two months, and called (also) Vasanta, &c. 

The lunar season in which an intercalary month occurs consists of 
somewhat less than 90 days,. It is excellent at the time of declaring 
religious acts performed either aff er the ritual called Revelation or that 
called Tradition,*^ to remember (and pronounce) the (names of the) 
lunar seasons (c/. note 27). 

There are four kinds of months : the lunar, the solar, the Savana, and 
the sidereal months. The lunar month begins either with the first in- 
creasing moon-day and ends with the dark moon-day, or it begins 
with the first decreasing moon^day and ends with the full-moon day 
(cf. note 20). Yet of both ways of reckoning, the more commonly 
used is that which begins with the first increasing moon-day. North 
of the Vindya mountains, however, they should begin their months 
with the first day of the decreasing moon. These lunar months, 
beginning with the first called Chaitra, should be remembered (and 

^^ In connection with these two half years we shall always translate ** North- 
in:^" and " Southins?," and not ** Northern" nnd ** Southern"; that their pecu- 
liarity be always borne in mind, namely, that they are not congruent to our 
European way of calculating the solar course rnnninj^ from one equinoctial 
point to the other on each side of the equator, but that they are computed 
after the solar coarse from solstice to solstice and back again. 

2" The six seasons are: Vasanta (spring), Grishma (hot season), Varsha 
(monsoon), Sarad (autumn), Hemanta (cold seasotj), and Shishira (cool season), 
spring beginning either in the end of March, or in the first days of April. 

•'*o The two words I translate by Revelation and Tiaditiou are Shruti and 
Smriti. Shruti is " what is heard," specially the scriptures, called Yedas, as 
heard by the ancient sages from BrahmiVs own mouth. Smriti is " what is 
remembered," '* moved in the mind," and *' commented upon," and refers to all 
human commentaries and other scriptural literature relating to the Veda>, 
like the Kalpasutraa, Siksha, Chandas, Nirukta, Vydkarana, Jyotisha, Grihya- 
Futras, Samayach^rikusutras, Dharmashastras, Itihasas, Puranas, and others, 
some of which works are unvedic, but still considered as revealed truth. 
Shrnuta and Smarta, the words of our text, mean therefore acts performed in 
connection with Shruti and Smriti, but chiefly the two kinds of holy firo used 
for the daily and other burnt oflerings, and kindled by a Brahmin householder 
in the holy fire-room set apai't for this purpose. 
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their names prooouoced) at the time of performing religious rites 
(c/ note 27). 

Some (astronomers) beginning with Pisces call the months of Chaitra, 
&C., solar months. A solar month begins with the entrance of the smi 
into a zodiacal sign and ends with its entrance into another. 

The S^Tana month consists of thirty (terrestrial) days {cf. note 24) . 

The sidereal month {cf. note 25) is reckoned after the moon*s pas- 
sage through the twenty-seven sidereal mansions beginning with the 
Twins. 

The time from the first increasing moon-day to the full moon-day is 
called the light half month, and the time from the first decreasing 
moon-day to the new moon-day is called the dark half month. 

There are 60 ghatikas (or Indian hours) in a day.*^ 

The Shrauta is the Vedic burnt offering. It is not generally performed now 
except perhaps by some few Brahmins of Benares and other holy places. It 
must consist of three tires which a Brihmin householder kindles on three spe- 
cially prepared fire-places forming a hnlf-circle. Turned towards the east the 
Brlihniin steps forth followed by his wife ; facing him towards the east is the 
fire called Ahavania dediciited to Vishnu ; to his right, towards the south, is the 
fire called Dnkshina dedicated to BrihiHiiJja|lrt to his left, towards the north, is 
the fire called Garhapatyas dedicated to SUkl^ Branches of the Ficus Religiosa, 
Kushn or other holy kind of grass, claltBmPbntter, rice and sesamum seed are 
then gradually and under the necessary incantations thrown on the fire by the 
householder, while his wife, as a 8} mbol of their unity, lays her right hand on 
his right arm. Only accompanied by her can a householder perform this rite. 
When a widower, he must relinquiflb his right to do so to his married son or 
nearest married relative, who henceforth performs the family ceremonies until 
the time at least of the fathei *s remarriage. These fires, according to Vedic teach- 
ing, ought not to bo extinguished, but kept glowing by means of lumps of dry 
cowdung added twice a day as fuel. Should they go out accidentally, then must 
fire be gained out of two pieces of wood from the Ficus Religiosa by means of 
an iron axis turned by a drill-bow. From them is the fire taken by which funeral 
piles are set ablaze. 

All these accompan}'ing features of the Shrauta are found again with the 
Bmarta burnt-offering, which is performed in accordance with the teaching of 
Bmriti, and consists in the kindling of one fire only. It is still performed by a 
few rich Brahmins in Bombay, and by many of the twice-born in up-country 
places and villages, where they more easily secure a room, which they dedicate 
to this rite, and call therefore the *' house of fire." An earthen pot half buried 
in the ground contains the glowing holy cowdung fire. 

The place is considered as holy, and cannot be entered by any one except after 
a thorough purification. A fuller description of this rite will lollow in the course 
of the translation. 

^^ Accordingly a ghatika is equal to 24 minutes of our time; 2 ghatikas 
make a muhurta, used in connection with sacrificial acts by astrologers. A 
ghatika is divided into 60 kalas (also palas), or Indian minutes, and the kala 
again into 60 vikalas (also vi palas), or Indian seconds. This method is ex- 
tremely convenient, as all its divisious agree exactly with the divisions of the 
ecliptic, one day being equal to one degree, one ghatika equal to one minute, 
one kala to one socx>nd, and one vikala to one-sixtieth of a second of the eclip- 
tic. As to the fact that one day is not exactly equal to one degree, nor uno 
ghatika to one minuto of the ecliptic, Indian astronomers know it and have 

VOL. XV. 2 
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Thus is the first chapter of the compendium of the Ocean of Religious 

Rites. 

Chapter II. 

Here follows a definition (of what must be observed at the time) of 
the sun's entrance into the zodiacal signs. 

When the sun enters into Aries, the propitious time (for the perform- 
ance of religious rites) is 15 ghatikas {cf, note 31) before and 15ghati- 
kas after the event ; yet some say only ten before and ten after it ; when 
in Taurus the preceding 16 ghatikas ; in Gemini the following 16; in 
Cancer the preceding 30 ; in Leo the preceding 16 ; in Virgo the follow- 
ing 16 ;in Libra the preceding and the following 15, or, as some say, 10 
before and 10 afterwards ; in Scorpio the preceding 16 ; in Sagitarius 
the following 16 ; in Capricorn the following 40 ; in Aquarius the pre- 
ceding 16, and in Pisces the following 16. 

Should the sun enter Gemini, Virgo, Sagitarius, Pisces, or Capricorn 
at the end of a day, there remaining only 2 ghatikas or so, then the 
time preceding the event is propitious (instead of the time following it, 
as ruled above) ; and if the sub?* enters into Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, 
Aquarius, or Cancer early in the morning, when only 2 ghatikas or so 
of the day are passed, then the time following the event is propitious 
(and not the time preceding it, as ruled above). Yet, as to the sun's 
entrance into Cancer in the morning, some say that the preceding day 
is to be considered as its holy time. 

Now as to what must be observed when the sun enters at night time 
into one of the signs of the zodiac. If the event takes place before 
midnight, then is the afternoon of the preceding day its propitious 
time, but if it occurs after midnight, then is the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day propitious. Should it take place just at midnight, then both 
the afternoon of the preceding day and the forenoon of the following 
are propitious. This rule should be followed at the nightly entrance 
of the sun into any one of the twelve zodiacal signs except Capricorn 
and Cancer. Should the sun, when in the solstice, enter Capricorn at 
night, then is the whole following day holy ; or Cancer, then is the 
(whole) preceding day holy. 

Three ghatikas after sunset make up the evening twilight. If the 
sun enters Capricornus at that time, then the preceding day is holy. 

Three ghatikas before sunrise make up the morning twilight. If at 

thoreforo invented quite an ingenious way of equalizing the result of computa- 
tions by means of certain additions and subtractions, the description of which 
would lead u& too far. 
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that time the sun enters Cancer, then is the following day its holy 
time. 

Til us are the peculiarities of the twilights set forth in the scriptures 
on astronomy. 

Now as to presents (to he made to Brahmins) at such times. When 
the sun is in Aries a ram should be given ; when in Taurus a cow ; when in 
Gemini clothes, provisions, &c. ; when in Cancer clarified butter and a 
cow ; when in Leo an umbrella and gold ; when in Virgo a house and 
clothes ; when in Libra sesamum seed and cow-milk ; in Scorpio a 
lamp ; in Sagitarius clothes and a chariot ; in Capricorn fuel and fire ;'* 
in Aquarius a cow, water," and grass ; in Pisces fields and necklaces ; 
and other more donations which can be looked for (in other scriptures). 

Wiien the sun enters into the two solstitial signs (Cancer and Capri- 
corn), or into the (two equinoctial) signs of Aries and Libra, one should, 
either during one day or during three days preceding the events fast, 
bathe, and make donations. The last fasting should be kept through- 
out the day and night in which the solar entrance takes place, or 
throughout the day and night of its propitious time, just as it (accord- 
ing to the rules given above) may occur. This fasting is to be kept by 
a householder who has no son'' with the desire of expiating his sin. 
It is voluntarily performed, and for some particular object, and not one 
of the fixed and obligatory rites. 

Funeral rites to the manes, performed at a solar entrance into a zodi- 
acal sign, must be without the (usual) rice balls ;** but if performed at 
the sun^s entrance into the solstitial signs (Cancer and Capricorn), then 
they are obligatorily regular. 

Just at the time of the sun's passage into certain signs, certain 
donations must be made, so also before it enters into the sign, at its 

'"** In this rapacious list one is rather astonished to meet with such easy pre- 
Fcnts as fire and water, and they both are often used by BrAhmins, in discussion, 
as an example of their disinterestedness. However, it strikes one that they 
could as well have devised them as use them for the very purpose of feigning^ such 
a virtue. Besides, it must not bo forgotten that even fire and water cannot bo 
presented without the copper or brass (sometimes, as I hear, gold) vessels in which 
they are contained. 

•'* •'* A son being, according to Indian scriptures, necessarj' for the performance 
of the prescribed funeral rites, without which a deceased father's spirit has, some- 
times for ages, to be without enjoyment, and, in a disembodied state, to roam 
through space, it is considered as a punishmont of the gods for a sin committed 
either in this life or in one of the previous phases of the tmnsmigratory course, 
to l>e without male issue ; bonce the above fast performed with the desire to 
remove the curse and gain the good-will of the gods. 

•'*♦ Rice balls, water, and other provisions are offered at such times to deceased 
ancestors, who arc said to eat the essence thereof. 
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passage through a ** portion*' of the half-yearly course, those donations, 
ablutions, &c., must be performed which are proper to the (following) 
conjunction. These '* portions" are described in the scriptures on astro- 
nomy. There are in this present year 1712 of the era of Shaliv^^- 
hana," twenty-one •* portions" of the half-yearly solar course.** Thus 



' " The era of Shuliv&hana is called Shaka, and begins with the year 78 after 
Christ. It is adopted by the whole of Southern India, from the Nerbudda and 
Vindhya moantains southwards. Nations between the Vindhya mountains and 
the Himalayas follow the era of Vikramdditya, called Sam vat, which begins 
with the year 57 before Christ. Both eras consist of lunar years of 354 days, 
which are now harmonized with the solar year by means of intercalations, bat 
when they first began to do it, is not known (cf. note 23). 

»• The word I translate by " half-yearly solar course" is Ayana (ef. note 28). 
Ayana-amsha means therefore a ** portion of the half-yearly solar course" and 
is commonly used for one degree of the ecliptic, which is divided as follows : 

The whole Bh&gana or ecliptic is divided into 12 B&shi or zodiacal sig^s.' 

The Bashi into 30 A msha or degrees. 

The Amsha into 60 Eala or minutes. 

The Kala into 60 Vikala or seconds. 

That Ayanimsha means a degree of the ecliptic is clear. That, howeTer, 
Ayanamsha in the above text has a special meaning, is evident, for the aathor 
says that in the year 1712 of Shilivahana's era {cf. notes 35 and 12) there were 
21 such portions or degrees. I at first thought that this was a mere astrologi^ 
cal oaloalation, but upon reflecting that even such astrological numbers were 
seldom unconnected with some real fact, I set to work in order to find the man- 
ner after which this number 21 was computed. In spite of the numerous and 
careful inquiries I made from astrologers and other Brdhmins versed in the 
sacred books, except that in the present year 1880 or 1802 of Shdliv&hana's era 
there were 22 such portions with a strong fraction, I could learn nothing, either 
because they themselves were ignorant of its meaning or way of computation, 
or because, which is more probable, they were unwilling to throw any light on 
the subject. After much ransacking of astronomical and astrological treatises 
I found in the Grahalaghava, a treatise written in the beginning of the 15th 
century, the following short passage concerning the Ayandmsha of our text : 
3f?y ^^n^q^-^JJT: idi^^d: ^I^Hli^lM which means : " from the (current year 
of the) era of Sh.iliv6hana subtract the Vedas, the Sea and the Sea, divide 
the rest with Cavity and Taste, and you shall have the Ayandmsha." Now, 
according to the symbolical meaning of the above words, as used in astronomy 
for the very purpose of rendering it obscure to the uninitiated, ** Vedas'* stands 
for the number 4, each * Sea" stands also for 4, making thus by numeration 
444, which is the sum to be subtracted ; "Cavity" stands for (cypher) and 
'* Taste" for 6, which reverted make 60, the divisor. 

NoW| take the year given in the above text 1,712 

Subtract 444 

Which divide by 60 ) 1,268 (21 

120 

68 
60 

8 
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the holy time of the ** portion" is the twenty-first day preceding the 

sun's entrance into the zodiac sign. Thus (at least) must its conclusive V 

? " — ■ 

giving tbns 21 Ayanamsha or degrees with a fraction of eight kalaa or minataf* 
The same operation made on the carrent year 1802 of Sbfilivdbana's era will^ 
give 22 degrees with a strong fraction of 88 minates, just the namber men- 
tioned above. So mach as to the computation itself. Now as to the meaning of 
the sabtrahend 444, of the divisor 60, and of the qaotieut 21 (the Ayandmska 
of the text). Concerning this point nothing can be surmised from the oonoia^ , 
text of the Grahalighava itself, but a commentary on the Grahal&gha^^ 
written in the beginning of the Ifith century, says in connection with the rery'^ 
words we have quoted from the Grahabighava, that the first time a certain initm*- 
ment for measuring the sun's shadow (a gnomon), which he minutely describesi. 
was " in the year 444 at the time of the vernal equinox and in the middle of tbe^ ^ 
day" used, no shadow whatever was thrown at the base, but that next year, at 
the vernal equinox, a shadow of one kala, or one minute, wa:* observed, andthaib 
it went increasing one minute each year. Now, as there are 60 minutes rtiM 
degree or Ayan&msha, and as each year adds only one minute to the shadow^ 
in order to find the number of Ayandmshas which are passed, a simple division 
of the era by GO is sufficient, having previously taken care, however, to sub- 
tract from the era 444, the number of years up to which nothing was known 
and no computation made of these Ayanamshas. 

To every one who has so far attentively followed us, it must be evident thai 
the Ayanamshas denote the degrees of what we call the ** precession of thot 
eqninoxes" discovered by the Greek Qipparchos in the year 130 B.C. An equi* 
noctial precession of one minute a year is of course too much, as according u> 
exact astronomy it is only of 50^", bat this slight difference can easily htt 
accounted for partly by the primitiveness of the nstronomical instruments used 
(as described in the commentary on the Grahah^ghava), partly by the penum- 
bra, which is not taken into acconnt, and partly by the fact that, as is seen 
by all computations of the sort and by what the above quoted commentary 
clearly says, small plus or minus fractions are not to be reckoned. Native 
astronomers know very well this want of exactness in their calcalations, for 
a Mar^ithi translator and commentator of the above Grahalaghava says that 
210 years after the Grahali^ghava had been written, mistakes were discovered 
and mended by the astronomer Vishvanatba Deivajna by means of additions and 
subtractions. It is here important to remember that also at about the same 
period lived the great Mathematician and the Father of Indian astronomy 
Aryabhatta, who is commonly believed to have first introduced the knowledge 
ofthe precession of the equinoxes into Indian astronomy, (c/. Lassen's Indische 
Alterthnmskunde, p. 1144) The commentary to the Aryabbattija says that 
Aryabhatta was bom after the 36th century nf Kaliyuga. Now, as the Kaliyoga 
begins with the year 3102 B.C., he must have been bom after the year 500 
A.D., which fact can but add strength to our argument that the Ayan&mshas in 
the sense of our text (or precession of the equinoxes) were first computed in 
the year 444 of Sh&Iivahanas, or 522 a.d. (c/. on the alphabetical notation of 
the Hindus, by C. M. Whish, in Trans, of the Lit. Soc. of Madras I., p. 54). 
According to the above the three following points must be self-evident : — 

1st. — That no rite oonneoted with those Ayanftmshas or degrees of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes can have been performed before the year 444 of Sh&li- 
rihana's era ; 

2nd. — That all treatises or books containing any allusion to the precession of 
the equinox, that is, Ayanamshas in the sense of our text, or to rites connected 
with those Ayanamshas, must have been written after the year 444 of Sh&li> 
vdhana's era ; 

3rd. — That the discovery of the precession of the equinoxes by the Greek Hip- 
parchofl is anterior to that of the astronomers of India by 652 years. 
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meaning be, and so it must be reckoned according to the higher or 
lower date of the era. 

The sun's passage through Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius is 

Somewhat less conclusive may perhaps the followiugconjectare appear to the 
reader, that, namely, these 60 years congraent to these 60 Ayanamshas of the 
precession of the equinoxes are also congraent to the renowned cycle of 60 
years called by modern writers " Jupiter's Cyclas," which we have described 
in note 21, and that its origin, which has not as yet been either explained or even 
guessed at, is to be searched for just in these Ayanamshas. It is of course needless 
to demonstrate that no earnest inquirer can rest satisfied with the guess of some 
modern writers, that this 60 years' cyclus of Jupiter is a mere Active calculation 
resting on a multiplication of one course of Jupiter equal to 12 years with a 
mystical number 5 ; and it must be, I contend, considered as an absolute impossi- 
bility that the origin of this cyclus, known and followed in every part and by 
every sect of India, could rest on any other basis but on a real astronomical 
fact, like, for instance, the astronomical phenomenon of the Ayanamshas of our 
text, corresponding in all its part exactly to Jupiter's cyclus. The time of the 
origin of these Ayani^mshas, namely, the year 444 of Shalivahana's era as de- 
, scribed above, suits also exactly our theory as to the origin of the cyclus, for it 
is well known (c/. Lassen's Indischo Alterthumskunde) that this so-called cyclus 
of Jupiter is of post-vedic time, and that it can be traced only as far back as 
Vah&ra Mihira, who lived just at that very time, 444 of Sh&livahana. The ob- 
jection that as this cycle is called " Jupiter's Cyclus," it must have some refer- 
ence to the planet of that name, presents no ditBoulty, as, firstly, this appella- 
tion is but of modem origin, and probably invented after the fallacious multipli- 
cation of 12 by 5, as described above, had been imagined ; and as, secondly, 
should this appellation be found to be of more ancient date, it would prove 
nothing at all, Jupiter being before all things the great and learned preceptor 
of the gods, and his name always used in connection with all kinds of scientifical 
researches. How easy of apprehension is it> therefore, that this cycle of 00 
years, resting on the learned discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, shonld 
have been ascribed to Jupiter and his name given to it ! Another objection 
which could be made, that, namely, should the cycles have begun with the Aya- 
namshas in the year 444, the name of the present year 1802 (or 1880 a.d.) should 
be Krodhi, according to note 21, while in the Maharashtra country, for instance, 
the present year is Pramathi, is equally fallacious j for it is well known that 
though all parts of India and all Hindu sects follow the 60 years' cycle, they do 
not all begin it with the same year, and that this present year 1802 is called 
differently in different countries and oven in different calendars of the same 
country. As to the fact that some Indian astronomers have in their treatises 
computations after which the whole Kaliyuga (c/. note 60) is divided into cycles 
of 60 years, it should be remembered that they divide thus not only the Kali- 
yng'a, but also their whole kalpa, a period of 4,320,000,000 years, and that the 
whole is of course an apres coup process. 

Now, as to what some believe, that besides the above cyclus of Jupiter there 
has been another cycle, also of 60 years and anti-vedic in existence, I am unable 
to express any opinion, as I have had no opportunity to see and study a so- 
called Vedic calendar, the principles of which are said to be found in the great 
epic Mahdbhdrata. 

And now, before closing the subject, let us give a key of the symbolical appella- 
tions of numbers as found in the Grahal^ghava, and in its commentary. It 
must be well noted, however, that we can give here each time but one of the 
numerous names of the symbolical objects used, but that of course all other 
appellations of the same object have the same meaning and the same numeric 
value. For instance, the number 4 is represented indifferently by HWs(:, ^TPTTf 
3Tf^:, '^^', f^^'-f *c., which all mean " sea." I can here but adduce their 
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called the " Foot of Vishnu ;'*" its passage through Gemiui, Virgo, Sagi- 
tarius, and Pisces is called the ** Eighty-six ;*'" its passage through 
Aries or Libra is called ** Equinoctial ;*'" and through Caliber or Capri- 
corn '* Solstitial."" Among these four classes each last is holier than 
the preceding. 

For joyful ceremonies performed at the time of the sun's entrance 
into any of the zodiac signs, 16 ghatikas before and 16 after the erent 
should ordinarily be rejected. But if it is the moon or any other of the 
planets which enters the zodiac signs, then before and after the event one 
should reject in their due order 2, 9, 2, 84, 6, and 150 ghatikas.*' 

Some say that when the sun enters any of the zodiac signs at night, 
then it ought to be kept as it is with eclipses, namely, that .donations 
and ablutions be performed at night. Yet most people agree, and it is so 
kept in most coantries, that when the sun enters a sign at night, ablu- 
tions, &c., should be performed at day time, and not in the night. If 
during one's natal constellation the sun enters any of the mansions, then 
will one have to suffer loss of property, &c. In order to nullify this influ- 
ence one must bathe in water strewed with the leaves of the lotus flower. 

If the sun enters into the equinoctial mansions (of Aries and 
Libra), or into the solstitial mansions (of Cancer and Capricorn) in 

Sanscrit names, rosorving to mysolf for a later time the explanation of their 
iubereut meaning, which forms in itself quite a hirgo chapter of Indian history 
and mythology. 

(0) ^pT, or, 3Tr^fnT; (i) ^, i^,"^,^^; (2) t, ^rf^, ^, ^rflf, 

^1 ^j (3) ft", ^^, ^^, n^» 3t, <^. 13^, 3rf&; (4) ^T^rr, ^Tjf , %^, 3T 
jffT; (5) c^r, in«r, m^, ^, ^nj; (6) t^, ^, ^, ^, ?T4r; (7) hw, ^iR", 

^^, STT, trtfT,- (8) 3|F, ^, ^, 'Tftn^ ; (9) ^Tf , ^f^^, ^K, t*5T, f^, 

flt, **r, 5pmr; (10) ^^, 3nw, ^!p=^, ^^i (H) ^^^^, 'tN^; (12) 

«K^, 3T*-,- (13) f^,T4r^j (14) ^^, »T5, H,9^; (1^) q^«Rr^,f^; 

(16) %^^, ^uTT, 3Tft-, mrr; (17) ^^, arrant, ^tt; (18) 3t?k^, >^i 
<19) <^4?nf^^ i f> f, ^^f^r^i (20) ft^, fTf^, 5r^, ^\^; (21) ^T^rft^rf^, 
^^, 5Tfn%. iI#5fT, ^:; (22) ?[rftw^,3rrm; (23) H4 ] f^^ i' ffi ,3Trfpf,f^fTt, 

^fn^, ^^i (24) f^, Rrqr, '^Jf^i^; (25) Wt^, (T?^, armff^; (26) 

«r^ft^r^, arfr^; (27) in?l%l%; ^r^j^j (32) irFMiPr, ^r^nr, ftir,- (33) 
T^rftnn^, ?r; (40) ^h^'ii^m , jtr. 

>^ Why the two first are callrd so, I am unable to discover. The meaning of 
the two last names is self-evident. 

»■» This refers to the seven first planets of Indian astronomers, viz., the Snn, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. The rules concerning the 
sun having Ikjcu given above, the author had now only to estJthKMh rules for tho 
«ix other planots, each of the six numbers of the text corresponding in due order 
with each of th^;^c ^ix planets. 
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day time, then both teaching and learning must be put aside for that 
day and for the two nights enclosing it ; but if it takes place in the 
night, teachiog and learning must be put aside both for that night 
and for the two days enclosing it. That is the so-called Pakshini*' 
' solar passage, and the purpose of it is that one may get rest from study 
for twelve watches.*® 

As to other particulars, they will be given further on in connection 
with (the description of) the sun*s entrance into the solstitial mansious 
(of Cancer and Capricorn). 

Thus is the second chapter concerning the sun's passage through the 

zodiacal signs. 

Chapter III. 

Description of Intercalary Months. 

There are two kinds of intercalary mouths, viz., the Additive and the 
Subtractive. 

The month in which no solar passage into the zodiacal signs occurs 
is an additive month, and the months in which two such passages take 
place is a subtractive month. From the time of the occurrence of an 
additive month one must count thirty (common) months, and then the 
next additive month will be found to be one of the eight or nine follow- 
ing months.*^ The subtractive month, however, does not occur as 
oflen as the additive month, but only once in a period of either 141 
years or 19 years. The subtractive month is always one of the months 
of Kartika, Margashirsha, and Pausha, but never another. In the 
year in which a subtractive month occurs, there are also two additive 
months, one preceding and one following it. 

' • Pakshini is a kind of measure of time, consisting of one day and tho two 
nights enclosing it, or of one night and the two days enclosing it. 

♦® A watch is equal to 7.^ ghatikas, or three hours of our time. 

♦' The Jyotishasdra says that it recurs exactly after 32 months, 16 days, 
and 4 ghatikas, ^hich would leave but a small minus of 4} hours ytmrly to account 
for by the subtractive month-year, which, though it bears the name of subtrac- 
tive, is really additive, for it has also two additive mouths, which more than 
nullify the subtractive month. Indian astronomers and astrologers, however, 
follow apparently neither the rule of the J yotiHha««dra, nor the general rule 
put down in our text above, for I find by means of iSanscrit almanacks that be- 
tween the additive month, which took place in the year 1799 of Sh^livAhana's era, 
in the month of Jyeshta, and that which took place in the year 1801 in the 
month of A'shvina, there are only twenty -nine months. The harmonising the 
lunar with the solar voar is, according to Indian astronomy, altogether embarras- 
aing {cf. note 40). It should be carefully noted that these intercalations do not 
take place within each lunar year of 354 lor the purpose of harmonising it to the 
number of solar days in a year, viz. 865, but that they occur only in tlie third 
year, when the number of days fallen bohind amount to a lunar month, in which 
year there are then 13 montha and 3(^4 days (cf. Chapter I.) 
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Here is an example of an additive month : If on the new moon* 
day*' of the (first) month called Chaitra the sun enters Aries, hut 
from the first moonlight day** (of the next month) to its new moon- 
day no other solar passage occurs, and the next passage into Taurus takes 
place only on the first moonlight day (of the third month), then the 
(second) month which has had no solar passage into the zodiacal 
signs is an additive month, and is called the additive Vaish4kha month, 
and the month which has the solar passage into Taurus is the com- 
mon Vaishakha month. 

And here is an example of the suhtractive month : 

(Suppose that) on the new moon-day of the (sixth) month called 
Bh^drapada the sun enters Virgo ; that the next month Ashvina (accord- 
ing to the rule given ahove) is an additive month, and is called the addi- 
tive Ashvina month ; that on the first increasing moon-day of the follow- 
ing common Ashvina month the. sun enters Libra ; that again on the 
first increasing moon-day of the following K4rtika month the sun enters 
Scorpio ; and that (finally) in the following month of Mdrgashirsha 
two solar passages in the zodiacal signs occur, viz., oue into Sagitarius 
on the first increasing moon -day** and one into Capricoru on the new 
moon-day;*' then this month of Margashirsha, iu which the sun enters 
the two signs of Sagitarius and Capricorn, is a suhtractive month. It 
must then be carefully observed that this month of Margashirsha* 
* together with the following month of Pausha, makes only one month, the 
first-half of which, from the 1st to the 15th day, is called Mirgaahirsha, 
and the second half Pausha, because of two months being thus made 
up of the whole of the (thirty) days.** 

Now, whosoever dies in the first part of this suhtractive month, his 
yearly funeral rites*' must be performed (in common years) always in 
the month of Margashirsha ; but whosoever dies in the second half of 
that month, his funeral rites must always be performed in Pausha. 

*' It mast be remembered that the new moon-day is the last day of the Indian 
lunar month, loath of the Vindya Mountains. 

*> Tho fimt mooTiliorht day, or increasing moon-day, is always the first day of 
the Indian lun.ir munili, south of the Vindya Mountains. 

♦♦ C/. note 43. 

♦» C/. note 42. 

«a Cooooming this subtraotive month e/. notes 41 and 50. 

* ' These rites for the benefit of the departed spirits of ancestors and rela> 
tives are observed with the greatest strictness on yery numerous occasions. 
As a detailed description of them is to follow in the course of our translation, 
it is unnecessary here to give a full explanation of them. Ck>mpare, however , 
notes 34 and 60. 

VOL. XV. 3 
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Thus also must it be kept with the yearly remembrance rites of one's 
birth and severance of the umbilical cord.*® 

Immediately after (the above described subtractive month) does the 
sun enter Aquarius on the new moon-day of the month M^gha, then 
Cometh the additive Phalguna month, then the common Phalguna month, 
on the first increasing moon-day of which the sun enters Pisces. 
Thus is the subtractive month enclosed by two additive months, and the 
year in which there is a subtractive month has thirteen months and 
about 389 days. 

The additive month which precedes the subtractive is called Samsarpa.** 
In it every (religious) act may be performed and no joyful rite should 
be omitted. 

In the subtractive month, which is called Amhaspati,°° and in the fol- 
lowing additive month all religious acts should be omitted. In the 
same manner also should all religious acts be in that additive month 
omitted which recurs once in three years. 

Here follows a description of those religious rites which should or 
should not be omitted (in the additive and in the subtractive month). 

Those obligatory or occasional, or reward-desiring religious acts which 
are unadjournable, should be performed even in the additive and in the 
subtractive month, but those obligatory, occasional, or reward-desiring 
religious acts which are adjournable should be omitted. That is : Obli- 
gatory rites Uke the worship at the twilights,^^ oblation to fire, &c. ; 
occasional rites like ablutions at the time of echpses, &c. ; and reward- 
desiring rites like the Kdriri sacrifice, °' or the sacrifice which one pos- 
sessed of a demon offers for the destruction of that demon, should be 
performed in the intercalary month. But obligatory rites Uke the 

^^ This is done with great ceremonies and under the incantations of the 
officiating Brahmin. 

* • Samsarpa means '* the regularly moving" month, probahly because, more 
than the subtractive month, it recurs at more regular periods. 

80 Amhaspati means the "lord of perplexity,'* and truly is* it so called, for 
not only am I, in spite of all my inquiries, still unable to see how the fraction of 
days remaining after the harmonization of the lunar year with the solar one by 
means of the additive month, can be fully equalized by the use of this subtractive 
month as described above, but Indian astronomers and astrologers, in their 
almanacs as well as in their oral opinions they give one about it, seem equally 
perplexed, and their explanations are conflicting, while the rule of 19 and 141 
years of the text also leaves always a fraction on one's hands. 

8^ The most generally and strictly performed morning and evening rite, 
called Sandhya. It will be more fully described further on in the text. 

B' A certain sacrificial rite in which the fruit of the plant Karira (Capparis 
aphylla) is used. 
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Jyotishtoma^* sacrifice, &c., or occasional rites like the sacrifice offered 
after a son^s birth, &c., or reward-desiring rites like the sacrifice for ob- 
taining a son, &c., should be performed in the common month following 
the intercalary month. If a reward-desiring rite has been commenced 
before, it may be continued in the intercalary month, but no new one 
should be begun or finished in it. The reconsecration of an idol neces- 
sitated by the omission of its worship ; all the rites (of birth) from 
the rite of the fertilization of the womb up to that of putting solid food 
into the child's mouth,*^ which must be performed at their proper times 
and cannot be adjourned ; the healing from fever and other diseases ; 
funeral rites and sacrifices performed on rare occasions ; occasional atone- 
ments ; the usual obligatory funeral rites ; the funeral rites of the eleventh 
and of the following months, and the dark moon- day funeral rite may be 
performed in the intercalary month. Should anybody die in the 
intercalary month falling in Chaitra, then, sometimes many years after- 
wards, when the intercalary month falls again in Chaitra, his yearly 
funeral rite must be performed in that intercalary month. But if any- 
body dies in the common Chaitra month, then his yearly funeral rites 
must (always) be performed in the common Chaitra month, and not 
in the intercalary month. Yet concerning his first yearly funeral rites» 
though he should die in the common month, they must be performed 

*3 A t3rpical form of a whole class of sacrifices io which Soma, the Indian 
Vedic nectar expressed from plants and emblematic of the procreating fluid, 
is used. 

** There are eight of them: 1, Garbhadhinam, or*' fertilization of the 
womb/' a religious rite performed for the benefit of a newly-married couple 
immediately before their first cohabitation; 2, Pumsavanam, literally '* the 
male-producing rite," is a ceremony partly of rejoicing and declaration to the 
community of a woman's conception, when she perceives the first signs of it, 
and partly for the purpose of masculinizing (c/. note 33) the new fcetus by 
means of sacrificial worship and Brahmanical incantations; 3, Anavalobhanam, 
or '* non-longing rite," a ceremony performed by a pregnant woman, after 
which no cohabitation is permissible, and by which miscarriage or any demonia- 
cal influence is prevented ; 4, Simantonnayanam, or " the rite of parting and 
smoothing the hair," the rite of a husband parting and smoothing the hair of 
his pregnant wife, and of putting a thrice becoloured stick, called therefore tryeta, 
into her tresses, while a Brahman repeats incantations ; 5, Jatakarma, or ** birth 
ceremony," a rite performed at the time of birth for luck and in order to 
find the horoscope of the new-born child. The last act of it consists of the 
severance of the umbilical cord, under Brahmanical incantations ; between the 
act of birth and that of the umbilical severance, butter is given to the child 
in a golden spoon ; 6, N&makarma, ** the name-giving rite," which is performed 
on the twelfth day after birth ; 7, Nishkramanam, the ** going-out" ceremony, 
which consists in taking out the child, when three months old, to look at the sun 
or at the moon ; 8, Annapr&shanam, the "feeding rite/' or the ceremony of put- 
ting for the first time solid food, mostly boiled rice, into the child's mouth. All 
these ceremonies arc performed with the help of tho fiamily Brahman-priest. 
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in the intercalary month and not in the common month, hut his second 
yearly (and following yearly) funeral rites must be performed in the com- 
mon month. The ceremonies (beginning with the day of death and) 
ending on the eleventh day, and the rice ball rites may be performed in 
the intercalary month, but the funeral rites of the second and following 
months must be repeated twice, once in the intercalary month and once 
in the common month. Thus, also, when the twelfth monthly funeral 
rite falls on an additive month, it should be performed twice, once in the 
intercalary month and once in the common month. The year's eve 
commemorative rite should take place just on the eve of the year, and 
the first yearly rite should take place in the fourteenth month. When 
in a year the additive month precedes immediately the subtracting month 
— for instance, the month of Kdrtika is the additive month, and the sun 
in the following month, entering both Scorpio and Sagitarius, is a subtrac- 
tive month— then the yearly rite falling in the month of Kdrtika must 
be performed both in the preceding additive month and in the following 
Bubstractive month. But when the additive month is separated from the 
subtractive month (by another month) — for instance, Ashvina is the 
additive month and M^rgashirsha is the subtractive month — then the 
funeral rites falling on Ashvina must be performed both in the additive 
Ashvina and in the common Ashvina, for it appears that both months 
are well qualified for the performance of rites. When the yearly rite 
falls on the separated subtractive month, it should be performed in 
that subtractive month. Thus also in the above given example of 
Mdrgashirsha being the subtractive month, the yearly rite falling on 
Margashirsha (which is the first half of the subtractive month) or on 
Pausha (which is the second half of the subtractive month) must be 
performed only in one of both, and it is understood that it must be 
done without dividing the days into first and second halves. °° 

Here follow the rites which are to be omitted in the intercalary 

month. 

The ceremony of investing with the right of reading the Vedas and 
of taking it back,*' the funeral rite of the eighth day (of the month), 
the rite of a child's tonsure, the rite of investing (with the sacred shoulder 

^ ° This refers to the manner some Indian astronomers and astrologers explain 
the subtractive month, namely, that the first half of each of the thirty days of 
that month (in the above given example M&rgashirsha) constitutes the one 
month and the afternoon of each of these thirty days the other month. 

^0 As each one of these ritos will be fally described in the coarse of our trans- 
lation, it is unnecessary to enter into details here, and some few general remarks, 
when needful, will suffice. 
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thread and) with the holy manji- grass waisthand/' marriages, pilgrim- 
ages to holy waters and others, the rite performed at the time of 
huilding a house, the ceremony of (solemn) entrance into a new resid- 
ence, the consecration of an idol, the making over of a well or of a 
garden, &c., the rite of putting on new clothes and ornaments, the 
{six teen) great gifts (to Br4hmans), like, for instance, the sacrificial 
offering of one's weight (in silver, gold, or jewels), &c., sacrificial acts, 
the consecration of the holy fire-place, pilgrimages to holy waters and 
idols not before visited, wandering ascetism, the reward-desiring letting 
loose of a bull, anointing a kmg, sacrificial vows (to the gods), the adjoum- 
able feeding rite {cf, note 54), the ceremony of the return of a student 
home (after completion of his Vedic studies with his teacher), the 
sacrificial ceremonies for neglected religious duties, the investiture of an 
idol with the sacred cord, the rite of putting the holy shrub Damana 
on the penates (performed on the full moon-day of Chaitra), the rite of 
listening (to the Vedas), domestic oblations like the offerings to ser- 
pents, &c., the rite of Vishnu's sleep and of his turning from one side 

^ ^ Maunji, properly speaking, is the ceremony of investitare with the Hacred 
waiflthand, which is a ni^n of chastity, and nhoald be kept up to the time of 
marriage. Unlike the sacred shoulder thread, which is made of cotton, and 
should be renewed every fourth month, or at least once a year, the holy waist- 
band cannot be renewed, and is therefore made of the strong blades of the muni'i- 
grass. If very orthodox and a Vedic student, a Brahman will keep it during the 
whole time of his studies, which last twelve years ; usually, however, now Brah- 
mansdo not keep it more than one year, many of them even only a few days. As 
this ceremony of the sacred waistband is always performed in connection with the 
investiture with the sacred shoulder thread, many (Europeans of course) have 
erroneously thought that Maunji meant the investiture with the sacred shoulder 
thread Brahmnns so ostentatiously wear. Even the great orientalist £. Bumouf 
confounds it with it, while Bohtlingk nnd Roth, though knowing that Maunji is 
a grass grirdle, seem to be ignorant of its being a religious rite far more general, 
obligatory, and holy than most other ceremonies, for with it is connected the initia- 
tion of the novice with the holiest of the holy mantras or incantations, the so- 
oalled Gdyatri, the key -stone of all spiritual knowledge without which no Veda 
can be studied or even touched, and no rite be performed. In the sequel of this 
work we shall meet more than once with the form and the meaning of this holy 
mantra. The sacred shoulder thread is worn by many other castes besides the 
Brahmanical and the two next castes of the twice bom, while the holy waistband 
can be worn but by them. As remarked above, the two ceremonies take place 
on the same day. When, therefore, the author of our work speaks of rites in a 
general way, and says that on such and such a day Maunji should be or should 
not be omitted, he means the whole ceremony of the day consisting of both the 
investiture with the sacred thread and the investiture with the holy waistband. 
In this manner also do I translate it here, but in order that the fact of Maunji 
being in reality only the initiating investiture with the holy grass waistband be 
not lost sight of, I carefully even here put the accompanying words within 
bmckets. When the detailed definition of both rites shall be (later on in the 
work) given, we shall then, of coune, meet with a special name for each of these 
two rites. 
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to the other, the divine rites like, for instance, that of making an oath, 
&c., must all he omitted in the intercalary month. 

But occasional rites like, for instance, the rite performed for destroy- 
ing the evil influence of ill-timed menstruation,^' the rekindling of the 
holy fire, the reconsecration of an idol, if their performance follows 
at once their cause, may be done in the intercalary month ; but if 
they are performed at a later time, then they should be done in 
the common month. In a time of famine the Soma libation called 
Agrayanam^' may be performed in the intercalary month, but in usual 
times it should be performed in the common month. The funeral 
rites called Yuga and those called Manu''^ must be repeated in both 
months. 

In the additive month, which precedes the subtractive, and which, 
as we have seen above, is called Samsarpa, the following rites should 
be omitted : the tonsure of a child, the investiture with (the sacred 
shoulder thread and) the holy waistband, marriage, the installation of 

*" That does not mean out of the natural course, but happening at the un- 
propitious time of the sun's passages into the zodiacal signs, as explained in 
Chapter II. 

* • A kind of Soma sacrifice (r/l note 53) or oblation of thanksgiving for the 
first fruits after the monsoon, or of supplication for a fruitful season. 

«o There are yearly four Yuga funeral rites relating to the Indian four Yugat 
or mundane periods called, Ist, Kriti (with 1,728,000 years) ; 2nd, Tretd (with 
1,296 /)00 years) ; 3rd, Dviipara Twi'th 864,000 years) ; and 4th, Kali or the curront 
period ("with 432,000 years), making a total of 4,320,000, which is called a Mah&- 
yuga or ** great period.'' Seventy-one of the<»e Mahay ugas are equal to 306,720,000 
years, which is a Manu period. There are fourteen of these Manu periods with 
an aggregate of 4,294,080,000 years, which fabulous number with its fifteen inter- 
calations of l,72S,oOO, each makes up a full Kalpa or a day of Brahma of 
4,320,000/)00 years. The fourteen funeral rites called in the text Manu funeral 
rites correspond with these fourteen great Manu periods, and are therefore per- 
formed fourteen times a year. 

Besides these four Yuga and fourteen Manu funeral rites, there are seventy- 
<eight others equally obligator}', making in nil ninety. six, which are to be per- 
formed yearly. They are as follows : Twelve Ami or new-moon rites ; four Yuga 
and fourteen Manu rites (as just now described) ; twelve Kranti, corresponding 
to the twelve passages of the sun into the zodiacal mansions ; twelve Dhriti, per- 
formed on the day of the month the sun and the moon are on the same side of 
either solstice, but of opposite direction ; twelve Pita, performed on the day of the 
month the sun and the moon arc on opposite siden of either solstice and their 
declination is the same ; fifteen Mahalaya. great funeral rites and sacrifices per- 
formed at the end of the Hindu lunar year in the nionth of Bluidrapada, which ia 
the last month of the year of the era of Vikramaditya, but not of ShAlivihana, 
which shows that Vikramaditya's era was once followed by all Hindus, as now 
even those who follow Sh&liv4hana'8 era still perform these rites according to 
Yikramaditya's calendar in the month of Bh&drapeda ; five Ashtaka, performed 
on the eighth day of five months of the year ; five Anvashtaka, performed on the 
nhith day of five months of the year; and five Purvedya, poriormod onihe 
seventh day of five months of the year. 
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the sacred fire, sacrificial feasts, the festival of the last day of the lunar 
year, and auointing a king. Yet no other should he omitted. 

The beginning and the end of a newly vowed sacrifice to the gods 
cannot take place in the subtractive month, but the ablutions of the 
month of Magha may be begun and finished in the subtractive month, 
if they are not performed for the first time. The ablutions of M^ha ought 
to be begun on the full-moon day of the subtractive month in which 
the sun enters Capricorn, and ended on the full-moon day of the month 
of Mdgha in which the sun enters Aquarius. In the same manner also 
should it be held with the month of Kartika. 

When the month of Vaishiikha is an additive month, then the 
Vaishikha ablutions and the monthly vowed sacrifices (to the gods) 
should be begun on the full-moon day of the precedmg Chaitra month, 
and, continuing for two months, ended on the full-moon day of the 
common Vaishdkha. 

All that which has been hitherto described as to be omitted in the 
intercalary month refers also to the setting, youth, and old age of 
Venus and Jupiter. 

The most common opinion is that their old age comprises seven 
days before their setting, and their youth seven days after their rising. 
When fifteen, five, and three days are given, that is done in connection 
with local custom, and calamitous or uncalamitous times. 

The whole of the above description as to what ought or ought not to 
be omitted in the intercalary month, applies also to the time when 
Jupiter is in Leo. Here follow the particulars : The rites of ear-pierc- 
ing, child's tonsure, investiture with (the sacred shoulder thread and) the 
holy loin-g^ss-cord, marriage, pilgrimages to idols, sacrificial vows to 
the gods, house-building ceremony, consecration of idols, and wandering 
asoetism should carefully be omitted. 

Yet here are some exceptions regarding the time Jupiter is in Leo. 
When Jupiter has entered the constellation of M%ha, that is (the 
o> y* ft 1* and If), part of Leo, then, according to the custom of all 
countries,'^ no joyful rites should be performed ; but after that por- 
tion of Leo is passed, then Jupiter's passage through Leo has nothing 
unpropitious for countries south of the Ood&veri and north of the 

^ ^ ThiB expreemon for os of course means all provinces of Hindustan, though 
in the mind of the author of this book and of the authors of the works ho quotes 
it certainly meant the whole earth, as all Brahmanical authors have always 
assumed and perhaps believed Uiat India was not only the centre of the world, 
but that the Brahmanic religion was first established everywhere. 
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Bhagirathi (or Ganges). But for the nations between the Godaveri 
and the Ganges throughout the whole passage of Jupiter through 
Leo nothing should be omitted but marriage and the investiture with 
the sacred thread and holy girdle. All other rites may be performed 
in every country after Jupiter's passage through that first portion of 
Leo. If, however, at the same time (Jupiter is in Leo), the sun 
enters Aries, then may in all countries and during the whole passage 
of Jupiter through Leo joyful rites be performed. In the same man- 
ner, when (during Jupiter's passage through Leo) the sun enters 
Taurus, then the opinion of some is that no sin is incurred by per- 
forming ceremonies at the time Jupiter is in Leo. When Jupiter is in 
Leo, ablutions in the Godaveri, but when it has entered Virgo, ablu- 
tions in the Krishna, are most meritorious. Those who make a pilgrim- 
age to the Godaveri must first perform the sacred shaving and fast, 
but not those who live on its shore. At the time of pregnancy of one's 
wife, or after marriage and other joyful ceremonies, the sacred shaving 
is not sinful for the people dwelling on the shores of the Godaveri. 
To pilgrims going to the holy Gaya°* and to the Godaveri, the interca- 
lary nionth and the setting and rising of Jupiter and Venus are not 
unpropitious. 

As to particulars about the sacrifices called Vrata*" in the intercalary 
month, they will be given elsewhere. 

Thus is the third chapter, which sets forth what must be done and 
what omitted during the intercalary month, the setting and rising of 
Jupiter and Venus, and the passage of Jupiter through Leo. 

•" A town of pilg^mage in Berdr. 

•* It is difficult to translate this expression, as it includes every religious act 
which is connected with a vow. Often does it seem to mean " vowed paciifices to 
the gods" for special mercies. In some places we have translated it in that way. 
It is not improbable that in the course of our ti'anslation of the text we may meet 
with a fuller description of it. 
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Art. II. — Ptdnre and Dt.scrii>tion (ff Borah. By E. RehatseK, 



[Uoad lUtl; July ISfeO] 



In the representation of Bora(c given by D'Ohsson/ which is said 
to be a faithful copy of that occurring in Persian books, he appears 
with the head of a beautiful young woman and the tail of a peacock not 
quite opened, and rising almost perpendicularly. On his neck Borajc 
has a collar, on his head a crown, pendants in his ears, and his body 
is, as it were, swimming in the atmosphere. Beneath are flames, and 
above are three angels pouring out rays of light, whilst the fourth 
of them, who is in the rear, carries a basin full of flames, and the 
fifth, namely, Gabriel, with youthful features and crowned head, as 
well as wings like the others, appears to be the leader ; but Borak has 
no bridle. The body of the prophet Muhammad, who bestrides 
BorJik, is so covered with the celestial rays issuing from the hands 
of the angels who surround him that only his foot in the stirrup 
beneath and a curious kind of diadem which covers his head above 
can be seen. The ])ortion of the saddle-cloth which can be seen 
contains no inscription ; and on comparing this <lcscription with the 
subjoined drawing — which is an accurate copy of a picture on glass 
sold in the Bombay baziir — it will be observed that neither the pro- 
phet nor the angels are represented, but only Bonik with two green 
wings, above which there is a canopy bearing the words I'a Allah 
Ai- 1 1^, and the saddle-cloth bears the name of .Ulah and those of 
Mi/hammafly -./Vy, Fafimahy Hasan, and [Iniat/fiy the five persons 
most venerated among the Shya'hs, whose names are also often 
engraved on cornelian and other stones as well as amulets. They are 
ralhd the five *' persons of the cloak," in Arabic l-^^ J f or l*rj.4t, 
because, according to certain Moslem doctors, the Almighty, desirous 
of crowninc: the favours destined hv Ilim for His favourite servants, 
sent Gabriel to Muhammad with orders to the latter to assemble his 
son-in-law, his daughter, and his two grandsons, and so pre])are him- 
self for receiving the abundance of heaveulv favours. Muhammad 

» Tiilil'^aii <lc rKinpirr Ottoinau, I. I., |». 07. 
VOU XV. 4 
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gathered these favoured persons around himself, and whilst he corered 
them with his cloak, Gabriel poured over them the blessings of God. 

The occasion on which these persons were under the cloak, or rather 
blanket, is explained as follows in the English translation of the Mish* 
kat-ul-Masabih': — ** Sa'd-bin-Abu Wakkds said, when this revela- 
tion came down : * Come, let us call together our sons and your sons, 
and our wives and your wives, and ourselves and yourselves,'* His 
majesty said : * O Lord, verily A'ly and Fatimah, Hasan and Hosain, 
are people of my house,' and he called them. When his majesty 
called the people of his house, the leader of the Christians saw them 
and said to his tribe : * Alas upon you ! I see their faces ; if they were to 
ask God to move mountains from one place to another, they would be 
able to do it. Take care, never venture to curse them ; if you do, you 
will perish.' Then they agreed to give a poll-tax. A'ayesha said : 
* One morning his majesty came out with a striped blanket over him, 
and Emam Hasan came, and his majesty took him under it. Then 
Hosain came, and his majesty took him under it also ; after that Fatimah 
came, and he took her under it. Then A'ly came, and his majesty 
said, *0 people of the house of the prophet, God wishes to put 
away from you the impurity of evil and to purify you by purifi- 
cation.' " 

The Shya'hs entertain a special regard for these five persons, and 
believe that the following passage of the Koran was revealed for their 
sake* : — •* For God desireth only to remove from you the abomination 
of vanity y since ye are the household of the prophet, and to purify you 
by a perfect purification." They invoke them in their necessities, 
and quote the Arabic distich : — *' I have five by means of whom I 
extinguish the heat of the last pestilence ; [Muhammad] the elect, 
the [A'ly] approved, their two sons [Hasan and Hosain], and 



* Collection of Authentic Traditions, vol. II., p. 779. 

(III., 54) 

This is called at/i/t-ul-mubdhelat, the verse of imprecation, because after the 
words ** and yourselves" comes the cxpre^ion {Ji^J^ ^i then let us make impre^ 

cations. The scene described in the Mishkat is recorded also by Mirkhond, voL 
I^-> P* I V • Bombay lithogr. ed. 

\j^i ^fj^lajjOAxil cUf {j»^jU ^'xs> wokojJ AlJj jj^ lw| ♦ 
(XXXIll, 33.) 
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Fatimah*." Some, however, go still further and eay : — "Divinity 
belongs to five individuals, the possessors of the cloak; they are 
Muhammad, A'ly. Fatimah, Hasan, and Hosain, and they said that the 
five are one substance.'*' 

The Shebi tnCrdj^ or " night of the ascension," is a festival celebrated 
in Persia with great solemnity, prayers, and lectures ; and the ascen- 
sion in which the prophet Muhammad rose by the will of God up to 
the highest firmament is believed to have been a real fact. On this 
point Sale expresses himself as follows:— "It is a dispute among 
Mu1.iammadan divines whether the prophet's night journey was really 
performed by him corporeally, or whether it was ouly a dream or a 
vision. Some think the whole was no more than a vision; and allege 
an express tradition of Moawiyah, one of Muhammad's successors, to 
that purpose. Others suppose he was carried bodily to Jerusalem, but 
DO farther ; and that he ascended thence to heaven in spirit only. But 
the received opinion is, that it was no vision, but that he was actually 
transported in the body to his journey's end ; and that if any impossi- 
bility be objected, they think it a sufficient answer to say that it might 
easily be effected by an omnipotent agent."' 

Many authors describe the ascension of Muhammad and the appear- 
ance of Borak ; both are also recorded in the most ancient biography of 
the prophet, by Muhammad Ben Esh4k, who died a.h. 151 (a.d 768). 
This work was published in Arabic by Dr. F Wustenfeld in 1860, and 
four years afterwards the German translation of Dr. Weil appeared. 



i*l>lAJ|j I^aUjIj ^t^j^\j j^^Jf 

Tbe words 'W ^ \ ^ ^^ I j^ have bj Reiuand (SfonamenU, p. 181) been 

translated *' 1e brasier de la pente" ; but here evideDtlj the last calamitj of the 
daj of judirment or hell U meant. 

iJjlj^ ^ipj «k*«-» ^Aj UlJl ^1*^1 ^^\ u^^ «A*J>f • 
A^Ij ^ ^x — ai. lyiij eri'-ar Ij i^y^ \p Maracxji Prodromus, P. III., 
p. 88. 

^ His Koran, Ch. XVII., pp. 220 and 227, foot-note <?.— According to 
Hasa'di od. and tranal. Meynard, t. IV., p. 146, Muhammad was 61 jears, 8 
months, and 20 days old when he performed his night joamej to heayen. 
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Also Mirkhond's sou Khondeniir not only mentions but gives the fol- 
lowing detailed account of Borak : — 

Distich. — At midnight the divine angel [Gabriel] from afar 
Came and brought the Bon'ik [lightning] of light. 

" Borak was a vehicle smaller than a mule and larger than an ass ; his 
face was like that of a man, his ears like those of an elephant, his mane 
like that of a horse, his neck and tail like those of a camel, his breast 
like that of a mule, his feet were like those of an ox, or, according to 
another tradition, like those of a camel, his hoofs like those of an ox, 
and his breast resembled a red ruby, whilst his wool resembled white 
armour, shining on account of its great purity. He had two wings on 
his flanks which concealed his legs. The swiftness of this vehicle was 
so considerable that each step of it extended as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Fei'ses: 

A steed progressing like the moon and the turning sphere, 

Borak, swift-stepping, like the light of vision ; 

His nature was not composed of water and loam ; 

He pastured in the garden of jiaradise. 

He was distressed neither by saddle nor bridle. 

Nor had any one thrown the hisso over him. 

But all at once bv the Creator's command 

Gabriel the faithful led him with a bridle. 

And conveyed him to the best of men, [saying] 

**0 thou to whom the arrangement of the affairs of the earth is given, 

** Proceed this night towards the sphere, 

"And put to shame by thy face the sun and moon.'" 



J^j i/^J'- ^J^U *^1' J^^ J L5t^» '-^ -^^ (^ * 

c^ •>>t* j^ (^^ ^ ^f ^ ^f.j^'^^y^ '^\^j^\ v^^ uf^ 
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This animal is said to have been alluded to bv Muhammad himself 
in the following words uttered by him : — ** Whilst I was near the 
enclosure of the Ka'bah, one came who split my breast and took out 
my heart, which he washed with Zemzem water and returned it to its 
place. Then a while animal called Bonik was brought to me ; it was 
larger than an ass and smaller than a mule. It shook its ears and 
stepped as far as its eyes could reach. I was placed on it and carried 
towards Jerusalem, whereon a shouter called out thrice on the right side 
of the road : — *0 Muhammad 1 ask thee to stop a moment,' but I pro- 
ceeded and paid no attention to him *'• 

On this subject the statement of Abdulfeda (Annales Muslemici, 
t. I., p. 52) is as follows : — 
^^oJlj Ai^U k^j v^K (•! S»>-^ Ja Ajii ^1«J| Ja| JiUi I »>i^ 

Ai^U bjj e^K *JI ^^I ^^j^\ v*ij S*>-^ «i;i^ *^'^^«*^.l *^^ 

O' j/i c^l^ AJI Uil AijU^ ^ \y^j A^j^ ^J'^^ ^^^ ^ y 

** The learned further differ whether it [the ascension] took place in 
the body or whether it was a true vision, and the majority agree that it 
was in the body. Others, however, state that it was a true vision, and 
they refer to the tradition of A'ayshah (may God reward her), according 
to which she is stated to have said : — * The body of the apostle of God 
was not missed, but God made him travel only inspirit.* They also report 
that .MoaMvvah used to say that the Night Journey was a true vision." 

- - ^ iB» 

A^ 



b j:)Ui 4j:Uj ^ »>#«^ u j:jui cO-j ^ip »>»*^ u j-j^Wi 



^^ ^^ f ^ I v^"a«i JJUf iJlUj ^Ip 
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The 17th chapter of the Kor^n, which bears the title of " The 
Night Journey," contains but two allusions to the ascension, and none 
of the details just given as being the words of the prophet himself, who 
had in the 52ad year of his age and in the 12th of his mission (a.d. 
621), a vision in which he was visited by the Angel Gabriel, who led 
him mounted on Borak [lightning], the animal described above, from 
Mekkah to Jerusalem, and thence through the seven heavens into the 
presence of God. It has already been mentioned above, on the autho- 
rity of Sale, that some Muhammadan doctors believe the MCraj or 
ascension to have been only a dream or vision, which was in course of 
time transformed into a reality and even a dogma. The allegorical 
explanation given by the celebrated Abu AMy Syni [Avicenna] is so 
interesting that a portion of it is worth inserting in this place*® : — " Thus 
said the apostle of God, Muhammad the elect (the blessing and peace 
of Ood be upon him and on his family) : — ' One night I was sleeping in 
the house of Omm H&ng^^ ; it was a night of thunder and lightning ; 
no animal gave forth a sound, no bird sang, and no one was awake. I 
was not asleep, but [in a state] between sleeping and waking,* By this 
figure of speech he means that a long time had elapsed [in a state of 
indifference] till he became desirous of attaining divine truths. In the 
still watches of the night human beings are more at liberty [to con- 
template divine matters] because they are disengaged from physical 
occupations. Accordingly, it happened one night that I was [in a state] 
between sleeping and waking, i.e., between intellect and the senses, and 
I fell into the sea of knowledge. It was a night of thunder and light- 
ning, i.e. the seven upper forces prevailed in such a manner that a man's 
power of wrath and of imagination ceased to operate, and lethargy took 
the place of activity. He said : — • Gabriel descended in a pleasing form 
with so much splendour, glory, and magnificence that the house was 
illuminated,* i,e,, the power of the holy spirit joined me in the form of a 
command, and took such effect that all the powers of the rational soul 
were refreshed and brightened, and what he said in the description of 
Gabriel : — */ saw him more white than snow ; his face was beauttfulf 
his hair curled, and his forehead inscribed with the words : No Ood 
except Allah, His eyes were handsome, his brows slender ; he had 
seventy thousand curls twisted of red rubies, with six hundred thoU' 
sand pearls of fine watery* i.e., he was endued with so many moral beau- 

10 Dahistdn. GalcutU typogr. ed., 18)9, p. |66| Mq. 
^1 Daughter of Abu T61eb. 
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ties that if a portion of them is to he made perceptihle to external 
senses it would he done as just descrihed. The words : No God ex^ 
tept Allah written with an appointed light [or specific purpose] mean 
that every one whose eyes fall on his heauty will be severed from any 
connection with the darkness of idolatry and doubt ; he will attain such 
a degree of certainty and confidence in demonstrating the existence] of 
the Maker that hereafter the contemplation of any made thing will 
augment his monotheism. 

"He [Gabriel] was so lovely that if any one had 70,000 curls he 
could not equal his beauty. He was in such haste that you would 
have said he flies with six hundred feathers and wings, so that his 
progress was independent of space and time. He [Muhammad] said : ' He 
arrived near me, took me in his arms, and kissed me between the eyes, 
saying : O sleeper, how long wilt thou sleep ? Arise ! That is to say, 
when the sacred force reached me, it caressed me, opened to me the 
road of self-knowledge, and honoured me, so that an unspeakable 
longing arose in my heart which transported me to devotion. His 
words How long wilt thou sleep f mean How long hast thou been 
satisfied with false imaginations ? There are worlds : the fact is that thou 
art in one of them, anfd canst not reach them except in the wakefulness 
of knowledge, and I shall in the plenitude of my compassion guide thee ; 
arise !' Then he [Muhammad] continued : ' I was frightened, and leapt 
from my place in terror, i. e., from awe for him [Gabriel] ; no intention 
remained in my heart and mind !* He further said : ' Be at ease ; I am 
thy brother Gabriel I' i. f ., by his grace and revelation my dread abated f 
and he indulged in familiarity to deliver me therefrom, but I never- 
theless said : * O brother, a foe's hand prevails,* and he replied : * I 
shall not deliver thee into the hands of a foe.' I asked : ' Who art 
thou ;* he replied : ' Arise, be attentive, and keep up thy spirits, 
i.f., maintain a clear memory, follow me, and I shall remove 
all difficulties.' As he spoke I became entranced, transported, and 
commenced to follow the steps of Gabriel, t. tf., I abandoned the 
physical world, and, followed by the aid of natural reason, the vestiges 
of divine grace." 

His [Muhammad's] words, " I saw Bor4^ on the footsteps of Gabriel," 
that is so say, the energetic intellect which conquers the sacred forces, 
and the aid of which is superior to them in this corruptible world, 
because it likewise originates from the upper intellects. The eneigetic 
intellect is the supreme king who aidi the souls at all times with what is 
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pro|)er, and resembles Horak l)cc'ause it illuminates *' the night [of the 
untutored intellect], and is of aid like a vehicle to one who progresses 
[in the path of divine knowledge] ; it was during that journey wanted 
by the protector [/. e., Mnhaminad], and therefore he called it the 
rehicle [Borak], llis words that it ira.s yreater than an ass and smaUer 
than a horse mean that it [namely, the. energetic intellect] is superior 
to the human hut inferior to the first intellect. His face was like the 
face of a man means- that it sympathises with human dispositions 
and displays as much resemblance [kindness literally] towards men 
as the genus to the species, so that its likeness to man consists in 
kindness and disposition. II is saying that its fore and hind legs 
are long means that its benefits reach all places and its bounty 
keeps all things fresh. His words I was desirous to mount him [i. e. 
jBordk]t but he was headstrong until Gabriel aided me, imjdy that he 
[Muhammad], although as yet under the influence of the physical 
"world, wished to join it [i. e., the energetic intellect J, but it refused until 
the sacred force had washed him of the impediments of ignorance 
and corporeality, so that he became isolated, andaitained by its means 
the plenitude and advantage of the energetic intellect." After this 
Boralj: is mentioned no more in the account, and the whole ascension 
or *• night journey* is described in the same allegorical manner; it 
terminates as follows*' : — ** He [Muhammad] said : * U'hen I had done 
all this I returned to the house and found, on account of the velocity 
of the jourjieg, the bed clothes still warm ;* he had namely performed 
an imaginary journey and travelled with his mind — attaining with his 
mind not only all created beings, but also reaching the self-existent 
necessary Being [i. e. God]. When the journey had been accomplished 
by imagination, he returned to his customary state of mind ; he had no 
need of a day ; it took place in less than the twinkling of an eye. Who 
knows what happened, is aware of it ; and who does not, must be 
excused. Nor would it be suitable to communicate these explanations 
to ignorant or low persons, because only intelligent men can profit by 
them." 

The following is another allegorical explanation,** by Nurbakhsh, 
the founder of the Xurbakhshi [light-gi\er] sect in Kashmir: —** He 
aware that the ascension of the lord Muhammad the elect (peace and 
the blessing of God be on him) was a corporeal one, but allegorical and 

' '■* Borak iiuatis Ma-hinu:, illiiiiiin;\tinc:. lightning. 
1** Dal)i?iuc, p t^ip »* ilj./iiH, p|«Af. 
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in a state of trance, intermediate^^ between sleeping and waking, for 
which reason the first tradition concerning the mirdj has the words : — 
^UaiuJf J ^^! eri^ *^^ [I was between sleeping and waking] and WV^q- 
wiser^t (Hi^li^j^ljl^.'lll y^p^y^^U Jl^Jf ^«ui aJJi c^*^ 
[God has referred thee for the explanation of revealed matters to the 
prophets and saints, on whom be peace]. The conveying from the 
mosque of the sanctuary [Mekka] to the further mosque [Jerusalem] 
represents removal from one place to another in this lower world. To 
be the leader [Emam] in prayers means that there will be many of the 
heirs of the prophet who will he sainis and divines of celebrity.*' 

** Boidk is the vehicle of obedience and the allegorical representation 
of prayer ; his saddle and bridle are the allegorical representation of an 
attentive mind fully collected [in religion]. The limbs of Borak, which 
are of costly jewels, represent truth, sincerity, love, humility, lowliness, 
and perfect love towards God expelling all other desires except those tend- 
ing to Allah in prayer. The restiveness of Borik, and the aid of 
Gabriel afforded [to Muhammad] in mounting, represent the subduing 
of the carnal mind by the God-knowing intellect, Gabriel himself repre- 
senting the latter." 

Also in the Apocalypse, i. c, Revelntions, strange beasts and horses 
are mentioned. The allusion to the former occurs in VI., 6 — 10. Thev 
were four in number, one was like a lion, the second like acalf, the third 
had the face of a man, and the fourth was like a flying eagle. Each of 
them had six wings, and they were full of eyes. They appear to have 
been beasts of a superior kind, because they not only gave thanks to him 
that sat on the throne and liveth for ever and ever, but the twenty-four 
elders did so likewise after them The same was probably the case with 
the horses (VI., 2, 4, 5, 8) white, red, black, and pale, each of thrm 
being mentioned firsts and then the function of their riders whose 
personality is not even alluded to, excepting the last who rode the pale 
horse and whose name ** was Death, and Hell followed with him." 

The dragon whose ** tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven 
and did cast them to the earth" (XII., 4) is further on (XII., 9) stated 
to be " that old serpent called the Devil and Satan, " who delegates 
••his power, and his seat, and great authority" (XIII., 2) to a brast 
which rose out of the sea and *' was like unto a leopard, and his feet 
were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion" (ibid), 
** and he causeth all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and 

*• The word in hartakhf and occnni also in the Koidn, ^kXIU-, 102. 
VOL. XV. 5 
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bound, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads" (ibid, 
IG). A beast of this kind is only alluded to in the Koran (XXVII., 
84), but not described. This, however, has been done afterwards by con- 
signing the traditions of various authorities to writing, and the following 
is the account of Zaoiakhshari :— ** On the beast of the earth, the spy. 
It is recorded in the Iladith that its length is 60 cubits ; no one running 
after it will be able to reach it, and no one fleeing from it will be able 
to escape from it. It is said to have four legs, hair, feathers, and two 
wings. Ebn Jurayh states that it has the head of a bull, the eyes of 
k hog, the cars of an elephant, the horns of a stag, the neck of an 
ostrich, the breast of a lion, the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, and the hoofs of a camel. The space between two of its 
joints measures twelve cubits according to human cubits. It is said 
that it will put forth only its head [from the earth], which will extend 
to the extremity of the horizon and reach the clouds. According to 
Abu Ilaryrah every colour will appear on it, and the space between its 
two horns amounts to one Farsakh for a rider* According to 
Alhasan the exit of it will be completed only after three days. When 
the Commander of the Faithful, A*ly Ebn Abu Taleb (on whom be peace), 
was asked whence the beast would come forth, he replied : — * From the 
greatest of mosques and during three days, whilst the people are looking ; 
but only one-third of it will come forth.' The prophet (upon whom be 
peace, &c.,) was asked whence it would issue, and he replied : — * From 
the mosque which is the greatest with God, namely, the mosque of the 
sanctuary [of Mekka]. ' There is a tradition that it will issue in three 
issues ; it will come out on the boundaries of Yemen and then disappear ; 
then it. will issue from the desert, and be concealed for a very long 
time, and whilst the people are in the greatest of mosques .... 
nor will anything frighten them except its coming forth .... 
Some people will flee and some will remain on beholding it. It is said 
that it will come forth from [mount] (^ufa, and speak Arabic to the 
people with a smooth tongue, saying : * Men had no firm belief in our 
signs,* i. Ci, men did not believe in my coming forth ; because its 
coming forth is one of the signs. It will also say : * Is not the curse 
of God to befall the wicked' According to Alsaddy it will address 
the people on the vanity of all religions except the religion of Islam. 
According to Ebn O'mar ifc will face the north and give forth a shout, 
then it will face the east, then Syria, then Yemen, and will do the same 
... It is also related. . . . Whilst Jesus (peace be on 
him) will be walking around the temple and the Moslems with him. 
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the earth will quake beneath them, the chandelier will move, and 
[mount] (pafa will be split .... Then the beast will come 
forth from [mount] ^afa, bearing the staff of Moses and the seal of 
Solomon ; it will touch every believer on the forehead [literally, place 
of prostration], or between his eyes with the staff of Moses, so as to 
impress a white mark, which will spread over his face and make it 
shine .... like a brilliant star, and it will write between his 
eyes • believer.* It will mark every infidel with the seal on his nose, 
and the mark will spread until it blackens the face; and it [the 
beast] will write between his eyes * infidel * Then the face of the 
believer will shine from the staff of Moses and the nose of the infidel 
will be struck by the seal. Then it [the beast] will say to them : * So- 
and-so, thou art of those who dwell in paradise, and O So-and«so, thou 
art of those who abide in hell.* "^ 

l^fji ^yx^ W>b ^1 ^^^\^ *Ia. «-Li^f fj>j^\ l\^j >« 
LTijJ V^3j ^I^ to' ^^S^^J J VJ^ ^^iii'j v^l^ V;«>^ll 

^^ ijij^ ^' e;^ J -^*"^' C^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^'^ ' e'^ ^^ hJ W- h H 

^)Ul ^[p ^[h ^\ ^\ ^p ^J^^J\^\ ^^j ^bi diJj jju in 
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Art. III. — The Alexander Myth of the Persians. 
By E. Rehatsek, M.C.E. 

What we take the liberty to call the Alexander-myth, passes with 
Persian chroniclers, all of whom wrote quite independently of Western 
sources, for real history. Nevertheless, their coincidence in the main 
points and in some proper names, with classic authors, is remarkable 
enough, considering that the earliest Persian authors whose works still 
exist, composed them more than a thousand years after the Greek and 
Koman class^ics had produced their accounts of the Macedonian hero. 
There is a consensus that Alexander was a Greek king who conquered 
Persia and a portion of India, but some Persian authors state that this 
celebrated sovereign was no other than the same two-horned Alexander, 
Sekander Dhulqaruyn, some of whose exploits are described in the 
Qorun (XVIII.), whilst others assert that the latter has been one of the 
prophets, and not the same with the Greek Alexander, Sekander Rduiv. 
The epithet ** two- horned" is nevertheless applied unanimously tu 
both, although the reasons why he obtained it are not satisfactorily 
explained, and are stated to be of various kinds. Mirkhond is one of 
those authors who calls the Alexander of the Qoran the ** great 
two-horned," and considers him to have been a prophet who lived 
before the time of Abraham ; he attributes to him the building of the 
famous rampart against Yajuj and Majtjj (Gog and Magog) mentioned 
in that book, which may perhaps be a dark allusion to the Great Wall 
of China ; he, nevertheless, causes him, after traversing the countries of 
the east and the west, as well as visiting India and other lands, to 
settle in Alexandria, and to found near it the city of Makadonid. 

The remote age in which this ** Greater Alexander" is supposed to 
have lived may be conjectured from the following statement quoted by 
Mirkhond on the authority of the A'jayib-uUakhbar, namely, that 
** it took 150 years to build the just mentioned city, and that it was sur- 
rounded by a wall so polished, that on account of its glare the inha- 
bitants were forced to wear veils. In one corner of the town there was 
a tower GOO cubits high, containing a talismanic speculum, in which 
an army, coming from any quarter of the world, could be perceived, and 
the inhabitants were enabled to make timely preparations for defence. 
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It is said that the city remained inhabited during one thousand five 
hundred years ; after that it was in ruins one thousand years ; and now 
it is nearly two thousand years since Alexander the Greek built a town 
there in the same manner as he had learnt from ancient histories, and 
called it after his own name ; it still subsists till the present year, namely^ 
A. H.801 (a. D. 1398)." 

Mirkhond had undoubtedly read, and also agrees often with the Shah- 
numah written in the tenth century of our era,^ and, as is well known, 
based on much earlier sources. In that book, however, to save the 
honour of the Persians, who could not brook the idea of having been 
subjugated by a foreigner, whose nation was, moreover, supposed to be 
tributary to them, currency had already been given to the myth that 

Dara, the King of Persia, had espoused the 
Abiln^der^ education of daughter of Philip, the King of Macedonia, 

but had, on discovering that she had a 
fetid breath, sent her again back to her father to Greece, where she 
soon gave birth to Alexander, the future conqueror of Persia, who was 
generally believed to have been the son of Philip. Nevertheless, 
Mirkhond gives no opinion of his own concerning the descent of 
Alexander, and contents himself with quoting the above with some 
others, whilst Nizamyinhis Sekandcr-ndmah first mentions that Philip 
had made an excursion into the desert, where he found a dead woman, 
with an infant at her feet, sucking his own finger for want of milk, 
and this child Philip adopted as his own son ; then he adduces 
another tradition, which is of Zoroastrian origin, and refers Alexander's 
parentage to Dara *; Nizamy, however, rejects both these accounts, 
and asbcrts that Alexander was no other than Philip's own son. This, 
Khondemir says, is also the opinion of the Qddy Nazer- uddyn Bcy- 
da\y, but nevertheless relates in the beginning of his account the 
statement above given from the Shahnumah. 

According to Nizamy, Philip entrusted the philosopher Lysimachus, 
whose name he spells Liqomdjush, with the education of Alexander.' 
Aristotle, the son, of Nicomachus, and most distinguished disciple of 

1 Firdousy was born a. h. 3?8 (a. d. 939-40). 

• He who had both the name and business of preceptor was Lysimachus the 
Acarnanian (Ijanghorn*s Plutarch, p. 417). Accordinj^ to the same author, 
Philip sent for Aristotle only aft^ perceiving that he did not easily submit to 
authority (p. 471). 
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Plato, is, however, mndcthe companion of Alexander, of whose age he 
was, in his studies and amusements/ Diogenes Laertius (Lib. V., 
cap. i., n. vii., 9) asserts that Aristotle went only after his father*s 
xleath to the Court of Philip, and was appointed teacher of the young 
prince, who was 15 years old. According to Justin (Lib. XIL, cap. 
xvi.) Alexander remained five years under the tuition of this philo- 
sopher. There is, however, a general consensus among oriental and 
occidental authors, that Alexander always entertained the highest 
esteem for Aristotle, ^ and that he corresponded with him even from 
the remotest countries. 

Mirkhond accurately observes that Philip, Ft/lqtu, was assassinated 

by Pausanias, Fdfus, and assigns his violent 

cause of the dec d.* Alexander was born 
in the first year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, 3 54- 5 b. c, and 
his father having been murdered in 336, he ascended the throne at the 
age of 19 or 20. Other authors generally commence the reign of 
Alexander with his expedition to, and conquest of Persia, but Nizamy 
gives before it an account of a campaign against the Ethiopians, of 
whose incursions the Egyptians had complained; the Macedonian hero 
defeats them and builds Alexandria.' In this war, to the description of 
which Nizumy devotes several pages, but Firdousy only 2 or 3 distichs, 
Alexander is said to have been accompanied by Aristotle, and to have 
greatly profited by his advice. After returning from this campaign to 

^ Paasanias nobilia ex Maccdonibus aduloscons, nemini saspectas, ocoapaius 
angiistiis Philippum in transitu obtrancavit. (Justin. L. IX., cap. ii.) Creditnni 
est ctiam immissum ab Oiympiade, matro Alezandri fuisse. — (Ihid.^ cap. vii.) 

' He indeed builds Alexandria, not, however, befoi-e his campaign against 
Darius, as Nizdmj states, but after defeating that king in the battle of Ishuh, 
near the sea-sborc, along which he continued to march with the intention of 
paying m visit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia,and on reaching the site 
of what afterwards became Alexandria, ** he ordered a city to bo planned suit- 
able to the ground, and its appendant conveniences." Then he continued his 
laborious journey through the sands to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and nc- 
complished it ; after that he returned to Phenicia and resumed his march agaiust 
D;iriu8. (Plut.) — Ad Jovem deiude Uammonem pergit. (Justin L. XI., rh xi.) 
Heversus ab Uammone Aloxandriam condidit et coloniam Maccdonuui caput es^ie 
Jigypli jubet. [Ihid. liee also Ciod., L. XVII., ch. vii.) 
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Greece, Alexander receives an embassy from Darius, asking the usual 
yearly tribute of one thousand golden eggs, but replies that the hen 
which laid them had died, and that henceforth Persia is to receive no 
more tribute. When Darius was informed of the proud reply of Alex*, 
ander, he declared that a fly might as well presume to make war against 
an eagle, or a drop of water against the ocean, than the king of Greece 
against him. Darius hereon sent a swift courier to Alexander with a 
ball, a crooked bat for playing the Persian cricket or Chugan, and a box 
filled with millet, or mustard-seed, or sesame, according to various 
authors. This ambassador introduced himself with a pohte speech, 
but also delivered the uncourtcous message of Darius, that as Alexander 
was only a boy, he had sent him playthings, and emptying the box he 
poured out the grain, assuring the Greek king that the Persian armies 
were more numerous than these. Alexander, however, prognosticated 
his own success from the gifts, by replying that the ball represented 
the terrestrial globe which he meant to conquer, and that the crooked 
stick had been sent to him as an indication that he would draw Persia 
to himself. Then he called for the chickens of the palace, which 
unanimously assailed the grains, and said that if the king of Persia 
intended to attack him with troops of sesame he possessed fowls that 
would gobble them up. Hereon, says Nizamy, Darius declared 
war, and marched with an army, the cavalry aloue of which amounted 
to 900,000 men, against Greece, till he reached the boundaries of the 
dominions of Alexander. 

According to some authors, Alexander took the initiative in this war,' 

but Joscphus Flavius (B. XI., ch. viii.) 
Pe^X'''''' """^ conquest of ^^^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^j^ j^^^j^^^ „ ^^^ ^U ^^^^^ 

that were in Asia also, were persuaded 
that the Macedonians would not so much as come to a battle with 
the Persians, on account of their multitude." Alexander, however, 
invaded Asia in 334 b. c. with 32,000 infantry and only .500 cavalry,* 

** A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of Corinth , 
they came to a resolution to send their quota with Alexander against the Per- 
sians, and he was unanimously elected captain- general (Plut., p. 456). No 
reasons are, however, assigned why the campaign against Darius was under- 
taken. 

• As to the number of troops, those that put it at the least say he carried 
over 30,000 foot and 500 horse ; and thry who put it at the most, tell us his 
army consisted of 34,000 foot and 4,00(J horse. (Pint., p. 457 ; Justin Lib. XI., 
rh. vi., huH 32,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, and 80 ships.) 
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and the first bittle near the riyer Granicus having been fought with 
the generals of Darius, the Persians retreated to Issus (333 b. c), 
where he himself was present, and left 110,000 dead on the field of 
battle. Among the prisoners of the Greeks, as will be seen further on, 
were the mother, wife, and children of Darius, who then retired further 
into the interior, weakened but not dismayed. ^^ 

None of the numbers and names of places, just given, are mentioned 
by Persian authors, who use rather vague expressions, and agree only 
in the main points with our classical sources. Mirkhond very quickly 
jumps to the final catastrophe by causing Alexander at once to con- 
quer Adarbaijan, GaylUn, and then to march to Fdrs, where Darius 
meets him with an army more numerous than the leaves of trees ; he 
evidently describes the battle of Arbela, but gives uo name. • He not 
only considers the Greeks to be monotheists, as other Persian chroniclers 
do, but when they rush to the attack they actually use a verse of the 
Qordn (LXI., 3,) for their war-cry : — " Aid comes from Allah, and 
victory is at hand." 

In the Shahndmah three battles are described, but with very scanty 
topographical remarks ; to fight the first Darius himself advances with 
his army from the river Euphrates, near which a battle was fought that 
lasted seven days, and on the eighth the Persians fled * * ; for the second, 
Darius collected new forces from ErAn and Turan, and was again 
beaten, the more so, as Alexander had issued a proclamntion that he 

^^ In Castrifl Pers&mm maltnm anri cotcrammquc opum inventum. Inter 
cfiptivos castroram, mater, et nzor eademqae soror, ot (ilias doo) Darii fuere. 
Ad quas visendas hortandasqae qnnra Alexander vcuissot, conspcctis armatis, 
inyicem se amplezee, velnt statim moritane complorationcra cdiderunt. Pro- 
volntsD deinde gennbns Alezandri, non mortem, scd dum Darii corpns Rei^e- 
liant, dilationem mortis deprecantor. Motna tanta mulierum pictato Alexander, 
ct Dariam vivere dixit, et timentibns mortis mctura dcmpsit, easqno habori ut 
reginas prtecepit. Filias qnoque non sordidius dignitatc patria speraro matri- 
moninm jassit. (Jost. L. IV., ch. ix.) 

^ ^ This battle was not foaght near the Enphrates, as Firdousj believed, 
bat near the Granicns, nor was Darius present in it ; his satraps had as- 
sembled a great army and had taken a position upon the Granicus ; they oflTered 
neither a great nor a long resistance to the Greeks, bat soon turned their backs. 
According to Plutarch, 20,0(X) of their foot and 2,500 horse were killed in this 
battle, bat according to Diodoras, only 10,000 in all. The classical authors put tho 
loss of Alexander at a ludicrously small figure ; Plutarch states that not more 
than 34 were killed, and Arrian that about 23 of tho king's friends fell in the 
battle, and of persons of leas note 60 horse and 30 foot. 

VOL. XV. 6 
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did not wage war against the people i» ; whereon defections took place 
in the army of Darius, who gradually retired to Persepolis, where he 
gathered strength and hoped to retrieve his fortunes. Alexander tra- 
iversed E'raq and Kerman, whereon the third battle was fought,** in 
which the family of Darius fell into the power of the Greeks, and his 



Thus it would appear that the Prussians in the Franco-Qerman war of 
1870-71 and the English generals in the Afghdn war of 1879-80 only imitated 
the precedent of Alexander the Great, when they issued proclamations that 
they did not mean to attack the people but only the government. 

^3 On the first alarm of the approach of the Persians, Alexander took pos- 
session of the town of Issus, and in the battle which ensued in the vicinity of 
it, both Alexander and Darius fought in person ; Oxathres, the brother of the 
latter, perceiving that the former was particularly desirous to encounter 
Darius, resolved to follow him. He took up his position with the bravest cava- 
liers in front of the chariot of Darius, and put to the sword great numbers of 
those who attempted to approach the person of the king. The escort of 
Alexander being, however, equally valiant, a heap of corpses was soon aoouma- 
lated around the chariot of Darius ; those who attacked and those who defend- 
ed him being equally ready to sacrifice their lives. The horses of Darius, go- 
vered with wounds, and rendered savage by the tumult around them, no longer 
obeyed the reins, and were on the point to drag the king into the midst of 
his foes. Darius, perceiving this danger, himself seized the reins of his horses, 
contrary to the custom and dignity of the kings of Persia. Meanwhile his 
officers gave him another chariot, the disorder among his troops increased, and 
he fled, but again returned about midnight to the camp of his defeated troops, 
with which he then retreated to Babylon and again gathered strength. (See Died. 
B. XVII., cb. xvii.) In this battle 110,000 Persians were killed according to 
Plutarch, but according to Diodorus (B. XVII., oh. vi.) 20,000 infantry and at 
least 10,000 cavalry, whilst the Macedonians lost only 300 of the former and 
not more than 150 of the latter. Here also the tent of Darius was taken, and 
when Alexander was sitting down to table, an account was brought him, that 
among the prisoners were the mother, the wife, and two unmarried daughters 
of Darius. Plutarch, Curtius, Diodorus, and Justin all agree that Alexander 
after somo pause, during which he was rather commiserating the misfortunea 
of these ladies than rejoicing at his own success, sent Leonnatus to assure 
them '' that Darius was not dead, and that they had nothing to fear from 
Alexander" ; here Plutarch takes occasion to praise the continence of Alex- 
ander, and says that he knew no woman before his marriage with Bersine, a 
widow who had been taken prisoner at Damascus ; she was well versed in 
Greek literature and of royal extraction, her father Artabazus having been the 
grandson of a king of Persia. This marriage is alluded to also by Justin (L. 
lY., ch. X.), who adds : — \* Ex qua postea suscepttun puerom Herculem vocaYit.*^ 
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nobles — many of whose reUtiyes had been slain or ta)cen prisoners — 
besought him to sue for peace. Accordinglj, Darius wrote a letter 
to Alexander/* in which he promised to give him enormous treasures, 
abdicated the throne in his favour, and adjured him to be generous, 
but finding that he could effect nothing, he despatched a courier with a 
letter to India, requesting Fur (Poms of the classics), a sovereign of 
that country, to aid him with an army, When Alexander heard this 
he forthwith left Persepolis with his army and encountered Darius for 
the last time in a battle, after which the latter fled with only 300 men, 
among whom were also two officers, Mdhydr and Jdndsydr, who be- 
came traitors and slew Darius, or rather wounded him mortally, 
hoping that Alexander would reward them for the deed. When 
they informed him of what they had done, he ordered them to take 
him to the spot where the body of Darius was, and there a most pa- 
thetic scene ensued. The conquered monarch still breathed, the victor 
compassionately bent over him, assured him of his fullest sympathy, 
promised to get his wounds cured by the best Indian and Greek physi- 
cians, and to re-instal him on the throne.i^ Darius informed the con- 
queror of his approaching end, recommended to him his family, but espe- 
cially requested him to preserve his wife and daughter i?u«Aan^(Roxane) 

* ♦ This letter is montioned also by Plntarch, who says : — ** It was about 
this time that ho received a letter from Darias, in which that prince proposed, 
on condition of a pacification and faturo friendship, to pay him 10,000 talents 
in ransom of the prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this side the 
Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. Upon his communi- 
cating these proposals to his friends, Parmenio said ' if I were Alexander, I 
would accept them.' * So would I,* said Alexander, * if I were Parmenio.' The 
answer he gave to Darius was ' that if ho would come to him, he should find 
the best of treatment ; if not, he must go and seek him.' " This repartee of 
Alexander to Parmenio is recorded also in Diod. B. XVII., ch. vii. — Darius quum 
Babylonem profugissot, per epistolas Aloxandrum deprecatur, redimendarum 
sibi captivarnm potestatem facial* inque earn rem magnam pocuniam pollice. 
tur ; sed Alexander in pretium captivnrum regnum onme, non pecuniara 
petit. Interjecto tempore alio) epistlso Darii, Alexandre redduntur, quibuB 
filise matrimonium et regni portio offertur. (Justin, L. XI., ch. xii.) 

* * " Alexander," says Pluturch, " having subdued all on this side the Eu- 
phrates, began his march against Darius, who had taken the field with a mil- 
lion of men." The aborementioned battle, which took place near Arbela, is 
not described by Plutarch ; but Diodorus and Arrian (L. III., ch. 18, s«?.,) give 
a long account of it. Diodorus (B. XVIL, ch. vii.) states that Darius, being 
very desirous that the battle should take place under the walls of Niniveh, 
because there was a plain favourable for the deploying of his Urge army, 
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from dishonour, then he expired. Alexander had the hody of Dariav 
reijioved, embalmed with camphor,*' and placed with due cerenaony 
in a Dukhmah, he himself with all his courtiers accompanying ihe fu- 
neral procession. The ceremony being finished, two gibbets were 
erected, on which the two assassins were hanged.*^ According to 
the classics, however, the governor of Bactriana, Bessus, murdered 
Darius in the hope of succeeding him on the throne (331 b. C), whereas 
Persian authors are unanimous with reference to the abovementioned 



pitched his camp near the village of Arbcla. Whilst the Persian author? 
assert that Darius was slain in his flight after this battle, Plutarch narrates that 
Alexander traversed the whole province of Babylon, went to Ecbatana (Hamd&n) , 
made himself master of Susa, burnt Persepolis after a carousal, and then marched 
again against Darius ; but npon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he rode in pursuit and reached Darius only after hard riding^ 
of eleven days ; '* they found him extended on his chariot and pierced with 
many darts." When Alexander came up he had already expired. The next 
movement of the conqueror was into Hyrcania, which he entered with the 
flower of Ill's army, and bad a view of the Caspian Sea. Thence ho marohod 
into Parthia, &c., as may be seen at a glance in Spruner's beautiful Atlas 
AntiquuSf No. VIII., where the " Alexandri Magni iter" is traced out with red 
linos, whereas all the Persian authors cause Alexander at once to march to 
India after the just mentioned battle of Arbola. 

* ^ That the above named two officers slow Darius and led Alexander to him 
is apocryphal ; and Bessus, the real murderer, was punished only after Alex- 
ander had marched to Bactriana ; for, says Diodorus (B. XVII., ch. xviii.), Da- 
rius had retreated from Alexander to Bactriana with an army of 30,000 men 
which he had again collected, and was just marching out from the town of 
Bactra (Balkh) when the satrap Bessus killed him. This author states in the 
same chapter that Alexander pursuing Darius at the head of hia cavalry, 
and being informed of the murder of the Persian king, searched for, and 
found his corpse, which he got honourably interred ; he however adds that 
according to some authors Alexander found Darius still alive and complaining' 
of his misfortunes, whereon the conqueror assured him that ho would avenge 
his death. This is in conformity with our Persian authors. On the other 
hand, neither Plutarch nor Justin hint at any such interview between the two 
kings ; the latter says (L. XL, ch. xv.) : — " Emensus [Alexander} deindemulta 
millia passuum, quum nullum Darii indicium reperisset, rcspirandi equis data 
potestate, nnus ex militibus dum ad fontem proximum pergit, in vehiculo 
Darium, multis qnidem vulneribns confossum, sed spirantem invenit." Further 
on (L. XII., ch. V.) he says, after mentioning the conquests of Alexander in Cen- 
tral Asia : — " Interim anus ex amicis Darii, Bessus, vinctus producitur, qui- 
regem non solum prodiderat, verum et interfecerat. Qaem in ultionem perfi- 
diiB excraciandum fratri Daiii tradidiu" 
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Statement concerning the two officers of Darius ; they also agree per- 
fectly with some Greek and Roman authors that Alexander married 
Roxane, whom they call Rushang, the daughter of Darius, or of one 
of his satraps." The Shahn^mah contains a letter of Alexander to 
Dilara, the spouse, and Rushang, the daughter, of Darius, informing 
them that the late king had promised him the latter in marriage. In 
reply to Alexander, DiMrd consents to bestow the hand of the young 
lady upon him, ^ * and a short time afterwards, the wedding takes 
place with great pomp. Then Rushang was, according to Niz^my, 
sent to Greece with Aristotle. 

Mirkhond states that Alexander married Rushang and installed the 
brother of Dara as his viceroy ip Fars, and chief of ninety-nine governors 
of Eran. By order of Alexander, works treating on medicine and 
astronomy were translated into the Greek language, but all the books 
of the Magi were burnt and their temples destroyed ; which latter state- 
ment is in strict accordance with the traditions of the Parsees, that the 
religion of the Parsees fell into decay by the conquest of Alexander.'^ 
The author of the Shahnamah, on the contrary, has not a word to say 
of Alexander's enmity towards the Persian religion or his persecution 
of it ; and as Firdousy had throughout the work manifested rather 
laudatory than derogatory sentiments towards it, he was by his 
enemies accused of being a Zoroastrian in disguise ; this accounts for 
the presence of a passage in which he found it necessary to declare his 
stout adherence to Islam and admiration of A'ly, for which he incur, 
red the odium of fanatic Sunnys, although he had praised also Abu Bekr 
and 0*mar. Nixamy, however, like the majority of chroniclers, asserts 
that Alexander wished to destroy the Zoroastrian religion, wherefore 
nearly the whole piece concerning it is here given : — 

The chronicler of ancient lore 
Speaks thus of former times : — 

^' Plataroh says nothing about the lineage of Boxane, bat mentions that 
Alexander's marriage with her was entirely an effect of love. He saw her at 
an entertainment, and found her charms irresistible. Neither is the locality 
mentioned where the marriage took place. According to Arrian, Boxane was 
a captive, and daughter of Oxyartes, the brother of Darius. 

'^ Spiegel's Avesta, vol i. Einleitong, oh. ii., p. 16. 

1 
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When Zoroaster's Faith decayed 

The fire went out, the ignicolist was hurnt. 

Alexander ordered the Eranians 

To abandon ignolatry, 

To leave their ancient Faith 

To embrace that of their new king, 

The Magi the fire to leave, 

The fire-temples to destroy. 

It was the custom of those times, 

In fire-temples scholars to maintain, 

The treasures there to guard. 

That none obtain access to them. 

A rich man without heirs 

His wealth to fire- temples left. 

This custom was a public injury. 

As every temple was a treasure-house. 

When Alexander destroyed those shrines. 

He caused the treasures to flow out ; 

Every fire- temple he met with, 

He demolished, and its treasures took. 

It was the usage of ignicolists 

To sit throughout the year with brides ; 

On Jamshyd-new-y ear's day, and Joshan Sedeh 

To renovate the temples' festivals ; 

From all directions maidens young 

To the temples quickly sped. 

Bedecked, with ornaments, adorned 

They arrived in crowds with eagerness. 

The book Barzyn, the magic words of Zend 

Were chanted loud, to reach the sky. 

But all their work was play and dalliance 

Telling stories, or reciting magic spells ; 

Some danced, some clapped their hands 

Or played with rose-bouquets. 

When the quickly turning sphere 

Again a new year had commenced 

A feast they kept, and left their homes 

To celebrate it in the fields, 

Then pleasure parties were arranged 

Rejoicings great took place. 



• 
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But when Greece and Persia became one 

All these rejoicings had an end. 

The throne becomes exalted by one king 

When there are many it must decay ; 

One king a hwidred much excels 

Just as too rich shovrers ruin cause. 

The well-meaning monarch now ordained : — 

Rites of the Magi no one should observe, 

Noble brides should show their face 

To mothers and to husbands alone. 

He broke the incantations, pictures all 

Dispersed the Magi from the Butkhaneh, 

He cleansed the world from all polluted Faiths 

And kept the people orthodox. 

This power in the country of £r£n 

Allowed no Zartosht fires to remain. 

Henceforth the covetous Magi could no more 

With treasures fill the Ateshkedehs. 

When the king had abolished the rites of fire, 

He grieved all those who worshipped it. 

He ordered all the people of the period 

Homage to pay to God alone, 

To follow the orthodox religion 

To turn their backs on sun and moon. 

The realm was conquered by the liberal king 

He turned his steed into the open plains 

And joyously victory espoused 

As is recorded in Firdousy's strains. 

But if you wish to listen to my lay 

And see some mysteries revealed 

Take out the cotton from your ears 

Because I humbly give a new account 

Of what I learnt from trusted men 

Concerning events of those times ; 

Some chronicles I also possessed 

Of which I left no word unread 

Those treasures I compared. 

I gathered scattered broken leaves. 

From hidden records I prodace^ 

The narratiye I now present : — 
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A Persian sage and old 

Spoke thus and my approval met : — 

The king deprived Dara of throne and crown 

Then he from Mausul marched away 

And entered Babel with much pomp, 

He cleared the land of sorcerers 

The fire of Mobeds he ordered 

To be put out with gentleness ; 

To purge the Zend-books from fatuity, 

Or else to place them into libraries. 

He showed the way to the barbarians 

And blotted from their hearts the memory of fire 

Thence he, highminded sovereign, 

Sped towards Adharabadag4n 

Wherever he the fire perceived 

He quenched it and the Zend-books washed. 

That region had a fire, rock -enshrined 

Called " incomprehensible" by ignicolists 

Attended by hundred gold-collared Hyrbads 

Placed side by side to worship it. 

That ancient flame to quench, 

He ordered, and was obeyed. 

Having extinguished the said fire 

He marched his troops to Espahau ; 

That beauteous and adorned town 

So pleasant and so rich, 

Rejoiced the heart exceedingly ; 

Here many fires were quenched 

And their Hyrbads were abased. 

There was a temple more adorned 

Than pleasure gardens in the spring. 

For Zartosht's Faith, and Majiis rites 

Fine brides attended service there. 

All captivating eyes and hearts ; 

One was a sorceress, descendant of Sdm 

Her name was Adhar Humayun. 

When that enchantress sang her spells 

She hearts enfeebled, raptured souls. 

Ndw Alexander speedily decreed 

The demolition of that house, 
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But Adhar HumajiSn assumed 

A flaming dragon's shape ; 

The soldiers at the fiery serpent glanced 

Fled terror-stricken and dismayed ; 

The king they forthwith thus informed : — 

A dragon in the temple dwells 

With fire he our men assails 

And bums them or devours. 

The king this mystery to know 

His Dastur quickly called 

Who forthwith thus replied : — 

" Balynis secrets can unfold 

The taUsmanic arts he knows." 

" Can phantoms such as this," 

The king BaljrniLs asked, 

" Foil our designs in this place ? " 

The wise man said : — '' Such figures are 

Produced by sorcery alone, 

If it be the pleasure of the king 

I shall this serpent tame forthwith." 

The sage now to the temple sped 

And saw a dragon's head erect. 

The sight of Balynis dismayed the witch 

She levelled incantations at the sage 

But they recoiled on her alone. 

He foiled all her sorceries 

The moment of defeat now came ; 

He called for rue, a medicinal herb, 

With which he touched the sorceress 

And broke her spells, as water quenches fire. 

The maiden saw that she was lost 

And mercy craved at his feet. 

Balynds now her face beheld. 

Relented, spared her life. 

But made the flames blase alofl 

And had the fire temple burnt. 
As the rest of the piece contains nothing more about the religion 
of the Persians, it is omitted, but it winds up with a marriage, just 
like a modem European novel. Balynas takes the lady to Alexander, 
who permits him to wed her. 

VOL. XV. 7 
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Before Alexander invaded India he extended his conquests into 

^, ,. Central Asia, where he huilt, according to 

Invasioii of India* . ▼ i * 

Mirkhond, a large city near the river Jay nun 

(Bactrus), which he named Marjalds, and invited persons from other re- 
gions to settle there ; he also founded Samarqand and Herat.** After 
accomplishing these conquests he marched to India through difficult 
passes, and across steep mountains. The invasion of India and the 
fights with two kings there, named Kyd and Fiir, are narrated by all 
the Persian chroniclers, although naturally in different ways. 

No opposition is said to have been offered to the Greek conqueror 
on his entering India, and the gates of towns were freely opened to 
him.*' Kyd, the sovereign of India, whose province he first entered, 
presented him with a beauteous maiden, a skilled physician, a great 
philosopher, and an inexhaustible marvellous goblet, from which water 
or wine could be made at pleasure to flow at any time. After receiving 
these gifts, Alexander declared that he would never attack Kyd, buried 
his treasures in a mountain and marched to the ancient city of Qandj 
on the Ganges, "' to attack Fiir, who had given an insolent reply to a 

* ^ After his campaign in Persia and his conquest of AracHosia (331-880, 
B. c.) Alexander marched to Bactriana, mounting along the basin of the 
Etymandor (Helmend) ; thus he arrived at the fo<^)t of the passes on the Hin- 
dn-Koh, entered the upper basin of the Kophes (Kabul-river) and the basin of 
the Oxas. There he founded a town called ' Alexandria of the Caucasus ' 
(Arr. L. III., c. xxviii., 4, and V. i., 5) and ' Alexandria of the Paropanisades' 
{ihid. L. IV, c. xxii., 4,) whence he passed northwards toBalkh and Samarqand, 
but the campaign of the Eophes, the precursor of his Indian conquests, took place 
only two and a half years later, in the spring of 337. In his march from Ara- 
chosia to the passes of the Paropanisus (Hindu-Eoh), Alexander necessarily also 
passed through Ortospanum, %. e, Eabura, the present Kabul. (Etude sur la- 
geogr. grecqne et latine do I'lnde. Vivien de St. Martin, p. 21, seq. 

'3 It is too well known that Alexander never marched to tho Granges. The 
classic authors mention no sovereign of the name of Kyd ; Taxiles, however, 
the sovereign of Taxila (Taksbasila, on which see " The Ancient Geogr. of In< 
dia" by A. Cunningham, p. 114, seq.) paid a friendly visit to Alexander and 
bropght him great presents, for which he received larger on^s in return. (Pint.) 
Alexander desired indeed to attack the Gangarides, after he had conquered 
Porus and some other princes, and to march for that purpose to the river 
Granges, but the army, now eight years from home, refused to comply ; where- 
fore ho promised his troops that he would begin his return march, built shipsy 
and descended the Indus. (Died. L. XVII., c. lii.) 
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letter from Alexander. The numbers of the forces, which consisted of 
Greeks dressed in armour, of Egyptians [nc] and of Persians, are not 
given, except of the last named, who are said to have amounted to 
40,000. When Fdr became aware of the approach of the enemj 
he prepared for resistance, and advanced with his army, which 
occupied four miles in extent, and was accompanied by numerous 
elephants trained for war. Alexander had an elephant construct- 
ed which moved on wheels, and was filled with naphtha, as well as 
other combustibles ; this mpdel having been tried and found service- 
able, more than a thousand were made, according to Firdousy, but Mir- 
khond states that 24,000 hollow figures were constructed. A battle 
ensued, and the Indian army having retreated before these fire-engines, 
Alexander advanced further, and again encountering it, challenged Fdr 
to single combat, to prevent another conflict between the two armies, 
which would necessarily result in terrible slaughter. FiSr agreed, and 
the condition was that the kingdom should belong to the victor in this 
duel. Accordingly the two kings fought, Fdr lost his life, and Alexan- 
der installed a great Hindu noble of the neme of Surak on the throne 
of the country. •* 

Not a word is said by Firdousy how Alexander managed to transport 
himself all at once, with his army, to Mekkah, where he performs his 
devotions in the Ka'bah, approaching it on foot, and distributing lar- 
gesses all the while. That piece must be spurious, not at all by Fir- 
dousy, but foisted in and gradually amplified during the lapse of eight 
centuries ; how else could Alexander again make his appearance among 
the Brahmans, as we shall see in the next paragraph ? After finishing 
his pilgrimage, Alexander constructs ships in Jeddah, whence he sails 
to Egypt, which is under the sway of Qytijn, who pays allegiance to him, 
as soon as he hears that he is a great and pious monarch. Alexander 
rests himself a year in Egypt ; he leaves it, however, to go to Andalds, 
which is governed by a queen Qyd&feh. and makes a treaty of peace 

'* According to Platarcb, Porus was merely taken prisoner, and Alexander 
not only restored to him his dominions, but added very extensive territories to 
them, which he was to govern as his Lientenant. This is stated also by Justin, 
L. XII., o. viii ; and Diodoms (L. XVII.y c. xlv.) mentions that Poms, although 
dangerously wounded, was still breathing, and entrusted to physicians of his 
own nation ; when he recovered his health, Alexander re-installed him in his 
kingdom. In the above mentioned contest, the head-quarters of Alexander 
were at Jalilpur, near the river Jhelum ; those of Porus alx)ut Aluh&batpur, 
four miles to the W.S.W. of Mong, and throe miles S.E. of Jalilpar according 
to Coniungham (loco laudato, p. 172). 
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with her, on which occasion the forger's ignorance of chronology ap- 
pears in a very glaring way, because the Christian religion is alluded to 
as existing at that time. It may also be observed in this place that 
the queen Qydafeh had sent a skilful painter to limn a portrait of 
Alexander by which she recognized him ; and it will be noticed fur- 
ther on, in the paragraph on the war with the Russians, that Nizamy 
causes Nushabeh, the queen of Borda, to recognize Alexander in the 
same manner. 

No battles are mentioned as having been fought, nor any kind of 

hostilities since Alexander left India, where 

,i^\rB'r:l'n.rrvi:it to he again returns from Andalds to the pro- 

the ichthiopagi, the negroes, vince or rather town of the Brahmans, with 

the soft-footed nation ; and surprising celerity, no allusion whatever 
the destruction of a dragon. r o j» ^ ^ 

being made to the distance mtervemng be* 

tween^ Andalds and India, nor to the manner in which he succeeded to 
transfer his whole army again to that country. It is however expressly 
mentioned that he hastened from Andalds to India, for the purpose of 
questioning the ascetics on ancient subjects.*' The Brahmans sent 
from their mountain a letter to Alexander, in which they informed him, 
after the usual compliments, that they were all devotees, and that if he 
had come in search of wealth, he would be disappointed, they being all 
in a state of nudity, engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and the exercise 
of patience, of which nobody could deprive them. A messenger, dress- 
ed only in an apron of grass, had brought the letter, which Alexander 
perused, and then advancing only with his philosphers, left his army 
behind. When he met the Brahmans they greeted him poUtely, and 
the following conversation ensued : — 

A. What enjoyments in the world have you ? They consist in sleep, 

in eating, drinking, resting and fighting. 

B. We have nothing to do with war, nor with clothing, as we are 

all bom naked, and shall again be so when we die. 

A. What is more abundant, the visible or the invisible ; the living 

or the dead ? 

B. The invisible is more abundant, because all who have lived 

before, are dead. 
A. What is more, land or water ? 
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B. Ako land is preserved by water. 

A. Who is most independent ? 

B. He who is contented with little. 

A. Who is the greatest sinner ? 

B. He who refuses to listen to the dictates of reason. 

A. What is always with us ? 

B. Our soul, our cares, and our sins. 

A. What is the nature of greed for money that makes it deplor- 

able? 

B. Greed of money resembles two demons; the one distressed by 

want, the other by wealth. 

A. What can I do for you ; will you accept treasures ? 

B. O mighty king ! ward off from us old age and death ! 

A. From death there is no escape, even iron is destroyed. 

B. Then why, O mighty king, do you exert yourself so much in 

war, and in the accumulation of wealth ? 
A. I am destined by fate for this course of life, and those who are 
slain in their contests with me, are only punished for their 
own deeds.* • 

Afler leaving the Brahmins, Alexander departs to the fish-eaters," 
who live near the boundless sea, veil their faces like women, use 
robes, paints, and perfumes. A mountain is discovered, yellow, and 
shining like the sun ; Alexander wishes to examine it, but is persuaded 
to send a few Persians and philosophers in a ship, and not to risk his 
own life ; the mountain, however, proved to be a large yellow fish, who 
destroyed the ship. Then he comes to a region where he meets with 
trees that let down their branches and spread their foliage over a 
distance, so that people are living under them ; the description an- 
swers to our Banian-tree, t. e., Ficus Indica.** Then he marches 

*^ It is extremely larprising that the namber and Boope of the qaeations 
here given, is the same with those which Plataroh states that Alexander asked 
the Oymnosophists. Had Firdoosy not been a poet and therefore biassed by 
imagination as well as shackled by the exigencies of rhyme and metre, a much 
greater coincidence, if not identity of this dialogae, wonld have resulted be- 
tween his description of it and that of his Greek predecessor. 

*^ These may be the ichthiophagi of (}edrosia (Mekran) whom Alexander 
enconntered when he marched back to Persia throogh Belnchistan. Bad diet, 
excessive heat, and maladies destroyed large numbers of the army, bat the 
Persian aoconnts mention nothing of the sort. 
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through a region where many snakes issued from the water, whilst on 
the land many fire-coloured scorpions appeared, which stung his sol- 
diers while they slept. Wild hoars with teeth as strong as adamant, 
as well as lions, whom it became necessary to combat, also made their 
appearance, but the army put the whole district on fire, and departed 
from the sea coast, after having slain so great a number of hogs that 
they almost blocked up the road. 

Now Alexander entered the country of the negroes, who were tall, 
and attacked the troops in a furious onslaught, but more than a thou- 
sand of them were killed, and the rest fled. They had no better wea- 
pon than large bones with which they fought. One night a howling of 
wolves was heard, and a flock of them appeared, each of which was as 
largeasan ox, but their leader had the size of an elephant, and killed many 
warriors ; they were however put to flight. When Alexander reached 
the soft -footed nation (narm-p^ydn) he found them to be very numer- 
ous, but possessing neither horses nor armour, neither swords nor 
clubs ; when however the army approached them they yelled, and re- 
ceived it with a shower of stones, but the troops slew many of them. 
Now Alexander marched till he reached a very large city, where he 
was received in the friendliest manner by the inhabitants, who came 
out to meet him with all kinds of provisions. Here he rested his army, 
and great rejoicings took place. '• Marching away from this place, 
he reached a mountain, the abode of a terrible dragon, who allowed 
no one to pass beyond it. The people of the town near it were com- 
pelled daily to bring Ave oxen to feed the monster, for fear of being 
attacked by it. Alexander at once ordered the withholding of this 
offering, whereon the dragon, being hungry, came down and was re- 
ceived with a shower of arrows, the martial noise of drums, trumpets 
and flfes, but the flres that had been kindled all round the camp, stag- 
gered the monster so, that it retired again. The next morning, however, 
Alexander ordered the customary offering to be made ; it consisted, 
however, not of five oxen, but only of their hides stuffed with naphtha 

■ • This may have been the royal palace of Gredrosia (or rather Kermfin) 
where, says Plutarch, Alexander gave the army time to refresh themselves 
again, and entertained them with feasts and public spectacles. See the ac- 
connt of the pathetic meeting of Alexander with the Admiral of his fleet, who 
landed in Harmozia (Ormuz) and there learnt that the king who had marched 
with the army from India by land, was not far. — (Nearchi Paraplus ex Arriano, 
p. 23 seq. Bdited in Greek and Latin by HudsoD. Oxford : 1698.) 
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and poison. After a while Alexander approached the dragon, and 
saw it looking like a big black cloud. Its tongue was dark blue, its 
eyes like blood, and it vomited fire. When the dragon had 
swallowed the five oxen and the poison had taken effect, the monster 
furiously knocked its head against the rock and perished. 

When Alexander with his army had advanced towards Herdm, the 

^ ., ^ ,, . city of the Amazons, he despatched a letter 

The city of the Amazons. . p . , n i «. i . 

to inform them that all who offered resist- 
ance to his prowess had been humbled to the dust ; but a reply was 
sent to him that the female army numbered 10,000, all virgins ; that 
each who had slain a man in battle is rewarded with a golden diadem, 
and that there were 30,000 who had been thus crowned. If Alexander 
desired to meet them in combat, he would have to encounter a host, 
obscuring the sun and moon, but if he came as a friend, he would be 
received hospitably. This message was borne by an Amazon dressed 
in royal garments, accompanied by an escort often others on horseback. 
Alexander returned an answer that he was desirous to see the city, or 
to receive any of the ladies who might honour him with a visit, but 
that he had no intention to wage war against females ; he meant to 
ascertain how a community of women could exist without men, since 
death must necessarily diminish their numbers. 

Afler amicable arrangements had been made, Alexander put his army 
in motion, but when he had progressed two stages, an icy wind arose, 
accompanied by snow ; when he had advanced further, a cloud of black 
smoke presented itself, and the ground became as hot as if the troops 
had been marching over fire. Now the army reached a town, the in- 
habitants of which which were black as night, all foaming at their 
mouths ; their eyes were bloodshot, and they spat fire. They brought 
elephants as presents for the army, and confessed that the storm and 
snow had been produced by themselves, as also that no one had ever 
passed over this route. Alexander rested his army during one month 
in this town, and then continued his march towards the city of the 
Amazons. Now two thousand women crossed a river, all handsome, 
adorned with crowns and ear-rings, bringing abundant provisions to a 
delightful prairie full of trees and running brooks. When Alexander 
entered the city of Herdm, a procession of Amazons met him 
with presents of costly garments, ornaments and perfumes, which 
he graciously accepted. There he lived for some time in pleasure. 
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making friends with all, and having satisfied his curiosity, departed 

again. ^ 

Having arrived in a country all the people of which were of strong 

huild, with red faces and yellow hair, Alex- 
Search for the water of ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^y^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ remarkable 

immortality. 

things of those regions. One of them re- 
plied that at some distance there existed a water, about which no one 
could give any information ; when the sun arrives there, it sinks ; and 
beyond that spot, in the darkness, the spring called the water of life is 
situated, by drinking of which a human being becomes immortal. Mir- 
khond does not mention this spring, and Firdousy does not specify its 
locality, although an account, exceeding sixty distichs, of Alexander's 
visit to this spring is given in the Shan&mah ; his guide, the prophet 
Khider, reached the water, drank of it and attained immortality, but 
Alexander himself was frustrated in his endeavour to reach the spot. 
He went to a mountain, where he beheld various strange things, and lastly 
even the angel Serafyl, sitting in an expectant posture, vrith inflated 
cheeks, his trump in the hand, waiting for the divine command to sound 
the blast of the resurrection and judgment day. On perceiving Alex- 
ander, the angel admonishes him to be prepared. The Greek hero 
then came down from the mountain, and on entering the darkness with 

30 According to Diodorus (L. XVII., c. xxi.), Tbalestris, the qaeen of the 
Amazons, who possessed all the coantry between the Fhasis and the Ihenna- 
don, managed to put herself in the way of Alexander, when he was in Hyroania 
(which means the soathem shores of the Caspidn sea, and Mazanderan). Sho 
was surprisingly beautifal and strong in body, but more celebrated by her ex- 
traordinary courage. She brought 300 armed Amazons, and Alexander beiog 
struck by the beauty as well as the martial aspect of these women, asked what 
had procured him so magnificent a reception. Thalostris unhesitatingly told 
him that her ambition was to possess an infant by him, hoping that the 
fruit of their union would surpass in bravery all men in the world. The king, 
easily gained over by this proposal, amused himself thirteen days with Thalos- 
tris, whereon he sent her away with splendid presents. Plutarch also men- 
tions the visit of the queen of the Amazons to Alexander, as having taken place 
before his invasion of India, when he had approached the Caspian sea, and 
passing beyond it attacked the King of the Scythians, but doubts of its authen- 
ticity, although it had been repeatedly narrated by many preceding historians. 
It is curious that at Gumuche Tepe (silver hill), a viUago on the Capsian coast, 
silver money bearing the head of Alexander is frequently found, and that im- 
mense quantities of large bricks, fragments of ancient pottery, Ac., also bear 
witness to his presence. (See more on this subject, Indian Antiquaryy vol. x., 
p. 20, 21.) 
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his escort, he hears a shout, to the effect, that whether any one picks 
up a stone from the ground or not, he would repent of it. Some ga- 
thered stones, and when they again came out into dayhght, they found 
that they had got rubies, and repented that they had not taken more, 
whilst those who had taken none were sorry, because they thought they 
might also have obtained precious stones. The narrative comes to a con- 
clusion abruptly, without assigning any reason why and how Alex- 
ander was frustrated in his search for the water of immortality.*^ 

This subject is treated at much greater length in the Sekandernamah 
of Nizamy, according to which Alexander was one day discussing with 
his officers concerning the things most precious in the world. Some 
asserted that the costliest substances could be obtained in Khowa- 
rezm, others in ('hina, others in India, &c., but one maintained, that 
treasures were but mud in comparison to immortality, which might 
be attained by drinking water from a certain spring. The spring is 
situated under the north-pole, and any one \<ho drinks of it will never 
die. Also here the prophet Khider was the guide ; but he considered 
it unsuitable that the whole army should march to the locality, accord- 
ingly only a small party undertook the journey. After travelling 
one month, Alexander reached a spot near the north-pole, where 
the sun rose only for a moment and sank again.** At last, however, 
the party entered a region without any daylight, which distresses 
Alexandei*; he bethinks himself, however, and gives Khider a 
fleet horse with very precise instructions how to set about to discover 
the spring ; which appears very strange, considering that he was a 
prophet, and superior to ordinary mortals. Khider is successful in his 
errand, diinks of the miraculous water, and becomes immortal. lie 



** When Alexander was in Hvi*cania near the Caspian eca, ho arrived near 
the river Stibn)us, which flowa nnderground, and may have Foinething to do 
with the myth of the water of immortality, in search of which he travelled in 
darkness. Diodorus (L. XVII., c. xix.) states that Alexander encamped near 
a rock, called the big stone. At its foot there is another whore the river, called 
Stibacas, takes its rise. This river, issuing in large waves from its source, 
rushes a distance of three stadia, at the end of which it meets a rock of the form 
of a female breast, that separates it first into two arms and at the foot whereof 
a deep abyss yawns, into which tho river precipitates itself with great noise 
and much foam, then flows 300 stadia under ground, whereon it once more 
comes to the ground. 

*>^j ia^ sSxi ii^ pj3 *^f^' ^j^ iS^*^3J •-^ V^ J 
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again mounts his steed, keeping in view the spring for some time and 
h)oking back. But, ahas! it disappeared suddenly, and then he knew 
that Alexander could never find it, and enjoy the blessings conferred by 
a draught from it. After all, however, this is not the only account j 
and the author proceeds to inform us that recording to ancient Greek 
narratives the water of life had been discovered by Khider on another 
occasion ; he was namely travelling in the company of lilyas, and both 
these prophets having arrived near a spring, they took out their provi- 
sions for a lunch ; among these there hapy)ened to be also a dried fish, 
which, accidentally falling into the water, became suddenly alive, and 
they knew that they had discovered the water of immortality! 

(contrary to Mirkhond, with several other chroniclers in prose and 

poetry, Firdousy appears to have taken the 

Ruildinfr of the wall ]\iacedonian Alexander to be one and the 
against Gog and Mugog. . , , r i /-\ 

. same person with the Alexander ol the Qoran 

(Surah xviii, and xxi.) ; he at any rate attributes to Alexander the 
Great the construction of the famous rampart mentioned in that book.** 
According to the Shahnama, Alexander was informed by a 
certain nation which had received him with great civility, that it 
suffered very much from the incursions of the people of Yajuj and 
Majuj, whose faces were like those of horses, their tongues black, their 
eyes red, complexion dark, and teeth like those of boars. Tfaeir bodies 
were hirsute, their ears like those of elephants ; when one of them 
wished to repose he laid down on an ear as on a bed, and used the 
other for a coverlet ; each of their females brought forth one thou- 
sand children at one birth. After receivhig this information Alexander 
determined to build a wall to hinder the incursions of this savage 
nation, consulted his [)hilosophers, and ordered his blacksmiths to 
collect great quantities of iron, copper, brass, stone, and mortar. 
^Vith these materials he bulit two walls along two sides of a 
mountain; when the walls had attained the height of it, naplitha was 
poured upon them, which being put on fire, consolidated the 
structure, by melting all its component parts into one solid mass, 
so that it could not be destroyed by foes. Then xVlexandcr pays a 
visit to a mountain where he beholds a palace illuminated by crystal 

^^ It has been mentioned in tlio bopjiuning of this paper that this rampart 
may ho the wall of C'hina, })ailt about the first centnrv of our era :I allndo to 
it also ill Tim Ii,(!l<n) An^i'iuanj f.ir 1872, p. 370, in my doscripliunof '* A Persian 
Map of the World," on which also the rampart of Gog and Mairog" is represented. 
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lamps, with a human body laid out in state; also a couple of miracii- 
lons trees, the one male, the other female. The body sj)eaks, and also 
the trees, on the perishableness of human affairs, whereon Alexander 
takes his departure. 

Usually in the Shahndmah all princes with whom Alexander comes 

,, , ^, . in contact, e, a., Darius, Porus, the queen 

March to China. ^ i i i • -^u 

of Amazons, &c., are favoured by hmi with 

a preliminary interchange of letters. Accordingly, an epistle is sent to 
the Foghfijr '* of China, who receives the messenger, and sends a reply 
to the effect that he has powerful armies under his command. Some 
more correspondence passes between the two sovereigns, and the empe- 
ror of China sends abundant, as well as magnificent presents to the 
camp of Alexander, who however, strangely enough, again marches 
nway, and has not even an interview with him.** 

Nizamy gives a much longer account of Alexander's sojourn in China, 
the banquet given to him by the emperor is described at great length, 
and it may also be noted that the abovementioned expedition in search 
of the water of immortality was, according to this author, undertaken 
by Alexander, not before, as Firdousy has it, but after his invasion of 
China. Disappointed in his search, Alexander returns from the ex- 
treme north again to the inhabited earth, and endeavours to oblige the 
kings by beneficence. Here Nizamy seems to have either been inter- 
rupted by death, or not to have been inclined again to take up the 
thread of the narrative so as to bring it down to the demise of Alexan- 
der, but we shall see further on that he commits the blunder of taking 
him back to Greece." 



* ' It may be obeorved that Fo^lifur, arabizod from Bo^hbnr, is only tho 
literal translation of tho Ohiucso Tientseh ; hoaven-son, God-son, tho official 
title of tho emperor. 

^' This march to China, or at any rato in tho direction of it, is no other 
than tho one audertakcn by Alexander before invading India, when ho reached 
the limits of tho Chinese empire on the Yaxartes, viA Balkh and Samarkand, 
whereon ho a^in retraced his steps to tho Hindu-koh. 

'<* Sir Goro Ou>!eley states on p. 48 of his " Bioj<raphioal Notioo««," &c., that 
according to G hoi am AH Azad's *' Memoirs," entitled" Tho Royal Treasury," 
Ni/^my finished his Sekandor-n&mah a. h. 507 (a. d. 1200), which is generally 
supposed to be the year of his death ; this, however, Hammer Purgstall in his 
«* Geschichto dor schnen RedekCmste Persiens" places A. n. 570 (a. d. 1180), 
whilst in tho " Nofhta-Ol-ans" of Jdmy, Bombay lithogr. ed. p. flV we find 

the year of Nizamy's death given not in numbers, but in words a. h. 592 
(a. d. 1195-9G), when he Has abovo GO years old. 
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It is historically remarkable that Nizamy, an author of the twelfth cen- 

.,, ,, „ tury of our era, makes circumstantial men- 

War with the Russiaus. •' 

tion of the Russians, whose very name 
appears to have been unknown to other chroniclers purporting to give 
the biography of Alexander. This author states that whilst Alexander 
was on the eastern frontiers of Asia engaged with the Chinese, he 
obtained information that the Russians had attacked the Queen ofBorda, 
and had devastated her residence. Alexander had already at an early 
stage of his campaigns, after taking Persepdlis, paid a visit to the 
Borda-country, which obeyed the beautiful Queen Nushabeh, and 
enjoyed a paradisiac climate. Desiring to become acquainted with this 
queen, Alexander ap|)ears in the guise of his own ambassador, but is 
recognized by her, and as he still persists in keeping up his incognito, 
is at last silenced by his portrait, which she produces to his great con- 
fusion and admiration of her wisdom. 

Alexander undertakes an expedition against the Russians, and Nizamy 
describes his seven great battles in as many separate pieces. At last, 
however, Alexander makes a ])risoner of Qontal, tlie king of the Rus- 
sians, liberates Nushabeh, and sends her i)ack to her country. Niz imy 
represents tlie Russians drawn up in lines of battle as red-faced and 
shining like the lire-altars of the Magi.®' In tlie first battle a 
Hindu prince fighting on the side of the Greeks, distinguished himself 
greatly in a duel with the llussian General Pert:!?. The Alans are also 
several times mentioned, but they fight on the side of the Russians ; 
they had in the sixtli battle a singular warrior who resembled more a 
beast than a human being, and killed so many Greeks that Alexander 
surnamed him Ahriman (devil). 

Tho explanation given to the Macedonian king a])out this ferocious 

being, which he thought was not of the human s[)ecies, was as follows : 

There is a dark mountain of difficult access, and on it beings live, who 
have the form of men, and the strength of iron. Nothing is known of 
their origin, all have a red complexion and blue eyes ; they entertain no 
dread of furious lions, and are so powerful that one of them is a host in 
himself. No matter whether a male or a female of them engages in 
fight, it is terrible ; none of them have ever been seen dead, and but 
few alive. Each of them keeps sheep, the wool and cheese whereof 
he uses, and has no need of anything else. On the forehead of every 



cr^^* »(f /si^j vy^^ «»>^3.j> u-^J e;4j; ^^*- <Jj^J^j ^7 
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man and woman a horn, like that of a rhinoceros, grows ; in this par- 
ticular they (liflPer from the Russians, but are as wicked as they. If 
one of them wants to sleep, he takes up his position on a tree, fixing 
his horn among lofty branches. There he sleeps unconscious day and 
night, because sleep is the solace of ignorance. When a Russian 
shepherd passes near a sleeping demon of this kind, he brings other 
men, who fetter him with ropes, and bands of iron, which being done, 
fifty men haul him down from the tree. When the prisoner becomes 
aware of his captivity, he roars like thunder, and endeavours to burst 
his chains ; if he succeeds, he slays all his captors, merely by a box 
upon the ear of each. But if unable to escape, he is gradually deport- 
ed to Russia, being carried about in every village and house ; by this 
means his captors obtain victuals, and make their living as showmen. 
If a war breaks out, the monster is a fortune to tliem again ; they 
dare not free it from its bonds, but drag it in chains to the battle, 
where it becomes furious, and commits great slaughter. 

In the seventh battle Alexander is represented fighting personally, 
and the just described monster caused terrible havock in the ranks. 
First a shower of arrows was poured on the barbarian, which took no 
effect ; then three bricks of steel were successively aimed at his head, 
but fruitlessly, as it proved to be harder than adamant. Now a 
brave warrior attacked him, but was slain, and borne away in triumph 
to the Russian side. Lastly, an elephant was driven against him, but 
he grasped its trunk with his hands, whereon the animal roared with 
pain, and falling to the ground, ex()ired. Alexander now concluded 
that if this monster, upon which arrows, steel bricks, and iron swords 
had taken no effect, could not be conquered, it would be a sign that 
his fortune had turned. Accordingly, he determined to attack it in 
person ; he took, however, the advice of an astrologer, who informed 
him that the best weapon to be used on this occasion would be a lasso. 
Alexander at once acted upon the information, threw the noose over 
the foe, and pulling the rope violently, shortened it, his own troops 
succouring him so effectively as to dra? the monster over, to the great 
dismay of the Russians. After this exploit great rejoicings took place, 
and during the banquet, the king, flushed with wine, gave way to an 
impulse of generosity, and presented the captive with his liberty ; he, 
however, soon vanished, but reappeared afterwards with a veiled figure, 
who proved to be a fairy like maiden. She had groaned in captivity 
among the Russians, and testified her joy at her liberation to Alexan- 
der by amusing him with exquisite song and music. 
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After the seventh battle yet one more final contest takes place, iu 
which Alexander vanquishes Qontal in single combat, and obtains 
much treasure. Nizamy does not complete the biography of Alexander 
till his death, but makes him embark on the Mediterranean after con- 
quering the Russians," and he arrives in Greece to the great joy of 
the whole country^* ; but the author intended to complete the his- 
tory of Alexander, if he could find the time,*® and iu case he should 
further be patronised by his sovereign.*^ 

In the Shahnimah the Russians are never mentioned, and after 

-,, 1 . T^ , . leavinff China, Alexander marches to Joeh- 

Tho march to Babylon. ° ,11 

ran, then to Sind, where he takes many 

prisoners, and to Yemen, where he is received with much civility. Our 
hero marches after that again a whole month without resting, till he 
arrives near a high mountain, after crossing which, the army obtains a 
view of a river and is greatly rejoiced ; game proved to be plentiful, and 
hunting was carried on with zest. Here a hirsute man, with large 
elephantine ears, of the name of Gdsh-bister (ear- couch) was dis- 
covered, and the information elicited from him that on the other side 
of the river a nation of ichthiophagi had its domiciles. Being ordered 
to bring some of them, he departed, and returned with seventy of 
them, who brought diadems and golden bowls ; they had no sooner 
informed Alexander that the treasures of Kaikhosrd, which it would be 
worth his while to possess, were in their city, when he at once paid a 
visit to it, and took possession of the crown, the throne, and of the 
boundless treasures left by that monarch.** 

On his march to Babylon, Alexander had gloomy forebodings of 
death, *^ which he communicated in a letter sent to Aristotle by some 

** Plutarch simply mentions that Alexander found the tomb of Cyrus open. 
" He put the author of that sacrilege to death, though a native of Polla, and 
a person of some distinction. His name was Polymachus." 

c^jH, iSij ^ jjj j^. j\ y. '^^ iSi i>y Jj^ Ji^ c^ I c^i *» 

^3 Also Plutarch asserts *- ^1 omens disturbed Alexander ; and 

Ju8tin says (Lib. X""'- ""^ 't p »'» ne urbem 

introiret, toat» 
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of his returning veterans. On that occasion he exacted homage from 
the nobles to set his mind at rest.** . On the very day of Alexander's 
entrance into the city of Babylon, where he received a joyful wel- 
come, a monstrous infant, with a lion*s head, and hoofs on his feet, was 
born, but died soon afttr its birth. This was by some Astrologers eX' 
plained as a bad omen, but contradicted by others ; Alexander was how- 
ever not consoled, and even wrote a letter to his mother, in which he 
informed her of hi» approaching death, of his desire to be buried in 
Egypt, and of the pregnancy of llushang,** whose infant, if male, was 
to succeed him as king. 

When the army learnt that the king had fallen ^ick, it was greatly 

-^ ,. - ., , concerned and became tumultuous*®; ac- 

Dcath of Aloxanaer. 

cordingly he ordered his throne to be carried 
out,*^ and when the soldiers beheld their sovereign in a state of 
weakness their sorrow was great, but when he expired it knew no bounds, 
and loud wailings resounded every where. The corpse of Alexander was 
embalmed** with camphor and dressed in gold- brocade, but we fail to 
understand how it could be placed in honey*" without destroying the 
effect of the spectacle ; poets, however, sometimes take great licences 
for the mere sake of the rhyme. 

^Uo i^xj ^Aj U ^ycjiu a^ i^si^jjl ^y, ^i u^\ jA V4 

Scrvilo cxhibitiuns of this kind wero always ridiculed by the Macedonians, 
and on the present occasion Cossander manifested bis scorn (according to 
liutureh) by openly laughing at the ceremony. 

*^ According to our classic sources, Roxane was then in the sixth month of 
her pregnancy. 

'* The Macedonians, by this time thinking that he was dead, came out to the 
^tc8 with groat clamour, and threatened the high officers in such a manner 
that they were forced to admit them, and suffer them to pass all unarmed by the 
bedside." {Vhd.) — Tumultuantes deinde milites, insidiis periisso rogem suspi- 
cantes, ipso sedavit ;eosque omnes quum prolatus in editissimum urbis locum 
cBMot, ad conspectum suum admisit, osculandamquo dextram soam fleutibus per- 
rcxit. {Jnstin. Lib. XII., cap. xv.) 

♦•* ^;ryi>tii Chaldaeiquo jussi corpus suo more curare. (Q. Curt. L. X.,c. x.) 
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A cUffcrcncc nrose between the Persians nntl the Greeks about the 
place of burial, the fornier insisting that it shonlil be in the country, 
and the latter contradicting them. At last the dispute was decided 
by going to a niomUain, said to give answers ; and to the ques- 
tion : — ** Where is to be the burial of Alox«ndcr ?*' the echo replied, 
•* Alexandria*' ; accordingh*, the body of the king was coaveyed to 
Egypt. '^^ 



^^ rctornm coriMis ojns a Ptolomnoo, <Mii ^T^^gyptus cessorat, Mempihim ; 
\>t \rn\o panrDs post niinos Aloxamlnam iTanslalnm est. I?Mki. — Alexasider 
rxpin^d in l^'\hvlon, on t]\o 21 st April, in tho 32n<? year of his ago. after » reign 
of twelve years and tMjrht ninmths, in the \ ear 322 B.C. 
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Art. IV. — Specimens of pre-lslamitic Arabic Poetry, selected 
and trajislated from the Uanmsah. By E. Rehatsbk. 



[Read 17th March 1881.] 



Old Arabic poetry is not to be judged according to modem standards 
or Western models. It was mostly the spontaneous and even extempo- 
raneous effusion of sentiments elicited by the events and circumstances 
among which those who uttered them lived. It is, unlike the poetry 
of later times, simple and artless, but contains, on the other hand, words 
and locutions no longer current in the spoken language, nor in litera- 
ture, and therefore difficult of explanation, which, however, is to a 
certain extent facilitated by the aid of early commentaries made at a 
time when the difficulty of ascertaining the accurate sense of ancient 
poems began to increase. The poet enounces an opinion, addresses 
some living or dead person, describes a victory or defeat, narrates his 
own exploits, or bewails a hero who has fallen in battle. These are the 
subjects on which the poet expatiates ; as, moreover, the desert abounds 
neither in a great variety of landscape nor of animal or of vegetable life, 
and the habits of the nomadic Arabs were of the cxtremest simplicity, 
the field through which the imagination of a bard could soar was not 
very extensive ; his constant companions, the horse and the camel, are 
oflen alluded to, as well as the ostrich, the lizzard, the serpent, and even 
the goblins of the desert ; he not only uses inanimate objects as similes, 
but personifies them and introduces them speaking ; thus, for instance, 
the sword agrees to fight, eats fiesh, takes a morning draughti or offers 
the goblet of death, which in its turn scans a wounded man with its 
eyes, and is ready to accept him. Also wise sayings, the praises of 
heroism, magnanimity, and liberality, as well as the vituperation of 
cowardice and meanness, afford ample scope to the talents of the 
ancient Arab poets. 

The seven suspended poems have been repeatedly published and 
translated into various languages. Hammer- Purgstall, Michaelis, 
Pococke, Riickert and Schultens have given specimens of old Arabic 
poetry, and Freytag has not only edited but also translated into Latin 
the whole of the Hamasah, but up to this time not much has been done 
to make old, especially pre-IsUmitic, poetry more known. As Abu 
Tammam, who collected the poems of the Hamasah, died about a. h. 
228 (a. D. 842-3), the work can naturally not contain pieces later than 
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that date ; he is, moreover, known to have given preference to ancient 
ones, and to have excluded those composed during his time, so that le«9 
than a score of them occur in the Hamasah, which contains 834 pieces 
in all. Although the poems composed hefore may generally be dis- 
tinguished from those written after the promulgation of Islam, it U 
mostly impossible to determine the precise time, and often even the 
names of the authors, whose verses are introduced by the preamble, 
** Som'e one has recited** or ** A man of the Hemyar (or some other 
tribe) has said." Accordingly, it has been found safest to assume that 
the oldest Arabic poems are scarcely one century older than IsUm. It 
can, on the other hand, not be denied that a few short pieces composed 
between the 2nd and 3rd century of our era also exist, so that the cradle 
of Arabic poetry may be said to be oscillating between the end of the 
'2nd and the beginning of the 3rd century.' Poetry however has, after 
attaining great perfection during the lapse of ages, together with the 
whole of Arabic literature, which is still represented by many thou- 
sands of authors, come to its close with the end of the 12th century of 
the llijrah era (a.d. 1786, October 23). 

Although the Arabs still exist as a people who have inherited the 
language from their ancestors, the greatness of their dominions, and 
with it the bloom of their literature, has passed away long ago, so that 
writers who at present treat on the history, the mental activity, and the 
literature of the Arabs as something completed and past for ever, 
need not fear to incur the blame of indulging in a false view, any 
more than a historian of the Khalifate who declares the impossibility of 
a resurrection thereof from its ashes, and the re-establishment of its power 
in throe parts of the world as of yore. Should a new Arabian empire 
arise in Arabia, Egypt, Syria, or E'nik, which, considering the surveil- 
lance of European politics over those countries, is by no means proba- 
ble, it could arise only by commingling with the elements of European 
civilisation, so that the future literature, unless a mere repetition of the 
old one, would likewise begin a new era, as a literature mixed or recast, 
the embryo of which is now forming by the works produced duiing 
the present century in Syria and the north African coasts. Works 
are indeed still written in Arabic ; they a rci^ however, mostly compilations 
and repetitionsof ancient productions, endless commentaries and glossa- 
ries ; and the printing offices in Constantinople, Cairo and Teherun not 
only spread a knowledge of older works, but publish also new ones tiaiiK- 



* Literal ui^eschiciite der Anbvr. Uauiiuer-rurgsiall, vol. i., p. 4. 
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latcd from European languages. This is especially the case in Beyrut 
(where the Americans have produced excellent treatises on various 
sciencies according to their present advanced state) and also in Egypt, 
where the educational institutions maintained hy the Government use 
books on modern engineering, mathematics, medicine, &c. 

In the present paper more than a score of specimens, selected from pre- 
Ishimitic poets, are given, and in another the poetesses of the Hamasah 
will be taken up, who amount to more than double that number, al- 
though some of them have immortalised themselves by the recital of 
only one or two distichs Certain verses allow of two or more interpre- 
tations, and those have been adopted which appeared most suitable and 
natural without entering into the discussions the scholiast sometimes 
indulges in. As far as could be done, the occasion on which the verses 
were recited, and the time when the poet flourished, as well as other in- 
formation which appeared worthy of interest, is given. The pieces fol- 
low each other according to the Arabic alphabetical order of the poets, 
which was considered to be the most suitable, as a chronological one could 
scarcely be attempted :— I.— Al-Hireth B. Wa'lah. II.— Al-Raby* 
B. Zy^d. III.— AUShanfara. IV*— AlkulWkh. V.— Almotalemmis. 
VI.—Bishr B. Obayi. VII.— Bala'i B. Kays. VIII.— Th^bbet 
Sherra. IX. — Jahder. X. — Hazaz. XI. — Hassdn. XII. — Dorayd 
B. Al-^in^inab. XIII. — Rajulon min Hcmyar (a Hemyarite). XIV. — 
Tarafah B. Al-A'bd. XV.— A'dre^'. XVI.— A'bd-AUah B. Al- 
Domaymah. XVII.— A'bd. Allah AlKattaL XVIII.— U'rwah B. 
Al-Ward. XIX.— A'ntarah. XX.— Gh'ulWt XXL— Kays B. 
Zuhayr. XXII.— Ka'b B. Zuhyr. XXIII.— Ma'din B. Jow&. 
XXIV.— Ma'ddn B. Al-Mudarrab. XXV.— HalUl Razyn. 

L—Al'H6rethB, Wa'lah Alduhly ^'^\ ^^j ui ^j^\* 

WaMah is an eminent inaccessible crag on the top of a mountain, 
it means also a water- vessel, the origin of which is referred to " Wa*l," 
refuge, either because it is very much in request against thirst in 
hot weather, or because creditors, when everything else is sold, at last 
take refuge with the water-pots and confiscate them also. In this sense 
the word is used by the poet Du Al-Rommah, who says : — 

(^^ ^jS^ ^yi ii^ W^ ^ It^ J •>*^ (J lit c^ 

' p ^ y The scanaion is ^Ji^ lAj^ twice, and Uxa onoe. See Darstelliing 

der Arab. Yerskiinst. Freytag, p. 914. 
The metre is Kimel d^ ii) \ ^jpjjti I ^ ^J ^ t ^J^\ 
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** Until, when finding no refuf?e, he impedes them for fear of being 
shot by arrows, until all of them are very thirsty. " Here probably 
an onagar or other animal is meant, which for fear of hunters, keeps 
the females off from the watering place. 

In the following verses the poet appears chiefly to address the mur- 
derer of his own brother, but concludes after all not to avenge him :— 

o/ ^ ^ ^ of f // t fof ^n ^^ of 

i^H^ i^^i ^=^j \d^ ^1 (^1 yj^ (^ C5*^5 

o f o f i f ^ of f os-f ^ f f o f^utf ^ oil os-f f 

o c / t'C ^ o^f I f f ^^foff & o' offSf f 

of off ^ ^O f ios / Of tfO/ '^ If Ot 

oo o f ^ f f O '5 f f / ^ ^ ot ^^ol f f 

c/o f f z f i* of ff ff of ^fo f f 

^^,Jf 0;U ^«JT jfcj ^Ji^ J* sit J lilSbjj 

OC / C/O / f O^ of f f // ssO/ ffOff f 

My people killed my brother. O Omaima ; so that if I shoot, my 
own arrow will hit me. 

But if I pardon them, I pardon a great thing, and if I attack them, 
I weaken my bones. 

Trust not the people whom thou hast injured, and insulted by con- 
tumely as well as resistance. 

Lest they fertilise date trees of others' ; and a thing which thou 
despisest will soon grow. 

You supposed we had no prudence ; but the stick was knocked for 
a prudent man.* 

^ Arabs often compare women to date-trees ; a poet addresses one as, ^ O, date- 
tree from the place D&t I'rk/* and the scholiast observes that when they capture 
the women of their foes they seduce them. 

^ The stick was knocked for A'imer B. Alzarib to admonish him in his old 
age, when he erred in the administration of justice ; it was also done for A'mr 
B. Hummamah. Both w^re judges, and the following statement is by the scho- 
liast said to refer rather to the latter, to whom the Arabs used to come for judi- 
cial decisions. He made mistakes as he was very aged, and said to his daughter 
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And thou hast wrathfully stamped on us, as the camel with shackled 

feet tramples on the plant Herm. 
Thou hast leflt us like meat on the butcher's block ; if thou wert 

indeed to leave any meat. 

//.— ^/.JKaiy' B. Zydd the Absite ^r^} ^Uju> gf^y i " 
Raby' was an enemy of Kays B. Zyad, who likewise recited verses 



ERRATUM. 



^ ^ ^ y 



Page 68, line 7, for ^/^M read J^^^j 



15. MaieK, tne orotner oi oa'a a. juaieK, vo look. lur tue siAbo ui mio A«/x*%tv«, »«<«• 
when he delayed to retam, the king became so angry that he swore he would kill 
tho man, whether he came praising or blaming the fodder. When A'mr arrived, 
No'm&n was sitting among the people with Sa'd near him, who was aware of the 
oath No'min had made. Accordingly Sa'd asked for permission to speak to his 
brother, but No'mdn replied : — *' If thou speakest I shall cut off thy tongue.'* 
" Then," continued he, " I shall make signs to him." " If thou doest so," replied 
No'm&n, •• I shall cut off thy hands." " Then I shalllwink," saidSa»d. •* In that 
case/' answered No'm&n, " I shall pluck out thy eyes." Then Sa*d asked for per- 
mission to knock the stick for his brother, and on being allowed to do so, he took 
one from a person sitting near, and put it down. Then g^rasping his own stick 
whilst his brother was standing, he knocked it once against the other stick, 
whereon his brother looked at him ; but he motioned with his own stick towards 
him, whereby his brother understood him to have said: — " Remain in thy place." 
Then he struck his own cane once, lifted it heavenwards, and rubbed it with the 
other ; whereby his brother knew that he was to say : — "I have found no steri- 
lity ; " then he struck the other cane repeatedly with his own, and raised it a little, 
when his brother knew that he had to say : — *' Nor any plants." Then he 
knocked the stick once and approoched Xo'mani which meant :— " Speak to 
him." Accordingly, A'mr B. Milek approached until he stood in front of 
No'man, who asked :— '* Praisest thou fertility or blamast sterility F " And the 
reply was : — ** I praise neither the vegetation, as the earth is avaricious ; 
neither is its produce known, nor its sterility described. The seeker of fodder 
halts ; who denied that there was any g^ts informed, and who was sure of it be- 
comes apprehensive." Accordingly, No'min spared his life. 

* P' ri^l This is the third species of Mntak&reb, seven Urnee ^^•Jijand 
once Jlai p. 740. lietrorum Tabula. Ham. Freytag. 
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horses on account of which a sanguinary war broke out, which is said to 

have lasted forty years. Raby' lived in the fifth century of our era : — 

f i ot 0///0 / c^ //o s// s ui I z;, i 

/ (ji It •'o/ / ^^/ ^ i 1 1 Of '^S / 

" " 9 " 

/ o/ o J 0= ^ ^ /t/^ s t I 01 1 / I I 

/ /O/ O^/ ^ ij I I I I ijl I I I c^/ 

/ /o // s //of 0/ / f f / ot * ^ foil 

110 ot 1 1 fo^ ^i ff o o f ff I 

Kays fired the country against me, and when it burnt, he decamped. 
(He has committed the crime of war, but was neither left by it nor 

surrendered to the foe. ) 
In the morning when thou fiedst over to the Rebab tribe, the foes 

pursuing too swiftly, for thee to put a bridle on thy horse. 
We also were riders on the day of Haryr when thy saddle swayed 

and slid forward 
We turned our horses to follow thee, when thy lips betrayed the face,® 
When they fled from the flash of swords, we said to them : Advance. 

By the same, ^ 

The poet bewails the death of Malek B. Zohayr, which to avenge he 
aflForded his aid : — 

S / Is w/O O^iOl^O'^m. 

f ?• I I ^i O^ ^ ^ I ss // /m. O^ 00 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

%j t III /w ^ oi of ^ lof f of t 

jl^m ^\yP itJJl ^y ^AA3 eH c^l^ JJ5* a»i| 

^ *- -» ^ ^ ^ " ^ 

I ot Ai^ s/s/i / 0/ It o 



^ A figure for : -~-Yoti were so pleased at the approaohing rescue, that yon 
laughed. 

7 p. (6|ey Second species of Kime], aix times ^Ip lAi^«. Tabula Metr. 
Ham. Frey., p. 740. 
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jl^lllj ol^«J^ c>»»>fti liji^ ^j;jii U oUi^ J 

jWJ *^^ W^--J oUJi u^U Jift»j fjj^r-** c^K c/* 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Z. i / 0// / / o/ *i// / -^ -^ ///o/ s -^ o/ 

jltilj ^^3^ vj;Aa. ^^'j |^;JU5 j^yi ^yUari ^^ o5 

J ^^ H I vHib Ji l*^ » •-^ 4/* ^5^ c^^ J -r^ cre^ 

I inarched with open eyeSi O Hareth, on account of the had news, 
tremendous ; arriving in the night 

On account of such, women are unveiled when the night sets in, and 
stand lamenting till the morning dawns, 

Do women after the slaughter of Malik B. Zuhayr hope to see the 
consequences of their pure state ? ' 

In [the expedition to avenge] his murder I see that the prudent 
behold only camels with saddles 

Aud horses led by their side, which taste no food and kick both the 
male and female foals/ 

And brave warriors with iron- rust on them, as if their faces were 
smeared with pitch.*** 

Let him who rejoices at the death of Malik, meet our women at the 
break of day 

lie will find the women unveiled, bewailing him, beating their faces 
in the morning. 

^ When taking blood-vengeance the Arabs had no intercourse with their 
wives, neither drank wine or used perfumes, and indulged in no kind of piea- 
Kuru till it was accomplished. 

^ The two last verses show how the Arabs saved the strength of their horses 
and rc^sorved it fur the biittle, by making thuiu simply walk with the camels 
they rode, and which cariied all tho baggage. The presence of the foals im- 
plies that un this occasion also the mares wore taken along, and that nothing was 
left behind. 

' ^ This may pt^rhaps bo an allusion to the rusty visors of the knights. 
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They were in the habit of veiling their faces, but to-day they dis- 
played them, 

They strike their noble countenances, for a knight of pure intentions 
and of good report. 

ni.—AUhanfara <^^;ivij| " 
The above name is an epithet, and means *' the thick-lipped." The 
poet belonged to the Awds B. Al-Hijr, and was captured by the Beni 
Shabubah when yet a little boy. Afterwards the Beni SalUman cap- 
tured a man of the Beni Shabdbah, a subdivision of the Beni Fehm, 
for whom the latter gave Shanfara in exchange. Shanfara remained 
with the Beni Shababah, and was accounted as one of themselves, until 
he quarrelled with the daughter of the man with whom he lived and 
who had adopted him, which happened as follows : — Shanfara said to 
the girl : — " Little sister ! Wash my head r But she refused to be 
called his sister, and slapped him on the face. He went away angrily 
and proceeded till he found the man who had bought him from the 
Beni Fehm, and who had been absent at the time. Him he asked : — 
"Of what tribe ami?" The man replied:— "Of the Awis B. 
Hijr." Then Shanfara said : — " I shall not leave you till 1 have slain 
one hundred men of you, because you have made a slave of me." He 
actually killed ninety-nine, but the man who was to have completed 
the hundred, broke, before he expired, the skull of Shanfara, after the 
latter had cut off his foot, and shortly afterwards also himself expired. 
Shanfara, on being asked where he desired to be buried, recited the 
following verses : — 



// */0 /S // i^f ^ ff ^ Kjt I ^ 

ji\j^^. ^L^ i^^^T cri*** ^j^ l^^.^ ftj\ H •-^^ 



Bury me not, for my grave is illicit to you ; but rejoice, O hyena. 



IS 



11 p. ri«r This is in the long metre, four times LT^^ ^ eP>** Tabula Me- 
trorum, p. 736. Ham. Freytag. 

1 * This animal which will devour the poet is called in the text figuratively 
the " mother of A'dmir." As the soul of a man remaining unhuried and unre- 
vonged was believed to have no rest, the poet's boldness in courting such a. 
state was great. An owl issued from the skull of such a corpse and croaked 
'* give rao to drink." (See more on this subject in my paper, vol. xii., p. 163, m^. 
of this Journal) 
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When they carrj off my head, which contains the better part of me» 

and my body is left on the battle-field 
Now I do not expect life to gladden me in course of time, doomed as 

I am to destruction for my transgressions. 

Kalakh means " the camel has brayed," hence the surname by which 
this poet is known would be" the brayer," but several men of this 
name have been known. In the following verses he bewails the death 
of Aryb B. A'sa's : — 

c^ / /OS '^o / ^o/ o/ / /o/ ft ^ / m / / // 
*^lj ^jU J*-i ^iP iji^\ u* cr*^ u> V0» isyj ^**^ •/*• 

4l<Ut aU ^jojSI Ji^ aJU As\tu fj,jb Ji]\ lii cJ4 

o' / ' • / o/o /o/ «i z i z^ mf u ii 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •^^ 

O'' -/'' COS/ / // o/oJ / o/ 

i, ^ f^ t^ fo ^%t if i*f I of -'os / /o^ / 

%y t t iof -/<>. / ' / ^ s/ s/ o// /o// 

aUK g«ak| ^J«^ ^ ^Sm.^ IJaS ^J^ Jifll 4uU c^ 

*» «• ^ ^ * <^ 

o^ / '/o' /o/ ^/ o// ^ct '/o// o/o/ */ 

aWI* y<*iJ J)^^. v>*^ *il |J«iJ u«*-* tt-lf v** 

May the tomb which covers Aryb B. A'sa's be irrigated by the rain 
of the cloud whose showers precede thunder/* 

Lasting, so that when it unburdens itself^ its torrents cover the 
plains. 

There is not one man among knights whom we would wish as a sup- 
port and exchange for him. 

On a day to defend honour or to ward off misfortune, when the 
bearer of a vexatious load fails to carry it. 

Many a brave man, not surpassed in valour by a lion in his lair if a 
champion encounters him. 

t* p. |c<f Same m«tr6 at of iii. 

^* The word cH^ designates in the text the direction between the Kiblah of 
E'r&k and faneet, from which abondaat snd lasting rain comes. 
VOL. XV. 10 
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Hast thou grasped with thy fist till thou madest him prisoner, 

when he gave in and bent his back, 
He was a modest knight who knew that he will meet with death and 

that his beneficence will be remembered. 

V, — Almotalammis ^j^*ixJ I ** 

His proper name is Jaryr B. A'bd Al-Masyh B. A'bd- Allah B. 
Zayd or B. A'bd-Al-U'zza ; from the names it would appear that tho 
poet's father, " servant of the Messiah," was a Christian, and his 
great grandfather, " servant of U'zza," a polytheist. He flourished 
between a. d. 560 and 570, was the companion and a contemporary 
of the great poet Tarafah, author of one of the seven suspended 
poems. The following verses breathe a noble spirit of independence and 
defiance peculiar to the ancient Arabs : — 



^ /o/ / o/ ''O^ /s// ^ / o f -'o/o / i/ s/ -^ / / / 



^ Off ^ t^ iit Zi ^ o/o / / ^ z.f f f Oc/ / 5 -^ :r / / 

(^^mjIJj U ^Ijjif aj u^Akj U^tj ^x^f ^.,^^T ^yl^ ^3| 

-^ /o-' / s of/ ^ f^ ''o / oi /s5 s*:-' / / 

^ z,/ 1 i ^/ofu /o'/ o / / / Z-' ''-^ o / i o/ /o/ ^-'z 

^ ^ *• «• 



^' P- Tf r The metre ib the same ns of iii. and iv. 
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-^ -Z'' / <?, /o X t t ijt I a 'If of' zf ' f o f 

^jM^ U ^,^vJU U« ^If »>fti Jilii w-ua. ^^ Up "-^ c^I j 

Seest thou not that man is pledged to death, prostrated, a prey to 
noble birds or speedy burial ? 

Do not therefore suffer oppression for fear of. death, but die a free- 
man whilst your skin is smooth. 

To wreak vengeance Kac^yr cut off his nose, and Bayhas rushed into 
death with his sword." 

Na'amah, when the people prostrated his family, showed by his 
clothes how he dresses.*' 

Men are only what they appear or are considered to be, and weak- 
ness is only to be insulted and sit [unavengedj. 

Seest thou not that Aljaun has become a strong fort, the times pass 
around it, but it is not softened. 

»« Kacyr was tho companion of Jozymah-Allabrash, king of Hyrah, whose 
affair with Zabbi ia well known. To enablo the former to wreak his vengeance 
on tho latter, Kacyr amputated his own nose, and presenting himself to Zabb^, 
told her that Jozjnnah had thus maimed him ; this so allayed her suspicions that 
she took him into her service, and he obtained the coveted opportunity to destroy 
her. Caussin de Perceval (Hist, des Arabes, II., p. 198,) has identified Zabbd with 
Zenobia, who succeeded her husband Odenatua, a. d. 267. History shows Zcnobia, 
captured by the Romans in the act of entering a boat to cross the Euphrates, 
whilst Zabbd is struck down on the bank of that river, trying to escape by a 
subterraneous passage under it. The Arabs asalfjn the part of Aurolianus at the 
end of this dntma to A'mru B. A'dy, son of the king of Hyrah, who may have 
been engaged in some war against Zcnobia or Zabbd, the overthrow of whose go- 
vernment during tho time of A'mru B. A'dy seemod to the Arabian historians a 
sufficient warrant for this adaptation. 

*^ Bayhas was sumamed Na^anish^ * ostrich," for his stupidity,, which saved 
his life in a feud with another tribe when all his brothers were slain. He ap- 
pears to have been another Bayhas than the one mentioned in tho third lino ; 
perhaps also his stupidity was only simulated, and his habit of wearing his 
trowsers for a shirt, and tho latter in the place of the former, elicited from him 
the following distich for a reply, when asked for the reason : — 

" Put on for every state it3 clothes, be it happy or unhappy." 
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It resisted the Tubbah kings when towns were destroyed, it is con« 
structed of stones, cemented with lime.^' 

Approach it ! Its harvests sprout again, and its water-wheels re- 
YoWe again. 

This is the time of the Ali'rd valley ; its flies are alive, its wasps 
and the blue in fester.** 

Nadir will be a mace in my rear, and Julay with Al^as will aid me 
against them ! 

And the Beni Karrin ! Propound the matter to them ; whether thej 
agree to what is displeasing to us 

But if they agree to amity, we shall accept them with the same, or 
else shall be very refractory and obstinate. 

And if there be backwardness in the Beni Hubayb towards us ; we 
had a squadron which delays not revenge. 

FI.—Bishr B. Ohayi B. Humdm the A'bsite.'^ 

In the following verses of the poet the horses of the tribe Beni 
Zuhayr B. Judaymah are vituperated, with reference to the celebrated 
war between the Beni A'bs and the Beni Dubydn. It arose from a 
race ran by the stallion Ddhis and the mare (irh'abrd belonging to 
Kays B. Zohayr B. Jodaymah Al-A'bsy on the one side, and on the 
other by Khattar and Haufd, two horses which were the property of 
Hudayfah B. Bedr Al-Fezdry. The stake was twenty camels» the 
steeds were reduced in flesh during forty days, and were to run a dis- 
tance of 100 arrow-shots from Dat-Ala9M ; but some young men of 
the Beni Fez4rah whipped iaway, or struck in the face the stallion and 
the mare at the bidding of Hudayfah, so that they left the race course. 
In the war ensuing after this event, Kays took AiSf, the brother of 
Kudayfah prisoner, and slew him ; the latter was, however, avenged by 

^ 8 Sometimes the Tubbah kings are taken to mean any kings of Yemen, bat 
Hireth Alr&ysh, who lived 107 years before the Christian era, is said to have been 
the first who assumed the title of Kyi, and the last who used it was Tobba B. 
Hosan B. Eolaikarb ; he died about a. d. 297. 

^ " The poet obtained the nickname by which he is known, from the last wixrd 
of this distich, 
to ^. YYT Same metre as iii., iv. and v., but of the 3rd species ; twice 

^U* ^J^^ cAi^li* cP^ DarsteUung, Freyt., p. 103. 
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his brother Hameh, who killed Milik, the brother of Kays, and Kays, 
fatigued by the long war, retired to 0*mdn : — 

/o/ / o c/ // tfjt t , I t u I kA //• s 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- * -^ # 

The ill-starred horses of the progeny of Da^jiis are refractory and 
unsuccessfal on the day of battle. 

They have by the permission of God brought on the murder of 
Milik, and thrown Kays to further 0*min. 

They were struck near Dit Alla9ild ; your company foreseeing the 
injury [which would ensue] from Tileness and abasement. 

Thou wilt be hindered from precedence if thou precedest, and slain 
if thy feet stumble.*^ 



FII.-^Bala*d B. ^aya AUKindny J^\u^ ^. ^. 



11 



In the following verses the poet boasts of his own prowess :— 
f I f ^i ^ijt ti cf/ / /o o/ I* / / 

(j«>^ *Aj^ 1^ 4^^ lit U**^ ^y^\ j^^ sJ crj^ J 

///o^/ It if i t t m %»i I t i li iui ^^os I 

/ // Ik/ /^tjsiif m i^ - o'/ o/ /o/ 

Many a knight on plungipg into the Tortex of death when affirming 
by oath an unpleasant thing truthfully 

Have I attacked, whilst he was in a well armed and a brave squa- 
dron, with a sharp blade and split his head 

With one stroke, neither wantonly nor rapidly inflicted, from 
cowardice and fear. 

* ^ This verse is no doubt addressed to the stallion Di^is, who was not allowed 
to gain the race, and who would have been killed by his own master, had he 
failed to do so by stumbling. 

"p. rv first species of Basyt, twice \i^ iJ*i^^^ ^^^^ t^Iaix^ 
Tabula Preyt, p. 7Sa. 
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yill.—Tdbbet Sharrd. " 

It is said Tabbet B. Jabcr B. Sufyan was thus surnamcd bccanse he 
took a sword under his arm and walked out. Ilis mother being asked» 
she rephed : — " I do not know, he has taken tbe c^il under the armpit 
[Tabbet Sharra]." According to others he obtained this name because 
he was in the habit of walking with a knife under his armpit. It is 
also said that whilst a boy, he wished to carry a ram home, which 
brayed and kicked so' much, that he threw it away near the house, and 
that on being asked what he had carried under his arm, he replied, 
** evil" [Sharra]. Whilst others again state that his mother ad- 
dressed him one day as follows : " All your brothers have brought me 
something except yourself;'* whereon he replied : — " I shall bring you 
something to-niglit." Accordingly he went out, caught large serpents, 
and carried them home in a bag under his arm, hberating them before 
his mother. Others sav that he had wrestled with a Gh'ul, had slain 
and carried him home under the arn^pit. Several of his verses allude 
to the Gh'ul, but the present ones were occasioned as follows : — 

Tabbet Sharra was in the habit of annually collecting honey in a 
cave belonging to to the Hodaylites, who having obtained information 
that he had arrived, watched him when he had arrived with his com- 
panions, and had let himself down into the cave. The Hodaylites put 
his companions to llight, and standing near the cave shook the rope ; 
when he raised his head, they said to him : " Come uj) ! " He asked : — 
**0n what condition shall I come up? Will you let me go on paying 
you a ransom?" They continued : — **M'e have no condition for thee." 
He replied : — " Do 1 not see you in my mind, catchhig me, killing 
me, and eating my honey ? By Allah, I shall not surrender.** 
After that he poured out the honey from the mouth of the cave, 
tied the empty bag to his breast, and slid down along the sticky 
honev, until he arrived safely at the foot of the mountain and 
escaped from his foes. According to another account, he was in 
the habit of gathering honey, which was accessible by one road 
only. That road the Lehyanites occupied, giving him the option 
either to come to them, or to throw himself down from another place 
where they thought he would be killed. He poured, however, out the 



•• p. n* Second epecica of Tavyl, twice ^J* [i/o ^^yi j^f* ^ i:^^** 
Tab. ^letr. Ham. Freyt., p. 730. DarsttUung, p. 102. 
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honey he had gathered, escaped safely, and then recited the folloiwing 
verses. The words " I spread out my breast to it" which occur in 
tlie seventh line, allude to his manner of sliding down : — 
-' o /o/ ' /oc /// I t t ^ i * / o// 0/0/ 0/ ''0/ / 

''o/ // £?o/ s'' / <7j;'' // / u z ^ f iff 

J^ cr^ j^ *^ ^^-^ lil J^ cA^* U)^4j.Jf g^ t^i:^ 



-^ /o/ -^o// o o / ^ o// /s /o/ / 0/ / / o / 

# * ' * - 

/-'O/ ■' / O/- -'O/O / as ^0/ / C /O/ 0/ Cjo /O / // // 



^ 0/ /o/ /^o/ / /o 0/ ss trf ' 5 0/ 0/ 'c// 

^^ j^Aj IfJJjli l#li* jJTj Un ^1 ^3^ ^^i ^^1 c^b' 

If a man uses no cunning in emergencies he is a loser ; and although 
he endures hardships, he retreats, 

lie however is a prudent man on whom no peril alights, but he sees 
what he is to do. 

He is the stallion of the period, prudent as long as he lives. When 
one of his nostrils is obstructed he uses the other.'* 

I said to the Lehyanites when my water-skin appeared empty to 
them, and my day was narrowness of exit, exposed to calamities. 

There are two cases : — Either captivity with obligation, or blood. 
But death is more worthy of a freeman, 



** The haro is compared to a stallion camel which cannot be tamed by stop 
ping one of its nostrils. 
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And another, which I consider in mv mind and prefer ; if I act ae* 
cordinglj it will be the beginning and end of prodence.** 

I spread out my breast to it ; thus slid from the rock tbe strong 
breast and the tender sides 

Till thej commingled with the smooth plain, the rock not haying 
even scratched them, whilst death was looking on disappointed. 

I returned to the Fahmites, but had hardlv returned ; and how often 
have 1 thus escaped when thej whistled. ** 

By the same poet. *' 

The poet courted a woman of the A'bs tribe, belonjcing to the Beni 
K^reb and obtained her assent ; but when he came again he found that 
she had changed her mind. On asking her who had alienated her 
affection from him, she replied : — *' By Allah ! Tour descent is nobl^ 
but my people asked me what the use of a husband could be, who maj 
be killed any day, and leave me a widow ? " Then he lefl her saying :^- 

/fut o= / o mZf o// // » / If o it c^/ 

*i»^jl cUJf Lf^K er* ^♦♦i^ ojiU^j ^^ i^\j s;f y fM 

ui-i \^^ i^k j\ j^T c^ *♦* ^1 f/i\ j\jP jjj'i 

Ui^ j^i^f ^U dj^ Uj «^^ gflAi jr 4a^l«| 

ff%it /OS // O' ^{j^t ^fot =/ o/o /o/ ^ / 

//O// S/O-'O / //J / o /o' c? s / / 

u««w ^^ ^yiif ji^ jibi (^3i^ e/" s>^ j» jy «^ 

/// o/ o/»/ / o/ o o /o// -'s? s' / ofo^ / o> o/ / 

^ ^ ^ -"^ -• 



** Tho Bimile is taken from the Jiatprid and Ma^dar, the spots wheie the 
camclH descend to and come up firom the watering place ; hence the beginning 
and end, the sum of prudence. 

** When I escaped to my tribe, my pursuers whistled discomfited. 

S7 Same metre as the preceding. Text p. Yff^* 
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s» 



^^t o^ o^Jf a*^ i/^^ 4/^' (^» *i>j^ l;»j cyiJ 

They said to her : — Marry him not ! For he will belong to the first 
dart when he meets a battle. 

She shows not a whit of sense, who apprehends being widowed by a 
daring " strong man. 

Who sleeps but little, whose greatest care is blood-vengeance, or to 
encounter a begrimed warrior. 

With whom every one fights to be considered brave by his tribe, but 
who does not strike the skulls of foes in order to be considered 
brave ; 

Who gathers food to appease hunger only, whose ribs are promi- 
nent, and bowels shrunk together. 

Who spends the nights in the lairs of wild beasts which get used to 
him, and who prohibits them not from the meadow in the morning. 

Lazy or expecting the foe from the lair, but delaying the attack un- 
til weary. 

But who is addicted to fi^ht with enemies, surely meets a place 
where he will be prostrated in death. 

They have seen a knight who cares not for hunting beasts ; could these 
shake hands as friends they would certainly do so with him. 

But he cares for the owners of pregnant camels which they ema- 
ciate ; they follow him whether he be alone or in company. 

And verily I know (hat if I am granted life, { shall meet the bared 
and flashing spear of death. 

By the same poet *^ 

The following poem is by some attributed to Khalf Allahmar ; 
among other reasons also the circumstance is adduced that Tabhet 



»" The expression jJaIJ f ^-^ J| »* who puts on the night like a garment" im- 
plies one who courts danger, hence daring. 

* • The metre is the first species of Madyd ; twice ^j U ^ )U Ij 
^J JU li Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 137. Text., p. r A r 
VOL. XV. 11 
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Sherra was very far from mount Sal', which is situated near M adjnah ; 
he ha\nng been slain in the country of the Hodaylites ; but the Arabs 
themselves differ whether the mountain was there, or whether that near 
Madynah is meant, llis corpse was thrown into a cave bearing the 
name of Kakhmun. 



Jar* U d3oii* ^^ix» c4^| ^^f jy^jU3f 5 fj^ ^ 

Jo ^Jf vi^ij ^il c3^1d| U^ l*-i ^^ c3^r^ 
d / to z. f 7zf z f 5 /o f'f f sn 

i/// /-'/ ..^ ti ^ f /ft ^ us s/ 

i f s u/ f o~ // / s/«.' s / 



* 



i £FO / O */0 / / -^ O/ O O/O/O ^ / 



;S^//0/^0''O S/ s/ / Zi / O f O S i 

i ft 9 uf f ^ of f f ij* '3/£? / o ^o/ 

Jj I ^i ^k-j I i I J c5 '^^^^ "^^^^ y ^ C^3^ *^ 

i f t 9 O f 0/ / f Z f tot -^O £?0 

J3I ^♦^ ^^. I 31 J Jjj ^^^' t^^Tcs* '-^^^ 

i^ f /O/ 0/0/ / f 9 0/ i 9 Ltt f Of ^ f 

d fto ff s ^^fo' t * / f of ^ tot 



Js. 



i / / /o / zf o^ fo' c/o 5 s -^ -'s/ ^^^ ^ 
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it* of Iff / zf f of i ^ 

i/To - oc/ o -^o/ s/ o^ o /= fijfZ^f 

J^"5/T il t^^ (> -:^ l*^; (^ j^'T li^^li 

ii/u^ ** Hj* *zf z.n ij f f fijt o'/o^/ 



i /Jo * fof fof /* ff ut // 

eW^Vl A>i ^ij tf*^ ^^ ^ ^^1 l*^ J 

i/ / S ijf O/ ''O/ ''O 11/ / /Z f f f 

i./ / z zz iff o 5 kjI* - o/ / 



^ ^ 



i f *u /iff o^/ / c/ /'Oi ''o-' 



^(f vS^V U til ^ 



i f ozfl f if / ^ f t O / I *ofo Zf 



i' / 


/ /C// O S <jf f o / f f 


/ o^ 


^ 


Jii. »>ju ^♦-e' c^t ^♦^ e;? -''^- ^. 


(^jAiii* U 




^^ , ^ h ^ 


^^ 


i fof 


// / // / o /•* #v/ / ''os 


* t of 


cW-i 


l^J s-*JJJf c5j^J J:?^ t5^^ ^-i' 1 


sSsf^"^ 


i fuf 


// ij * zt f ' «»/ ''o/ o s 


* f f 


Jak-} 


Ui ^Ib*^ Ulki jj.ij ^f 


OU^ J 



Verily there is a man slain in the defile heneath monnt Sal* ; his 
blood will not remain unavenged. 

He left me the burden and departed. I shall carry the load he im- 
posed on me. 

After vengeance by me there is the sister*s son» brave, whose knot 
is not dissolved. *** 

With downcast eyes, exuding venom, as the silent viper exhales 
poison. 

The terrible message we received was so great, that in comparison to 
it the greatest is small. 



»• A tough fellow. 
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Fortune has despoiled me, it was iniquitous to deprive me of one 
whose neighbour is not to be despised. 

He was like the sun in winter, but cool and shady when Sirius burnt.** 

His sides were lean but not from want ; he was liberal, acute in mind, 
self-confident. 

Firm in prudence, so that wherever he abode, prudence also dwelt. 

He was the larpjc rain from a cloud, overwhelming when spending, 
and a brave lion when attacking. 

Trailing long black hair among his people, clad in loose garments, 
but in assault he was a wild beast ; the progeny of a hyena and 
of a wolf. 

He had two flavours : — of honey and of colocynth ; both known to 
all. 

He confronted terrors alone, accompanied only by his well notched 
Yemany blade. 

How many youths started at noon, travelled throughout the night, 
and halted when the light dawned. 

Each passing by, girt with a sword passing through, and resembling 
a flash of lightning when drawn out. 

Wo took vengeance on them so that of the two families but few 
escaped 

They drew the breath of sleep, and when they nodded thou hast ter- 
rified them to flee ; 

And indeed if the Hodaylites broke his lances" it was because he had 
broken the Hodaylites before. 

And because he had made them lay down in a rough place, where 
the internal part of tho hoof is wounded. 

And because he aftlicted them in the morning in their own refuge 
after slaughter, and pillage of animate as well as of inanimate things. 

The Hodaylites were on my part afllicted by a liberal man, not tired 
by evil until they got tired. 

Who leads the spear to the first drink, and after it has drunk, he 
<[uenchos its thirst again. 

* ' Mf.iuing : — Xo tliosc who had recourse to him in winter huuflordcd warmth 
and iu summer cold. 

•* Lit«.rully :— 8tinj;.>s cf scorpious. 
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Wine became licit but was illicit, and scarcely became licit with 
(iitficultv. 



Then give me to drink of it, O Sawdd, for my body is emaciated after 
my uncle [was slain]*' 

The Hyena laughs on account of the slain Hodaylites, and thou seest 
the wolf rejoicing 

And noble birds have big bellies in the morning, they walk on them,'* 
and are unable to soar up. 



IX.—Jahdur B. Dubya h ««J^o ^j^ 



35 



The poet obtained the name Jahdar on account of his dwarfish sta- 
ture, and recited the following verses in a battle called Yaum Al- 
Tahiilek, ** the day of shearing." In the war between the Beni Bekr 
b. Wiiyl and the Beni Tagh'lib, which lasted forty years, the former 
assembled on a certain occasion, and Hareth B. U*bud said to Hareth 
B. 1 linninam ; — •* Wilt thou obey me, O Har, in what I intend to do ? " 
and after obtaining the assent of the latter, he continued : ** Our foes 
are superior in numbers to our people, which emboldens them in war; 
therefore vou must attack them also with vour women as well as with 
voiir men.*' Hereon Al Hareth B. Hummam asked : — '* How is the 
fi^ht with women ? " And he continued : — ** Gird every woman with 
a water vessel and give her a stick. Station a number of them in vour 
rear, whicd will increase your numbers and importance ; inform them of 
the signs how to distinguish between foes and friends, so that when 
any of the latter come near them, they may give them water to drink, 
but if the former do so they will strike and kill them with their sticks '* 
This was done, and all the Beni Bekr cut off their hair for the sake of 
distinction, excepting only Jahdar, who although short of stature was 
an excellent rider, and a brave warrior. He begged his long and beau- 
tiful hair to be spared, which was granted on condition of his distin- 
guiiihing himself in the forthcoming battle by valour, and that in the 
contrary case it would be cut off, as was done when freedom was given 
to a slave. He promised to display such bravery as to fall in battle, 

•*** On account of this verse some believe that the piece was not recited by 
TAbbet Sherra, but by his nephew. 

•• On the corpses. 

** P- t ^t R*J"* metre, six dmcs ^«£JU-* Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 742. 
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with a view to which event he recited the following verses, considering 
it as already accomplished: — 

s / / / o /x/ / s//<?//o//o/ 

Verily my daughter has become an orphan, my wife a widow, and 
ray hair dishevelled after anointing. 

Turn on me the riders if they come ! If I fight them not cut off my 
hair. 

Already my mother knew whom she embraced, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and whom she smelt. 

"Whether when warriors meet he would be accounted of short stature 
in war, or whether she had a perfect man. 

• 

The poet seems to have been fond of wine ; he blames his wife for 
bewailing a young camel the value of which he drank, and mentions 
several persons whose loss it would be more suitable to deploy : — 
c/ / / /«,// a/f ^o / o/ // o/ 

jU is^ k^ WA*« ^ ^^ J^. t5^* L5^ 



OS •'o / ^ // ^ ^O/ /OS S// OS/ 

^AO>JJ •yi^'^iJlJ «^H^' /•A*^*^ j'A«>J| j^U yia. 

She deplores a young camel for which I drank wine ; her weeping 
for a young camel is folly. 

Why not for Zayd Al-Fawaris, Zayd Al-Lat, or why not for A'mr? 

»« p. ^bt K&mel, twice lis;^ ^^J^ La^a) ^^J^Ua^ Tab. Metr. Ham. 
Freyt., p. 741. 
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Thou weepest ! May thy tears never cease ! But why not for the 
two ancestors of the Beni Nacr ? 

« 

The departed left the time upon me after them, and I remained like 
a target set up for time ! 

XI.—Hassdn B. Nufhhah A^i^ e;J c) ^-^ ^^ 
The poet boasts that his tribe had defeated the Hemyarites. 

uyiJi ^Ji-^Jf ^^y y.^ 1*3 ii^i ysj Ix]^ ^^1 U^^l ^^** 

We protected the Kalbites, and verily the Hemyarites had come at- 
tacking them with erect lances. 

We abandoned to them the sinister side, whilst they urged in the 
morning the cattle having rings in their nostrils. 

When they approached, we attacked them, and our cloud the centre of 
which dripped with blood, dispersed them. 

And they left a prince of the princes of Hemyar, as if his eyelids 
were tinged with dragon-blood. 

Bitter is our food in the mouths of those who tasted it, as when they 
suck colocynth and bitter fruit. 

By the same on the same subject.^ 

//o o/ /o/ it/ SI * ^ I Z i ij t V f 

-►rf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ $ 



'* P- n* Tawyl, twice ^U la* u^ y'^ ViAi^^ L^^W ^**^* *'®^^' 
Ham. Freyt., p. 736. 
• ^ p. I <)^ The metre is the same as of the preceding piece. 
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Ijiaixj ;_5^ft ^yia. ^^il^U Aijj»>j;w ^yjJl Ja5 ^ai* y^^ 

f^iiju J^ .JA^JI Iw Jliilj Up^* ii JI viaJJi JlJIf ^If J 

Although I redeem no clan except them, there is redemption of the 
Taym for the day of the Kalbites and Ilemyarites ; 

Thev refused to surrender their clients to their foes, when the dust 
of death rose high till it was abundant ; 

They hastened to the prince of the people, quickly attacking him 
with their swords, till he fell down on his side ; 

They were like the lion's nose, who snuffs no vilene8S,.and grasps 
his prey only when soiled by dust. 

Xlh—DorxydB, Al-Qimmah. A*-fiM ^, ^i)^ " 

He was a brave warrior as well as a great poet, and lived to see 
Isliin promulgcd, but refused to accept it. He marched forth with his 
tribe to the battle of Honeyn, as an ally of the Prophet's foes, but his 
presence was of no avail. His name appears to be a diminutive of Adratl, 
with the omission of the first letter to facilitate pronunciation ; it means 
a j)C'rsoii whose teeth have fallen out from old age, and who chews 
with his gums: — 

sz-'o «./ ^^ f f z. / f t^t i^ O^/ ^ Ij^ f 

/O ^ ^Ijf =? / O^ n / / f t of / O^O ^ L^ O// S// 

/ z-' s /o ''o ^ /o/ o// / ~ f /<j^ O? ''■^^ u/t 

•^«^T ij=^ ill ^j^ y^ivj^H f^ cf^^i ^j*^^, ^j^\ (^^'^\ 

^ ^ .^ ^ ^ ^ 

t>.i^| Ajji t^^3 e^l J OAjy oy vyi ^^y cy« i'l IJ| L> ^ 
*» ^ 5, ^ *" "^ ^ 

ijOj)^ ^Oi aU|6x*i cuiiij Ujb* JUi-f o^jl y 15; j,iii3 

'**' P- rvv The second species of Tawyl, twice \J^ f^ \j^^^^ \J^f^ 
^X^ \aa Tab. Metr. Ham. Freyt., p. 736. 
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£/ O/ O/ O iff UftCtf 0/ -/O / / ^ {j^ f 

^^^ ^Jim ^Sm^ ^ iVU» t^l cJL^ilJ i£^j ^Jf olOi^ (^^ 9 

f iit </S -^ / // Z, f * ^ f Zifl S,f f ij/ O ^{jf ^ yjf f f 

S.t ^ i^ I /O S€ -'/l;/ / Of ^ * t ft Off 

a1**^ *^JT c;I r^ J *-^ »^t 4^1 1 «cf^f J^>3 

^ ^^ <• ^ 

/O / / ^*S/ f / t f ^ f I I 5/ -'o/ ^ f O f 

•^f (>ilb Vj lili, vi,K IJ AJl^ Jiw aJJI Jxp ^ ^U 
'o.e ^s / /Jo off/ f ^ O S f f o ' t 

,>«^l ^fe ob'illf ^^ OAw aiU i^-^ij ^j^ jlji'''^ <-r4»^ 

^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ <• 

/ f tu / fot ijf f 9 f f ^{j ^ fz * f 

iZ-'o /o -^o/ f 3 f S ^ s f of / f * fi 

.3i>&Jf Ca£j^J| jJj'^'i ^ jAiPj^U .>fjjfj 4^A3f CaJ^ g |^3 

fo f f f 9 ^ O f ^ ^ f ^ f f ^ of o ^oo ^z f o f 

fo fo / y ^f f zf f ^ f i f ^ oz n zf ff f f f 

ajuf JtlvJJ Jli 8^ Ij; A- f J waJJT ^ 4^ U^ U U^ 

/ o t f I / of ot of f f O f i ^ f o^ t of sf o/ f zt f 

Cf "^ »£-xU Iw JiJ| ^^ OjJ^ aJ Jil J 4j^l ,*^ VH^ ^ 

I advised A'irid with his companions, and the family of the Beni 
Alsaudd, the people being my witnesses. 

And said to them : — Suppose 2,000 men perfectly armed, whose 
leaders are clad in Persian chain armour [present] ! 

But when they contradicted me I was of them ; though I saw their 
error and that I was not well guided. 

I gave them my orders on a sandy hillside, but they knew the direc- 
tion only about next noon. 

Ami anything but a Ghdzyyah ; if the Qhazyyah tribe errs I err, 
and if it be well directed so am I. 

They shouted to each other saying : — " The riders slew a rider ! " I 
asked :— " Is that A'bd-Allah the slain man?"*** 

Then I came to him pierced as he was by lances, as the weaver's 
thistles fall on the extended cloth 

^^ This he asked because he supposed the slain man to be his own brother. 
yoL. xy. 12 
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I lieing like a frightened she-camel, approaching the skin of the 

slaughtered foal, hrought stuffed to her.*^ 

I warded off the riders from hini with my spear, till they dispersed 
and I was covered with black blood. 

l^'ishtinc: like a man who imitates his brother, and knows indeed that 
man is not immortal 

Although A'bd-Allah is dead** he was neither dilatory nor weak in 

battle. 

With tucked up garment, bared leg, free from blemishes, scaling 
heights 

Caring little for difficulties, observing to-day the rumours that 
will ensue after what is done on the morrow. 

You see him eating s|)aringly ** although food is present, ready. 

But he is in the morning covered by a ragged tunic. 

If poverty and want threaten him his liberality increases, whilst he 
loses what he possesses. 

lie ])layed whilst he was young, but when his hair became grey he 
bade farewell to vanities 

I congratulate myself that I never accused him of lying, and that I 
was not avaricious in what I had. 

The same poet recited. ** 

OS t f ^ f {J / f^ij t tt /^ o// t tt o/ ft ^ // 

^^jf ^1p OAij i^J/ l^)f ^^ ^j\ ^sj iJtkl J^ HI Jy^ 

of 'C f / /(J t<J ^ //o t o5 f<j/t -^c^/ 

O/ // of -'O/ ^ f ^ =// ^f{j/ ^oz ^^ijf^ f ^f /o/ / 

J^ J^ J^ r^ wl^*)l y^ AJ^:^ ^)| J^ *i-yi ^^J 

♦ 1 This and also other devices wore resorted to, in order to induce a camel to 
yield milk, which she refuses when her foal has been slaughtered. 

** Literally : Has left his place empty. 

♦3 Literally : With a slender belly. 

** P- TA* First species of Tawyl, twice ^^ li« ^i*«i ^j^L^U* i^J^ 

Mctrorum Tabula. Ham. Frcyt., p. 7d!>, 
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OS / t/ /O^ /off i / ^ 1/ if t - / 

o // ' ^ oj /o i o //c// / / /o// '/-^ 

>J 15^ -r^ J» ^' C^l ^ J^^^ Wiy'j ^'^ J^ 

" ^ ^ ^ h -» " 

O/ // ^Of, f Z fOf // //O/ O fO f fO Z f f(j/f 

She said : — Bewailest thou not thy brother ? There is occasiou for 
weeping. But I am of a patient nature 

And said : — Is A'bd-Allah to be deplored, or he whose tomb is 
high, and whom Abu Bekr slew ? 

And A*bd-Al-Yagh'iith.** Around whom birds are hopping ; and a 
grave raised near another is a great calamity. 

Slaughter befell only the ^immah tribe which wished for no other 
thing, and one matter predestined will reach the other. 

But if you perceive that our blood is always coveted by our foe 
who endeavours to take it till the end of all time, 

It is because we refuse not to be fleshed by the sword, and also 
flesh ours which refuses not. 

When we are foes we are invaded and hatred abates** when we are 
hit ; or else we attack our foe. 

Thus time into two parts we divided among us, nor does it lapse but 
we our share receive. 

XIII, — A man of the Ilemyarites recited. *' 

This piece was also translated into Latin by Schultens in his " Mo- 
nunuMita vetustiora Arabise." It relates to a battle in which the tribes 
A*bd-Manat and Kalb were victorious against the Heniyarites : — 

♦* Yagh'ut was much wordhipped in Yemen, and men called themsclvuH hia 
Blsives, one of whom is here rnprcsented as left unbiiried after the battle, so that 
the birds, Siitiated by a repast on hia corpse, were not able to fly, but hop{)e<l 
ubuut as if their legs were shackled. 

*° Literally :— Health La recovered. 

*' p. nf First fi|»ecio« of Munsarilj :— ^ ^ J >a JU^ o lf^«A^ ^\$aL»< 
^'*j^^ o )iy*AK ^^^Uiw* FroyUig, p. 744. 
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o / ^^ s/o o/ / /o// tfiji tt %J t 

A^,>^ AiLuo J^JUT jl ^M 4^ C^O ^^ C^fj i:/" 

ij /3 // o^/ // it S t cX/ 0/ -.5 of/ - 

**^l J^» (t^j^^ ^'^'^ ^T*^l (^*ji Ol jU ''•^ 

^ -» ^ 

O// // OS -^O/ O / ^{J i tZi'S't 

o// -^/^ £/ X f ^ ^ n /// t ^ iy 

8^^ ^ ^ 1^3 1 J^, ^a. ^Aj U 5 I *^*M v:;.^^ i^ 

ij tf O f ^i ^^f £/ O'-' / -^ / //' 

O// O / £ O/ -./ ^ ij^ / f -'/o/ -^os / / / 

*♦«- i:;* ^M 4^ iaa:^ Oj'j3 i^Jj^* f^ » C-^ ^ 

o/ 5 o/ tf / i/ //o / -^ -^ OS// s/ 

*^l vl^^f C5^ ^^r- J^^lj ^•^ t-^^ *^^^ ^^ 

o- ^ / ^ / o/ o /-^ /o/ / o/ 

Who has seen our day and the day of the Beni Taym, when his dust 
was commingled with blood ? 

When they perceived that their day was heavy, they compressed 
their breasts for grief 

As if they had been lions in their dens, and we the night fretting in 
the dust.*® 

. They surrender not in the morning their clients, until the thongs 
fall from the feet.*" 

Their cavalier is not timid to attack, but breaks the ranks by prowess. 

The Taymites ceased not to challenge their foes while the blue lances 
cured the sick of sickness. 

Until all the Hemyarites were put to flight ; and a fugitive quickly 
proceeds to a place 

And how many braves have we left there, whose hair the wind be- 
grims with dust ? 

*^ Night chaffing in its own dust, is the darkness caused by the dust which 
rises in the confusion of a battle. 
* ** By ovor-oxcrtion and much struggling. 
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Xir.^Tarafah B. Al^A'bd ^"^ I c;^ *i> **» 

He was the author of one of the seven celebrated poems suspended 
in the Ka'bah. He flourished between a.d. 560 and 570, and it ap- 
pears that neither he nor his friend, Mutalammis, was able to read ; at 
any rate they could not read, or perhaps decipher, the letter they had 
received from A'mru, the king of Hyrah, as they asked another man 
to read it to them. This letter contained an order to the governor of 
Hijr to kill the bearers. Mutalammis believed the contents to be true, 
and warned Tarafah to return ; the latter, however, being under the 
impression that the king would not act in so dastardly a manner, and 
that his companion had been imposed upon, continued his journey, and 
was slain. * 

The poet reproaches here a man on account of whose lies three men 
separated themselves from their family : 

lWj »^yi u^y i^fLi i^ ji#A ^^'i\ jfi cii^ 

<• ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ t /of O/ of £/ / ^Zt ^ f /O/tfO ^fijl I 

uWi y%^ij^\ Jf Ji lit **( c;^l^ cr^ IJ* (•^'1 J 

^ f f t %if f f 9 t t ^ t O^/ Of f Of f c / 

What thou hast willed and said, has separated Sa*d B. Malik, and 
A'mr and A'wf from thy two houses. 

Thou art towards thy next kinsman a cold Syrian wind, contracting 
the faces, moist ; 

To the remote thou art no cold zephyr, bringing from all sides tor- 
rents of rain and mud 

I know for a certainty and not by conjecture, that when the patron 
of a man is vile, he is himselfvile. 

For verily the tongue of a man who is void of reticence indicates his 
foibles. 



*® P- Art Tljird spocios of Tawyl ; twice ^ lie ^^tj ^^ li« ^J^y^ 
p. 737. Mctr. Tab. Ham. Frcytag. 
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XF.—d'dreh of the Tayi tribe J^ I c5jlp »^ 

The above is an epithet meaning " gnawer," which the poet is said 
to have obtained when he uttered the last verse of the following piece, 
of which it is the last word. His real name was Kays B. Jirrwah. 
From the following verses it appears that he paid a visit to the king of 
Hyrah, A'mrB. Mundir B. Md-al-sani>i, who was, according to Caussin 
de PercevaFs ** Histoire des Arabcs," bornA.D. 510, and reigned about 
the year 562. It also appears from these verses that although the art 
of writing may not have been common in those times, it was used iu 
public documents ; the character was most probably the Syriac, which 
gradually transformed itself during the lapse of the two next centuries 
into Kufic, whence the present shape of the letters originated. 

i.^ 1/ O/ S-' 0/ /o5 0/ / /O/ /O/ ^ / / 1^ ut i 



^ 



O-^ // 05:/^ ^1 // O// // IS a» O / rf-^/ 



AftA ly Oar^f ^ ^bj J J^ j^iSli dJ^Jf \js^. s^ 



o^ f^ z: 0/0 u tor / ^ ^^ / o o 0/ o-'o 

-^ ^ ^ *» ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ojl^x) ^;;^Jx«,^ ^^ 4»A^ Jjli Jli U^AP I ? l-i ^j,lj 
c/ / / 05 ''O/ tit otz tot ^'ijt ttui to// 

C' / /^ ss/S/ t t t t ^Zt /L^tJ t t Ut t A ^i 

C' 5 / // ^O/ / ^ t to t ^ t i Z.^ / 

O^ // / ^-'O/ /O// sit lot £ i /O ^ / ^ Ot 01/ 

AJJLJi ^ AliC^ j:jlp ^(^^ g^^^j Jii Joia.! 1! Cl-^-Jb* 

o-' / / /o ot i^ J ^/ II to 0/ -'o// 

A5»>(j.i iaAJ^yf ^Ij^:-^ v-^ AJf^ ^5 ^ t>«J e^ilx^ 

o-^ / ^ 0/0 0/ /o^ *^ott 0/ / /o/ o-/-' 0/ o*/ 

*^ P- vdS i^^-^o'>^«pocit>8 of Tuwyl, twice ^!^U/o ^^♦tj ^^U^c li« {J y^ 
p. 73»). Mutr. Tab. ilam. Ficytag. 
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Wilt thou not, before separating, salute him whom thou lovest, fof 

whom thou longest and inspirest longing, 
And him whose house thou canst approach only occasionally, and 

who thou deplorest every day thou art separated ? 
In the desert of Alththawiyyah my she camel gallops, like a young 

horse whose leg bones are full of marrow. 
To the good Al-Mundir, son of Hind, to visit him, and that can be 

repaired what he has done before, 
For verily, females amcng whom his diploma of security is, are con- 
trary to what some one has said ; bad plunder.*" 
Had hare's flesh been taken in our compact, we would have fulfilled 

it ; but the keeping of this compact thou hast imposed on thyself. 
Will any army once disappointed for booty and finding a subject 

tribe become its persecutor ? 
We were men glad to obey, floating about the piebald watercourses 

in security.** 
I swore henceforth to live only on the ridge, whose sands and sandy 

tracts are interdicted to thee. 
I swore by the victim whose young camels are marked, when her 

little ones run about in the desert of Al-Gh'abyt. 
Indeed, if thou changest not, afler what you have done, I shall attack 

the bone of which I am now the gnawer.** 

By the same, ** 

When the above verses were brought to the notice of A'mr B. 
Mundir, Zururah informed him that the last contained a threat of 
vengeance. Hereon A*mr upbraided Thurmalah that Kays B. Jirrtvah, 



• • These two verses allude to the circomstanco that Mundir had on a certain 
occasion, wlien ho rotumod from an axpeditioD without booty, at the instigation of 
a man that they wore good plunder, captured some women of the Tayyi tribe, in 
spite of the alliance which subsisted between them. The word (3 r4^ is Arabised 

from the Persian u^ •^ diminutive of S t^^ in the sense of royul diploma ; it 

occurs thus ali*o in the Moa'llakah of H^th. — Ed. Sir W. Jones, Diftich 42. 
*•"' ** Deserted valley* containing water floated with us," j(j ( aJj Uo JLiw 

probably intended to imply a careless, unconcerned life. 

• ♦ This conveys the moaning that after having unburdened his mind, and 
merely laid it bare like a bone, the poet will, unless A'mr changes his behaviour, 
"chaw" him up, as th© Americjins would say. 

• • p. If f» 5 Second species of Kimel ; six timef> ^^ \is^ p. 740. Mctr. Tab. 
Ham. Freytag. 
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his cousin, had thus insulted liim ; this the former denied, and said the 
Tcrses insinuated that ifEbn Jafnah had hecn in the place of A'mr 
he would have treated the Beni Tayyi more unjustly, and were as fol- 
lows : — 

// / / / f t / ^ ' III ty I t / Itaf ^{j f 0/ s 

lil^j Lbi^ %y^^\ L^3 fSj^ M^ ^,'i vyKy ^Ij 

I f I ^ i»Of / ^.j I 1 1 f^ f /it 

13 lia.^ \s^\j UaJjj lOo AjljU ^p a3.>U ^y W j 

By Allah ! Had Ebn Jafnah been your protector, he would have 
clothed your faces with abasement and vileness."* 

And chains benduig round your necks, but on severing your con- 
nections 

It vould have been his custom to offer to the women under his pro- 
tection, musk scented cloaks and salvers. 

By the same,^'' 

In this piece the poet hurls defiance at A'mr B. Mundir, of whose 
intention to slay him he had obtained information : — 

(j^ / /tv^ ^ /0//0/0 / s:^ / O /O /O/ SiJ O/ 

0.«jJ I ^ Ui5 fjaMi I L^JkAAar^f I i I dJ L4.J jIa ij>, j*^ g'*^ y^ 
jIa yjo d*Uf U Ujjj ^^v3 AXAjj ^ijo cU^lj ij^^ yi\ 

.Or/O/oZ-'o O/ ^ / f / Zi S U f 50/ 

•^JJ ^^^3 "^^ L>* L^^ J^W L^K c)^j t5^^^ ^^1 i:;*j 

6^)L) ji>*)| 4*Ai,M (_;*»aLj dJ^i Lij^ii oo I oii" ^U oj«>p 
o/^ / o iJ/o/ / ut /^ / '''' // // /o/ -^ ^o/ o// 

^ ^ *' ^ 

Who will convey the message to A'mr B. Hind ; though white 
camels bearing him on a cushioned saddle get emaciated by the dis- 
tance ; 



* « Your faces may also stand as a metaphor for *' your chiefs," who aro often 
called thus. 

*' p. y^t First species of Tawyl; twico ^^Jpli* ^^3^j ^^Jap lio ^•'i 

p. 73 j. Motr. Tab. Ham. Freytiig. 
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Does he threaten me though sandy tracts separate us ? Gently I What 
is the uifference between Omumah and Hind ?*' 

M hilst the summits ot' mount Aja encircle me like flocks of chest- 
nut and tawny steeds ? 

Thou hast betrayed us in a matter to which thou hodst called us ! 
And wicked is perfidy ; treachery, in a covenant! 

Verily a knight abstains from treachery, although his evening meal 
may be blood milked by venesection.** 

The poet describes his disappointment in a love-intrigue on a jour- 
ney : — 

^ ' ' ft" " *■ ^ 

c' // ^/ / o'' o/ o ^ o/ t^ /-J //cX 0/0/ // * t 

4 * ^ - ^ 

c^ / 0/ / 5 0/ f /o// « /s // /oi// ./o// 

Aiilik ^aAJi ^x) ^^j UaJp UjI^ ^LJ UJuJ U^^ 

^ <• ^ ^ #» 

When we reached the camel howdahs defended by a thin-bellied 

fellow whose shoulders however burst his tunic. 
Who had no mote in his eyes, was known to be death, should his 

calamities not be averted from us. 
We passed to the side, then saluted. He saluted us unwillingly, his 

throat being strangled by wrath. 



*^ The mention of Ihn kind's mother would have been very offensive, but the 
poet's doinp: so in connection with his own was intended as the proatest insult. 

* • Great distress is meant, because the Arabs bled th'.'ir camels for want of 
food in puch a case, and bandage<l tho vein after a quantity of blood had been 
obtained, which was then put into an int<*stine, roasted and eaten. 

*° P- aan Second ppt^cics ofTawyl; twico ^^ li« ^fi ^^'^ULo ^^yj 

p. 730. Metr. Tab. Ham. Frcjlag. 
VOL. XV. 13 
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I travelled about a mile with him. Would that I, altho' a stranger 

to him, might accompany him all his life ! 
When she perceived that no meting was possible, and that as a 

limit of separation, his tent was pitched against us, 
She shot a glance at mc ; had she cast it at a man covered ^th 

armour, blood would have dved his neck and collar. 
And a wink with her eyes, as if their lightning had been the lightning 

of the vivifying shower the streaks of which point to Najd.**" 

XFlL^A'bd Allah Al-Kattdl JUiJ | dij f .^ " 

• 

There is a difference of opinion about his name ; according to some 
it was A'bd-Allah, and according to others O'bayd B. Mujyb, The 
occasion for these verses was as follows : — Kattal was conversing with 
his uncle's daughter, whose brother Zyad was absent. On his return 
he took notice of Kattal, and swore that if he saw him again with his 
sister he would kill him ; accordingly he took a sword when Kattil 
paid his next visit to the girl, and when Zyad perceived him he intend- 
ed to make use of it, but Kattal ran, and being closely pursued, adjured 
him by Allah and by their consanguinity to spare his life; when, bow- 
ever, Kattal was almost within the man's grasp, he observed a spear 
leaning against a house, which he snatched up and at once killed him : 





/ o / / oi ^^ oz f / //o/ ^ / / o / 


s: / -^ 0// 




^ *>Jj ^kS Aj cJ» f AJi^ j^ Ai 1 




/ c/ 


A^ U ^_^ 1 AaU OX) Oi Aii^jj 65 j^U f 





I adjured Zyad in the presence of the assembly, reminding him of 

the kinship of S'ir and Haytham. 
When I saw that he would not cease [to assault me] I bent my hand 

to him with the slow straight [lance] 
And when I saw that I had indeed slain him, I repented, and what 

hour of repentance ! 

XFJIL^lTrwak B, M.-JFard ^j^ I ij^, $jj» " 

U'rwah is the name of a tree which does not wither in the cold 
season, and yields food to camels in years of scarcity. He is surnamed 

•1 The wink may be an allusion to another meeting. 

«* p. ^d Second species of Tawyl J twice ^U lA< ij^y^ cP^^^ U^J** 
p. 736. Metr. Tab. Ham. Freytag. 
^' P* r*y l^he same metro. 
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•* U'rwah Al-^a'alyk," the U'rwah of paupers, and lived to see Isldm 
promulgated, but was exiled from Madynah by Muhammad : — 

yy^ jr lair i JtUiJi J\^'^ a^^ e^ lii K^^ *^Jli*' 

^ ^ ^ ^ -- tf f " ^ ^ 

^iJj AOa. ^P U«M •^a:^ L^li ^>^i ^ IstiU ^Uj 

^t Hj /o / o// o / ^ / ./ m ^^ z It 

j/iJT u-?iaJr ^UA^ *^ A«^5 id^ K>u, ^.rj/^ 

Zifio I fo f o f I ^ f * ^ {ji If ijt ff = 

C?/ ss O/ O/O/ O / * / //O/ /S / /O/ O / I / 

Allah has debased the pauper who when the dark night sets in, 
being greedy for marrow-bones frequents every butchering place. 

He considers himself rich every night when he is hospitably enter- 
tained by this opulent friend. 

He sleeps in the evening and gets up drowsy in the morning to rub 
the gravel from his dusty side. 

He aids the women of the camp in whatever they ask, and is tired 
in the evening like an exhausted camel. 

But he is a pauper whose face is bright, like a shining brilliant 
flame. 

Obtruding himself to his foes when they curse him in their vestibules, 
as a gaining arrow without a portion is cursed. ** 



•♦ The first of the throe arrows Manyh, Safyb and Wagh'd, to which no por- 
tion belongs, is mentioned in the text. The total namber of arrows amounted 
sometimes to 10, and sometimes to 20. This game of casting lots, called Maysir, 
was afterwards prohibited in the Knrdn ii., 216. A camel being the stake 
played for, was either bought for that purpose by the players themselves, or 
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Those who retreat from him are not secure of his approach. The- 
family of the absent, the expected one, are looking out. 

If this man meets death, he meets it laudably, and if he gets rich 
one day, it will be more laudable. ... 

XlX.—A'ntarah. %J^^» *' 
He is Antarah B. Sneddad, the author of one of the MoallaUt, "** and 
recited the following lines on the occasion when Ward B. Habes slew 
Nadlah the Asdy in a feud he had with him : — 



*> 



*» * ■ ^ ^ - ^ -» 

C / O/ / O/ S , O / X O/ ^ t ij i / 



presentqd to them by some rich man. This is mentioned also in the Moa'llakah 
of Lebid, distich 73, as follows : — 

/ /o // // /oz-'o// /O/O''// 

jg^ ' ^^ *• -" tf •" 

*' Oft have I invited a numerous company to the death of a camel, bought for 
slaughtpr, to bo divided by lot with arrows of equal dimensions." — (Transl. 
Sir W. Jones). 

Xhe arrows had no points, and were made of Naba wood of yellow colour, need 
also for bows. (Chadava tenex. Freytag iv., p. 232.) Above, the names of tho 
tin eo portionless arrows have just been given, but each of tho remaining seven 
gaining ones had also its own, and all gave forth a peculiar sound when 
thrown. According to their number, from one to seven, each winning arrow had 
1, 2, 3, &c., portions assigned to it, up to the last, which gained seven parts. 
Camels being divided into 10 shares, appear to have been gambled for only with 
two arrows, namely, the third gaining 3, and the seventh -winning -7 shares. 
The arrows were kept in a bag, and a man called Mnfayd, whose hand was co- 
vered by the leather called Rebabah, to hinder him from distinguishing the ar- 
rows by the touch, drew them out. The flesh gained by thus drawing lots, was 
distributed among the poor, for which reason it was considered an honour to 
participate in the game, and a man out-casted for his bad morals could not do 
so. The wining arrows were praised, and the losing ones cursed, hence the 
above simile. 

*' p. f • *y Mutak6reb, seven ^^J*x5 and one jjjii 3rd species. Darstellung, 
Ac, p. 281. 

06 Freytag's Hamasah, p 305, Note 1. 
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Ward hastened after him, and the fall of hard hoofs overtook him. 
He rushed on, looking for no other man, with his bright sword 

shining like a flame. 
Let him who doubts of his murder be aware that Abu Naufal " 

has indeed perished. 
Thev abandoned Nadlah on the battle field, dragging darts, ^' like 

a collector of wood. 



Bt/ the same. 



00 



The poet boasts of an exploit : — 

-^ ^ f c'-' /// o/ t 9 ft c^/ o/'o / ^ o / / 



^ ^ 



.>y:A.'f A3 ^sL^ ixiifij ^ij aJlp ^:.| Jli 1^ ^b* 

I left the Bani Al-ITujavm ; they had an idol '** to which one of 

their squadrons went when another returned. 
I left Juravvah Al-A*mrvi with a hard, 8trai":ht and well-directed 

arrow in him. 
If he gets well, I have not blown on it ;'* and if he perishes he gets 

his due. 
But J u ray yah docs not know that the quiver of my arrows is brave, 

strong." 



*' This was tho cognomen of NadlHli. 

* "* Transfixed by many spears, which broke off, and left their points in his 
body. 

• * f • ^ First species of Wafer, twice ^p U* y^^ li« ^^P U* Metr. 

Tab., p. 730. 

'0 Tho scholiast observes that a slain man is horo compared to an idol, be- 
cause the\ walked around him as if he had been one. People still walk around 
idols in India dovotionally. 

'» Tho Arabs bewitched an arrow with an amulet, and blew on it when th#'y 
desired it to be lethal, but omitted to do so in tho contrary caso alluded to in 
the text. 

'' This unusual locution is explained by considering the whole body of a 
warrior who shoots the arrows to bo the quiver. 



« 
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XX.—Gh'alldk B. Merwdn. '• 

Gh'allalc means the locker-up of pledges, the celebrated pre-Islami- 
tic war arising from a horse-race between the tribes A'bs and Dubyin 
has already been alluded to '^ ; in the following piece the poet blames 
the former and accuses the instigators : — 

^ * " 

«» ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

l^e'l^^f Cl^^ ^J^i'j (^'^J^ »>^lj 'i* c)^i >f *^j|f J 

i^ Li vT n I c.^ »i V *« i-j »*~^t/)r yiUfyi ^30*^1* 

They burst the bonds of kinship between me and them, they perse- 
vered ; and made licit illicit things. 

Would that they had been kinsmen to others, and thou, O Fatimah/* 
hadst given birth to no one. 

What good pretendest thou to have resulted from the gallop of 
Dihis ? And thou O Ebn Wabrah hast not escaped from it safely. 

You brought misfortune by it on two of the Bagh*y(} clans ; it has 
driven thy father into exile, and he perished whilst Hving among 
barbarians. 

The Banu Dubydn were noble and brothers ; but you flew and they 
flew to break skulls. 

The Zuhayr \vere in years past and in later times called only infa- 
mous. 

'^ ffl* Second species of lawyl, tw^ice ^l^li* ^3^ ^^^U* li* \:)f^ 

Metr. Tab., p. 736. 

^* See vi. Biabr B. Oyayi. 

^* Fatimah was a celebrated woman, tbe mother of fonr aons, and a oontem- 
porarj of Kays B. Zohyr, some of whose verses will be given immediately nnder 
xzi. 
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XXI, — l^ayi B. Zohayr ^^j e^ cr^ '* 
Fatimah, the mother of the sons of Zjtid, who are addressed in this 
piece, has been mentioned in the preceding piece, and enjoyed the title 
of Munjabah, granted only to few women who had given birth to noble 
sons. In fact each of them became the father of a tribe. Kays B. 
Zohayr was not only a poet, but a celebrated chief whose stallion 
D4his had become the cause of an atrocious war during the time of 
No'mdn B. AI-Mundir, king of Hyrah, as has already been mentioned. 
The poet recited the following verses to praise the sons of Zydd, but 
especially with reference to Rabyi ', to whom he wished on a certain 
occasion to sell a cuirass, he being on foot, and the former riding. 
When Rabyi* had placed the cuirass on the saddle knob in front of 
him to examine it, the horse shied and ran away with him ; hereon 
Kays B. Zohayr took hold of the bridle of Fatimah, the mother of 
Rabyi*, intending to retain her as a pledge for his cuirass, but when 
she said : — " Where has your prudence gone astray, O Kays ? Do you 
want peace between you and the sons of Zydd, after wandering with their 
mother to the right and left, and the people will say what they like, 
&c, Kays knew that she had spoken the truth ; therefore he let her 
go, but made a raid on Rabyi's camels, and when Hudayfah M^lek 
B. Zohayr, the brother of Kays, was slain, Kays, thought that Rabyi' 
would on account of the just mentioned estrangement, not aid him to 
avenge his brother, but when he did so, Kays said : — " Rabyi' purchas- 
ed my love, &c., and the Beni Gh'aleb were a branch of the A'bs 
tribe to which Kays himself belonged. 

ti^ yi ^ rj'>* ^y^^ '^'^^^ **^ y^' 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



By thy life ! The sons of Zyad have not forfeited the honour of their 

fathers among those who lose it. 
They are sons of a demoness ;'' she gave birth to sharp blades, all 

are cutting swords of hardened steel. 

'• p. Yri ^*''^* species of W4fir j twice ^ li* ^^s \ak ^JiXs lie p. 739. 

Metr. Tab. Ham. Frojtag. 

^ ' Ad J very clever and remarkable woman was by the (Ad Arabs distin- 
guished by the name of fairy or demoness ; some however think that the word 
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Rahyi*, although estraDgcd from me, has purchased my love and 
gratitude for ever till oue of the Gh'uleb brauch remaius. 

By the name. '* 
The poet deplores the death of the Tezarites Iludayfah and Hamal : — 

(liji Ji g ji^^^T >^ ^^ oAx, ^^^'\ j^ ^1 ^i 

^ ^i tt/ t /o= O// Cf -^ O ^^i^ ijf / 

^^^f ^ U^AaJT A^lp ^^1 ^]'^ to d^lt 11 y, 
^ I * I HjI -^ /o / // o/ /o // / //o s / / 

• /o -^ ^ s -'/o/c^ o/ / o/ £// i/ -^oo ;:-'S 
-'/ I zi f I f^^ f ^ t f t / « -^ o// 



Know that the best of men is dead near the well Al-IIabut, he budf!;e8 

not. 
Were it not for his injustice'* I would never cease to weep for him 

as long as the stars rise. 
But the knight Ilamal B. Badr acted unjustly and the pasture of 

injustice is noxious. 
I think [my] meekness instigated my people against me, and verily 

a meek man is considered a fool. 
I dealt with men and they dealt with me ; some were crooked to 

me, some straight. 

Jinniyyah oaght to be altered to Hunrayyah ; these bcinj^ a nation of demons 
of an iuforior kind, to which also jet-black dopg belong, or weak demons, or 
their dogs, or creatures occupy inf^ an intermediate place between men and de- 
ptons ; tho scholiast also mentions that the Uunn are a bnmch of the KufUia'h 
tribe. 

'** p. ^ I . Samo metro as tho preceding. 

' • The injustice committed by Ilamal, the owner of tho mare Gh'abrA, was 
that when the race took place he stationed men to drive away tho horse «if 
Kays in case it should arrive first. He is also said to have refused to pay the 
stake to the victor in the race ; bnt the worst injustice was that he slew Milik 
B. Zohayr fur his brother A'w B. Badr after having accepted blood ransom 
from him. 
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XXIL^Ka'b B, Zohayrj^j ^^ ^ »° 

The poet deplores the murder of Juway, and says that it will be 
avenged. The occasion for these verses was that Juway, who belonged 
to the Muzaynah, went over to the tribes Aws and Khazraj whilst 
they were fighting, and joined the former because an alliance subsisted 
between them and the Muzaynah. When he was pierced by a dart, 
and on the point of death, Thibet B. AUMondir passed by and 
said : — ** Brother Muzaynah, who has thrown thee into this calamity. 
By Alkh ! thou belongest to a tribe which will not defend thee !" Juway, 
who was dying, raised his head and said : — ** I swear by Allah that 
fifty of you will be slain, among whom there will be neither a monoculous 
nor a lame man." In the contest which ensued Thdbet was captured, 
and Mokarrem swore not to release him except for a black, hornless 
goat, which the people of Madynah at first refused, but were afterwards 
compelled to do : — 

/ ^t ^o/ /o/ / // 2/' ^/zt s / o// 

/ ' / / / l^^ijt t u/ i^ / A f ^ o o/ o / 

/ -^ / /o/ / / / -// s« o/ s i f^ o o/ u f 

/ ^/t, */ o s// Ut ^ I I / /o /// o/ / 

I ' I nil'' lit t n ' 'i t ui 

^ ^ t toil ' ' ^ f. ^ ^' *^' ^*^' * ^^ '^"^^ 

/ ^ /S/ / ^ijt t Kit ^ t /- I ^ / 

Verily Juway appointed by his oath a company which will not delay 
to avenge its brother. 



so 



p |CfC| First epecicfl of Wafir ; twice ^ tftx) ^)* li« ^^1* Uy« 
VOL. XV. 14 
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If thou hast perished, Juway, every soul will some time be dragged 

to death. 
And if thou hast perished, O Juwaj ! war, as thou didst believe, has 

Terily been kindled after thee. 
Thy belief was not wrong on that day, when thou sworest by the 

lances ; for those who wield them have verified it. 
Could the act of the people be made known to a slain man ; thy 

drawn sword would have gladdened thee 
For thy vow ! And vows attain fulfilment, but those whom they 

concern are ashamed. 
It seems thou knewest on the day thy clothes were taken, what will 

befall their robbers. 
The antelopes were not slain in the camp of Kdb, nor were those 

who wanted them satisfied with less than fifly. 

XXIIL^-Ma'ddn B. Jawwds the Kindite. ^ »>*^l (j.I^i:r? vy t*^**"* 

King No'm£n desired to invade the Beni Tamim, who obtained infor- 
mation which the king suspected had been furnished by the poet. 
Hence the following verses ; the Mundir alluded to in them was the 
poet's brother, and Haut his son :— 

^ /Z X // O OS/ / / // •/ /Q^ /./ o 

^ f s, /Z ij ^o f f / f / / ^ o o / ^ or/ 

If it be true what has been reported to thee concerning me, may my 
friend blame me, and the fingers of my hand wither. 

And I alone shall shroud Mundir in his cloak, and let an assassin 
from among my foes attack Haut. 

XXlV.—Ma'ddnB.Al'Mudarrah t he Kindt tf(S'^'^\ ^r^ er? lyt *>«^ '• 

/ / 0/0/ o// Z^t o ^ t z^ ff t /o/ i> t / 1 



/ 

• • 


/ 0/ 




0/ 


3 


• 


/o/ 


^3 


s // s 




^ ^ t ij t Oj 


0/ 

^1 


// 




/o/ 


/o/ 

1^ 1 


1 if 1 



^ > ^\ Second species of Tawyl ; twice ^p Ui« \Jf^ \j^^ ^ \J^^ 
• * tkx Same as the preceding. 
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■ 

Whilst the love of Lay la was pure, we obeyed no foe and listened 
to no friend concerning one, 

But when Layla's love turned to one side and to one people, we 
turned to another side and to another peoplct 

And every friend after Layla either dreads me for my treachery or 
is content with moderate love. 



XXF.-^Halldl B. Razyn. ^^^Jj e;? J** 
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The record of a battle between the Hemyarites and the Ralbites 
was also translated by Schultens in his '' Monumenta Vetustiora 
Arabiic,** which I have not seen: — 



* ^ t // f of iAj f f O Zt f / 0^/0/0//«J 

J3J^ *ij^ w^ ^HaU ojdi &a.A« Jjj o»>l»l 
^ • " ^ •* 

And in AlbaydA where the Kalbites met their foes and where the 
vows were paid. 

Then the Hemyarites perished when we met, and they had there an 
arduous day. 

Also the tribes Jenab and A*£mer knew for certain that a helper 

will defend them 
Torrents [of warriors] poured, rushing from a dark cloud, shedding 

on them copiously the nocturnal rain [of death] 

They turned under the hail [of darts] quickly, but were prostrated 
on their faces by hard Indian scimitars. 



" P* I IV ^ii^t species of Wafir as of xzii. 
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Afler this battle however the Uemyarites again rallied and vanquish- 
ed the Taymitcs, whom they partly slew and partly captured ; of the 
latter some they made slaves and some they castrated. Jaryr com- 
memorates this bondage of the Tay mites among the Hemyarites in the 
following lines (Basit metre) : — 

The Taym tribe calls thee, but the Taym are [captive] in the vil- 
lages of Saba, and verily collars of buffalo-leather have bitten their 
necks. 
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Art. V. — Emporia, chiefly ports of Arab and Indian inier- 
naiimal commerce, before the Christian era, {With a small 
map,) By E. Rehatsek. 



fRuod 26Lh May 1881.] 



The geographical configuration of Arabia is such that it favours 

navigation not only by its large extent of 
Proliminary remarka on coast— because it is, rouffhlv speaking, a 

Ami) commorco and Indian /. i . » 

productrt. quadrangle, three sides of which are bound- 

ed by the sea — but also by the proxi- 
mity of the shores of Africa across the Red Sea, and of Persia across 
the gulf of that name, so that in very early times intercourse with the 
adjacent countries took place ; that intercourse extended to India as 
soon as the nature of the monsoons became known, which enabled the 
Arabs to undertake voyages to it without venturing into the open 
ocean, and if we are to believe the tales of the '* Thousand and One 
Nights,'* they sailed from port to port, along the coasts, and from 
island to island, as far as China. ''Before 1500 b. c. the commerce 
uf the Arabs brought the products and manufactures of India, espe- 
cially their silks, to Babylon. The Babylonians required the perfumes 
of Arabia and India to prepare their ointments.'* — (Duncker*s Hist, of 
Ant,, V. i., p. 3u5.) The Arabs were the first navigators of the Indian 
Ocean and carriers of Indian produce, which then found its way to 
Europe through Egypt and Syria ; they traded with the Pha*nicians, 
the Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Romans ; lost their monopoly, but 
again recovered it when the power of the latter declined, and retained it 
till the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope route by Vasco da Gama, 
since which time the Arabs have ceased to be the chief carriers between 
India and Europe, and their ports lost all their importance. 

The products of India became known in Europe long before the 
country itself had been discovered, and philological researches have 
abundantly proved the great antiquity of the commerce of the East 
with the West, by demonstrating that the Sanskrit names of certain ar- 
ticles of trade had in the remotest times found their way into the most 
ancient Hebrew and Greek writings. Thus, for instance, the Hebrew or 
IMia'uician name for cotton is taken from Sanskrit (lleb. Karpas, 
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Sansk. Karpasa, Gr. Karpasoa), and has with a somewhat altered 
signification passed also into Latin ; thus Q. Curtius viii., 9, says that 
the Indians veil their bodies down to the feet, '' corpora usque pedes 
carbaao velant." Although no direct testimony on the subject exists, 
it is probable that the Phoenicians were the first who brought cottoD 
cloths to the west ; Herodot knew that they came from India (iii., 1 06), 
as well as that they were in use among the Persians and Egyp- 
tians (vii., 181). The mummies of Egypt were in the most ancient 
times wrapped in cotton bandages, but the plant itself was not known, 
as Herodot, when he travelled there, did not mention it, although he 
knew it to be indigenous in India by the name of Sindon hysBina as 
coming from the river Sindus or Indus. Hence it appears that cotton 
which was cultivated only in Pliny's time had been imported rery 
early into Egypt, although it is not known in what manner. The 
silk -worm and silk had in Alexander's time become known from India 
to Aristotle (Histor. Animal, lib. v., cap. 19), but a more accarate 
knowledge of the insect and of its product was obtained in Constanti- 
nople not earlier than the reign of Justinian, a. d. 530. Although 
since the period of the Middle Ages silk had been exported to Europe 
principally from China, where it had begun to be culfivated 2300 years 
before the Christian era, it can be shown that silk weaving dates also in 
India from high antiquity. The great mart of Nilcunda (NcXjcwda) 
in Maugalore was remarkable for its trade in silk textures (othonia 
serica Odovia 2»;pt*ca — Arr. Peripl., p. 32, ed. Hudson), in the time of 
Ptolemy and Pliny it sent probably much more Indian than Chinese 
silk to Babylon, Media, Tyrus, Ethiopia, Arabia, Egypt and ^me> 
where its weight was paid in gold (Procopius de hello Persico, Venet, 
1729, L. i., c. 20, p 254; apud Hitter; p. 438; Erdk. Ind. Welt, 
B. iv. Abt. i.) 

It is also remarkable that tiut Kassiteros (Homer ii., xviii., 474, 
612, XX. 271, &c., and Ilesiod's T/ieogon, v. 862) is well known to have 
been a monopoly of the Phoenicians, who brought it from the tin-islands 
of Britain (Cornwall, Scilly islands,) as a precious metal to other na- 
tions, bears in India the Sanskrit name ^T^rfhT (Kastiram), as well as in 
Arabic (^ o^^^i). Although tin was imported also from Egypt into the 
celebrated emporium of Cana on the south-coast of Arabia, as also into 
Muza,^ the truly Indian origin of its name and of its export re- 

■ ■ I _ m ■ -^ 

^ In illam vohitur ez ^^pto aes, stannum et reliqua quad etiam in 

Huzam. — An\ Perip., pp. 15, 16. 
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mained unknown to Earopeans, becnase they knew nothinf^ about the 
tin-island of Jung, Ceylon or Salung (from 7° 46^ to 8"^ 9' N. lat., 
and 98** 20' E. long., Greenw.), which belongs now to Siam, but 
where in ancient times the Sanskrit language was current. \¥hen the 
mercantile Phoenicians found the metal which had become well known 
to them in the East, also in the West, they called it by the same name. 
That the Phoenicians or Arabs exported oriental tin already in early 
times from India, appears also from another Sanskrit name of this 
metal, namely, Yavaneshta^ t.f., tin coveted by Favanas, (Lassen. 
Comm. de Pentapotamia Indica. Bonnse, 1827> p. 57.) 

Pepper, from the Sanskrit Pippali, had through the Greek ircVrpt al- 
ready before the Christian era penetrated into Latin,* and afterwards 
into all the European languages. According to Hippocrates, the 
Greeks obtained the name and the article from Persia. As the Arabs 
imported it from the Malabar Coast, they called it the pepper country 
Ja1a3 1 1^ Beled-ul-fulful ; the native term on the coast is pimpilim.' 

Thus two names came in very early times from India to the west. 

Sugar (Shnsk. Sarkara), although known to Pliny only as a medicinal 
drug, was an article of export from Broach to the Red Sea.* The 
just mentioned articles were exported from India probably in the 
remotest times, and to them also rice, medicines, rhubarb, betel-nuts, 
opium, and rose-oil must be added. Arrian mentions even collyrium 
as an article of Indian export. 

In his translation of the ^atrunjaya Mahatmyam, Prof. A. Weber 
has in Ch. xiv., t. 191 — 201, pointed out that Javada, the king of 
Saurashtra-mandala was during the last portion of the second century 
of the Christian era sending ships with cargoes to Mahacina, Cina and 
Bhota. (Ueber das ^atmnjaya Mahatmyam. Abhandl. D. M. G. I8589 
Band i., Nr. 4, p. 43.) 

In ancient as in our times the trade of the west with India was 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, although not exclusively. They 
brought goods to India, which they exchanged for others, and again 
returned. Indians, however, also travelled, and even settled in foreign 

' jlrr. Per., p. 29, snpra: — "Piper longam," a kind of lon^ pepper men- 
iionod among the articles of export from Barygaza (Broacli)* 

3 Dr. Vincent's Paripl., Part, ii.. Appendix, p. 70. 

* Kakufiivop ro X€yofi€rov aaK^apt mel anindinenm quod Baccbamm dicitur. 
— Arr. Per.f^ 9, 
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countries. In the Code of Manu (viii., 157,) persons acquainted with 
sea-voynges are alluded to ; there is no doubt that many Indians were 
settled in the commercial ports of Arabia, to which they brought mus'> 
lins with other textile fabrics, spices, rice, &c., and even tortoise-shells. 
At that time Socotora, which is at present chiefly known for its guanoy 
was from its vicinity to the frankincense-coast, an island of some import- 
ance, and more in communication with the mainland, by the foreign 
merchants settled in it, there being no native inhabitants.' When 
Vasco da Gama circumnavigated Africa for the first time in 1498, he 
found at Mclinde, not very far from Socotora, Indian merchants whom 
he called Bnnicani (J. de Barros, Asia Dec. i , L. iv., c. 6) ; they were 
Banians from Cambay, whom he assumed to be Pythagorceans, because 
they abstained from animal food ; they had brought cloves, pepper 
with all kinds of spices for sale. On paying a visit to the ship, they 
perceived an imngeof the Madonna, which they respectfully saluted, no 
doubt believing her to be a representation of Krishna's mother with 
the infant in her arms. 

Herodotus (iii , 98-100) gave 460 years before the Christian era the 
first information about India to the Greeks, and after him (in 404 b.c.) 
Ktesias, who had for 17 years been physician to Artaxcrxea 
Mnemon, the king of Persia ; but the expedition of the great Macedo* 
nian conqueror himself made India more known, although the original 
accounts of that gigantic undertaking have been lost. Arrian's history 
of the expedition (he flourished about a. d. 140), compiled from the 
accounts of Ptolomseus Lagus and Aristobulus, two companions of 
Alexander, and his Ilistoria Indica, according to the statements of 
Oiicsicritus and Nearchus, are valuable, as well as the information scatter- 
ed in the writings of Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, &c., and even the exagge- 
rating accounts of Q, Curtius Rufus. The just mentioned authors 
utilised the information of Agatharchides, who flourished in the second 
century before the Christian era, but the references made in this paper 
to him, to the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, and to the Paraplus of 
Nearchus, are taken from DodwelFs edition of these authors, which was 
published a. d. 1G98 in Oxford, under the title of ** GeographiiB 
veteris scriptores'* in Greek, with the ancient Latin translation. It is 
not certain who the author of the Periplus was ; he also bears the 
name of Arrian, but is quite different from the above named Arrian 



* IlabitantcH advcua^ sunt ex Ai-abibus, [ivUs, (Uiwls quoquo noimullis mcr- 
'vitunv; lacit'ii(l:e cauwi oo c<)iiilucnlil)iiP cnllati. 
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of Nicomcdia, who wrote the history of Alexander and left us the 
Paraplus of Nearchus ; he must have written 30 or .40 years hcfore 
the Nicomedian/ The most valuable aid and information was obtained 
from Ritter*s ** Erdkunde" ; although, of course, our older classical 
knowledge of India terminates with the second century of our era ; 
because even Kosmas Indicopleustes (who wrote about a. d. 530), who 
might have given valuable information, narrates, besides some good 
details, also many absurdities. 

Canals uniting the Nile, and therefore the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea, existed in the remotest times, and, according to Herodot, 120,000* 
Egyptians perished in the reign of Nero when digging one of them. 
Both Diodorus and Pliny mention a canal in the reign of Ptolemy II., 
and when our lamented friend. Dr. Wilson, was in Suez in 1843, Mr. 
Davidson, the Agent of the P. and O. Steam Navigation Company, 
pointed out to him the site of the ancient canal leading from the Nile 
to the gulf of Suez, which runs north of the town for about 10 or 12 
miles, and then turned to the north-west, and at last reached the Nile.' 
During the time of the Ptolemies and of the Romans, the chief mer- 
chants resided in the celebrated Mediterranean port of Alexandria, 
whence communication was kept up with Myoshormos and Berenice, 
two harbours on the Eyptian, t. e., western coast of the Red Sea, by 
means of the Nile, on which goods were forwarded to Coptus (now 
Koft), whence caravan roads branched out to Myoshormos — founded 2/4 
B. c. by Ptolemy Philadepos, who selected it as the chief port of 
Indian trade in preference to Arsinoe, near Suez — and Berenice, in lat. 
*24°, much less than the 225 English miles south of it given in the 
Periplus. Ships sailed from these two great emporia along the coasts to 
Arabia and India. Further to the south, Aduli, (Azule or Zula, the 
modem Thulla, in lat. 15^ 12' and 39° 36' E. long., Greenw.,) is also 
mentioned in the Periplus as an emporium, but could on account of 
the shallow harbour probably never attain any great importance. It 
is remarkable that Indian iron as well as muslins, cotton and other 
textile fabrics, gum, lac, &c., were imported to this coast, although 
only indirectly from Arabia." 

^ Dr. Vincent gives n long articlo in his Preliminary Disquisitions on the 
** Ago of the author of tho Periplus," p. 4G— 57.— Poripl. Part. i. 

^ Lands of tho Bible, vol. i., p. 47, scq. 

** Pneterea ex peuitioribua Arabicis locia affortur ferrum Indicum, ot acie 
tcropcratnm, othonium Indicum latius, quod uonache appellatur, &c.— iirr. 
Piripl.t p. 5. 

VOL. XV. 15 
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Ailali (Elath, Deut. ii, 8), in the northernmost corner of the gulf o£ 

Aqabah, near the pilerim station of that 
Ailah, Elath. ^ ', u lu j ur 

name, although a thousand years before 

our era the celebrated port of Solomon, is at present only a heap of 
rubbish. He allied himself with Tyre for the purpose of maritime 
eonimerce, wliich he carried on from Elath and Eziongeber to Ophir 
(1 Kings ix. 20, seq, x, 11, 22), where the '•Tarshish ships" are to be 
taken in the sense of the now obsolete expression ** East-Indiamen*' in 
English, but according to Dunckcr (Hist, of Ant., t. ii., p. 85) Ezekicl 
meant by ** ships of Tarshish" (xxvii. 25,) those which came to Tyre 
from the valley of the Guadal<inivir, named by the Phoenicians .Tarsis, 
These commercial voyages ceased again immediately after Solomoiiy 
and Josaphat (b. c. 914 — 890) endeavoured in vain to revive thena 
(1 Kings xxii. 48 ; 2 Kings xiv. 22 ; xvi. G). Commerce must, 
however, have greatly flourished in the kingdom of Israel under Jero- 
boam II. (n. c. 825 till 784 — IIos. xii. 8 seq.). Strabo xvi., 750, 
7(?8, mentions this place, and it was known to Edrisi (transl. Jaubert, 
t. i., p. 332,) who wrote a. d. 1150, and before his time to Istakhri, 
who wrote a. d. 950, but as a very small town. 

This is the Makna Mti^cva of Ptolemy, given by him under lat. 28** 

45,' but situated 28° 30' N. lat. according 
to the British Survey. Riippel found here 
a numerous permanent colony of Bcni Ogba Arabs. Quite near to 
their habitations, on a hill to the south, scantv ruins of walls with cut 
stones occur, which Uiippel considered to be the remnants of a convent 
of the Cth Christian century ; also a tradition has survived that this place 
is the ancient Midian, which appeared to Riippel to be only a nlonkish 
legend, but yielded a title to a recent book by Capt. R. Burton (The 
Gold Mines of Midian, 1878), who found scorine and extensive traces of 
smelting works, overlooked by former travellers. Nearly 10 years 
after Riippel, in 1833, Capt. Moresby surveyed the gulf of Aqabah. 
Excursions to Magna are generally undertaken by travellers from 
QalaH Moilah, which is, according to the English Survey, in 27° 40' 
N. lat. 
At j)resent no longer any doubts are entertained that Hauara (see 
, , , Col. Chesney's or Kiepert's map of Ara- 

bia) is the ancient Leukekome (Xcvk^ K»/ii| 
I. c, Albus pagus) of ^lius Callus. It was the southernmost empo- 
rium and port of the Nabatieans, whose caravans travelled constantly 
between it and Petra. Strabo, however, speaks only in a general numner 
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of the riches and great commerce in wares of India and Arabia passing 
through Petra. He adds, that his friend, the philosopher Athenodorus, 
who had visited Petra, was surprised to find there Romans and other 
strangers (Strabo xv., 779). 

The island Hassanieh, 25^ N. lat,, conspicuous by its white appear- 
ance, according to Wellsted, is just opposite the port of Hauara, which 
is a pilgrim station on the Egyptian Haj route, called Ddr-ul-a'shryn, 
I. e., 20ih station. The Haura of Ptolemy (29° 4(y lat, Q(}' KX long.) 
in the gulf of A*qabah is not called Leukekome, or white town, which 
also the word Hauara means, and is a different locality. The present 
scats of the Thamudites, whose ancestors are mentioned in the Qordn as 
having been destroyed (xxix. 30, and vii. 76), arc the same as in the time 
of Ptolemy and Diodorus ; also Agatharchides mentions on this coast 
no other tribe than the Thamud (p. 59), so that we can draw no line of 
demarcation between the Arab and the Nabatsean possessions to which 
Leukekome, i.e., Uauara, belonged. There is however no doubt that 
Madayn ^aleh was a Nabatecan town, although it is in the territory of 
the most primitive Arab tribe of Thamud ; for Mr. C. Doughty, the 
first European traveller who visited it, declares that the sepulchral 
chambers, which alone remained, were "formed afker one Petra fashion." 
(Sec Joum. Bombay Br. R. As. Soc, vol. xiv., p. 162.) Also Ritter 
Jias collected some imperfect notices about this once mysterious town, 
now known as a paltry thoroughfare, see his Erdkunde ; West Asien 
iv. Abth., § 79, I. e., vol. xii., p. 442 seq. The supposition of some 
that the port El-U'ydn in the gulf of A*qabah marks the site of an- 
cient Leukekome is of course no longer tenable. Our site is pretty 
well defined also by Arrian.* 

Yambo was not known to Istakhri as the port of Medinah ; he men- 
tions it only as a castle (Mordtmann, p. 11). He knew only DJar, 
three stations south of Yambo, as the port of Medinah, but much 
smaller than Jeddah, the port of Mekkah. The lambo Vicua of Pto- 
lemy (24' 0° lat., 68° 22' long. 'Ia;x/aia kw/ii;) means very likely the 
inland Yambo-en-nakhl, not far from the present harbour. 



" A ainistria Bcrenicis post muris portum (t e., tho mouso-harboar Myoshor- 
mo8 alrcaily mentioned abovo) duoruin aut triuin dioram intorvalload ortum, 
tiniiimuin sinum navigtiutibus alius occurrit portus, atquo castrum quod A11)ub 
vicus (miiiioly wliitf town Leukekome) nominatur, per quern in Pctram ad 
Melicham (c-^^) Nubata.Mjrum rcf^em aditus patet. At<|ue hoe ipsum eaatrura 
eiii|M»rii loc\) tat ii-^ qui ex Arabia in maguid nu\ibuu in illud deluruiitur. — Aft, 
/Vr , p. 11. 
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Zahidy an inland mart, which became important only after the time 
of Istakhri, is not mentioned by him, but extolled by Abulfeda. who 
wrote A. D. 1331. Edrisi (Jaubert's transl, t. i., p. 49,) praises the 
surrounding country as well populated and full of villages, which are 
not big, but much frequented by merchants. The town was very 
large, populous and rich, a rendezvous of foreigners of all kinds, espe- 
cially merchants from the Hejaz, from Abyssinia and Upper Egypt, 
who arrived there with ships from Jeddah to purchase in Zabid spices 
from India and Chinese goods. Zabid is, according to Niebuhr*s obser- 
vation, situated in 14° 12' N. lat. 

Mokha (13^ 19' N. lat., according to Niebuhr) had during the past 

., , ^ century become to Europeans the best 

Muza emponum, Mokha. "^ . ^r i • i 

known port m Yemen, because it was the 

largest coffee-mart. Arab geographers do not mention it among the 
towns of Arabia before the time of Abulfeda, and even Ebn Batuta, 
who wrote in 1354, knows nothing about Mokha, although he embarks 
from Aden, the largest emporium of his period, for India* Also in 
1513, during the time of Albuquerque, it is mentioned only once inci- 
dentally among other unimportant harbours, by the name of M cca 
(Ue Barros, Asia Dec ii.. Lib. viii., cap. 1). Mokha acquired some 
importance only after Aden had been desolated by the attacks of the 
Portuguese, and transmuted into a solitude by the conquest of the 
Turks. 

There is no doubt that Mokha is the Musa emporium of Ptolemy 
(placed by him in 14° N. lat.) and of the Periplus, according to which 
it was about 12,000 stadia south of Berenice. It was inhabited by 
Arabs acquainted with navigation, and full of merchants, who traded 
not only in the Indian wares that arrived from Barygaza, but also in 
the products of their own country. On Kiepert's map Muza appears 
inland of the ])resent ])ort of Mokha, from which it is about 20 miles 
distant. Niebuhr, who visited and identified the place, ascribes its 
present position to the accretion of the coast. The imjwrts of Muza 
were, according to Arrian, as follows : — Purple cloth, and other kinds ; 
saffron, cy perns, an aromatic rush, muslins ('o^oi/iov), cloaks, quilts» 
l)crfumes, specie for the market, all in considerable quantity ; wihc iBLnd 
corn, not much, as the country produced both. Exports :^- Myrrh of 
the best quality, stacte or guui ; while stones, alabaster, &c. Accord- 
ing lo some, Mokha may have been unly the port of Muza, the famous 
eniporiuni of the Ilcnivaritc and Sabeean kingdom of which Agathar- 
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chides cntertaiued somewhat exaggerated notions, and to which he 

attributed even the production of cinnamon and other products of India, 

which the Greeks receiyed from Arabia, and erroneously belieyed to be 

indigenous to it.*** 

The author of the Periplus mentions Okelis ('Oci^Xtp) within the 

. „ . . straits of Bab-el- Mandeb, which, he says, 

Arabia Felix, Aden. , .11 

IS not so much an emponum as a harbour, 

a watering station, and the first meeting place of traders.** After 
Okelis, where the sea is again opened out towards the east, at a dis- 
tance of about 1200 stadia, comes Arabia Felix, a maritime town subject 
to the kingdom of the same Charibael. This town was called Felix, 
because when voyages were not yet made from India to Egypt, nor 
anybody dared to sail from Egypt to the interior of India [i.e., before 
the discovery of the monsoons by Hippalus], all proceeded only as far 
as this town, which received the merchandize both of the Indians and 
the Egyptians, in the same way as Alexandria receives foreign goods as 
well as those which come from Egypt. " But Csesar destroyed it 
[t. e., Arabia Felix] shortly before our times." Concerning the ac- 
count of the Periplus just given. Dr. Vincent (ii., p. 294) says : — 
** Every circumstance in this minute description directs us to Aden, 
the distance, the harbour, and the name, all correspond ;" he conti- 
liues : — **The capture also and destruction of this village by the Ro- 
mans, a short time previous to the author's age, would be a natural 

^^ Sabajonim doiDcops gens adiuorct per Arabiain omnium maxima, ot nul- 
liiis non generis fclicitatom in potcstato ct arbitrio habons. Namqao tcllus 
omnia fcrt qoa? ad commoda viUo apud nos provoninnt. : ct corpora sunt Bpoo- 
tabiliora quam alibi : pecorom multitudo innamerabilis Buppctit : amcDnitas ot 
fragrantia totam banc oram obtinens, voluptatem pncbet visu ot dictu majo- 
rom. Nam ad ipsjis littornm crcpiJincs largam nascitur balsamum et casia : 
longo alia quam alibi habetar, rcccns nimirum : idcoquo jacandissiraam oculis 
voluptatem oxhibens, qu» postoa longinquitato temporis prorsiis exolescit, dura 
Htirpis U8U8 hebetatur, priusquam vis ejus ad nos traDsniitatur. In raeditorra- 
noid fro(|uonte8 ot magna) so attolluut sylvo). Nam arboros pnccelsas, myr- 
rha> ac tliuris, necnon cinnamoni el palmaj, et calami, et id genus alionim ex- 
surgunt. Adeo ut nulla rationo explicari queat voluptas illorum qui scnsibus 
Huia periculum do his focerunt. — (Ex. AgatLarchide do Bubro Mari. Oxon. 
1C98, p. 01.) 

» ' Okolia cannot bo identified with any place existing in our times, but Capt. 
Ilsiinos discuvoml about Jcbtl Mauliali (12" 41' 10^' N. lat., 43^ 32' 14" E. long., 
Gieenw.,) soveml shallow bay:s, still useil an binding places by boatmen crossiiig 
ov«-r fi-oni Ab\&t<inia ; near to the eajjt is Jcbul Ilcika^ and the dark muunttin 
Turbah, with buaie ruiu<iou the top of it. 
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eonseqiMrnce of the progress andextniskni of theRomAn commerce firom 
tlie Red Sea to India ; aod, as Claadios collected a tribute from the 
maritime towns of Arabia, it is nataral to suppose that he was the Caesar 
mentioned in the Periplus, who ordered this place to be destroyed,*' &c. 
The campaign of ^lios Gall as, the first Roman who invaded Arabia, 
took place 24 years before the Christian era. In coarse of time the 
number of Roman merchants increased so much that the emperor 
Constantine C reigned a. d. 337 till 369) sent an embassy to the 
mighty king of the Hemyarites or Sabsans, to request permission for 
the free exercise of the Christian religion by the Roman merchants, 
and the building of churches in Arabia Felix (Yemen), which being 
granted. Bishop Theophilus, the head of the embassy, remained in the 
country and preached the gospel to the Hemyarites likewise.** The 
ancient fame of Aden as an emporium of the world-trade sunrived also 
during the Muhammadan period, for although Istakhri mentions it only 
as a small town, he says that no other in Yemen is so celebrated as a 
piirt where many ships call, and that pearl-fisheries exist in its vicinity. 
According to Edrisi, the port of Aden was frequented by ships from 
Sinfl, lud, and Chin, the latter brought from China iron, damascened 
blades, prepared hides, musk, aloe- wood, saddles, crockery (porcelain), 
fragrant and not fragrant pepper, cocoanuts, the Hamouf (perfum* 
ing grain), cardamoms, cinnamon, galanga (an aromatic herb), miro- 
Ixilans, ebony, tortoise shells, camphor, cloves, cubebs (fragrant grains 
from Java), cloths plaited from plants, velvet, ivory, tin, rattangs and 
other kinds of bamboos, and the greatest portion of the bitter aloes 
which reach the trade. The information added to these important data 
by Ahulfeda concerning the time when the whole India trade necessa- 
rily passed through the Red Sea, till the discovery of the Cape route 
by the Portuguese, is not of any moment. 

The remark in the Periplus at the conclusion of the notice of Leake- 
komc that a centurion with troops is stationed there and that duty is levied 
on goods** certainly implies that it was a Roman possession, especially 
if it l>c taken into consideration that the Nabata^an kingdom was des- 
troyed in the time of Trajan, a. d. 105. Although no express state- 
ment to that effect occurs anywhere, and the Romans are not named 



^ ' Sec Journ. 15omb. Br. B. As. Soc., vol. xii., p. 195, scq., whoro this embassy 
to tli(s Ilcinyaritc kin^ Marsad A'bd Kcllal is mentioned, as well as the build- 
ini* of ;i churcL in Zafar, another in Aden, uud a third in the Persian Gulf. 

*^ Arr r«'ri]«l., p. 11. H'/m, 
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till we come to the nbovementioncd destruction of Aden during the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, which means that their influence liad 
)>enetrated also to the southern ports of Arabia ; especially as Pliny in- 
forms us (H. N. vi., 24,) that Annius Plocanus had farmed the custom- 
house duties on the Red Sea from the government ; his Libertus, who 
was collecting them, must very likely have gone out of the Red Sea, 
also to Aden, because adverse winds actually carried him to Ceylon, 
which he discovered, described, and even brought four Indian ambassa- 
dors from it to Rome.** This direct intercourse of the Romans with 
the Indians, in connection with the discovery of the south-west mon- 
soon by the steersman Uippalus, whose name was transferred to it to 
commemorate the event (Arr. Peripl., p. 32), afforded to the Romans — 
to whom it must have been of the highest importance to gain as much as 
possible from Indian commerce — the next opportunity for monopolising 
the trade of Aden and asserting their supremacy, and in the jealous 
rivalry with Arab merchants, which no doubt often resulted in hostilities, 
the Romans found an easy pretext for destroying the friendly port 
of Aden. As Charibael, the king of the Hemyarites and of the adjoin- 
ing Sabaeans, was a friend of the Roman emperors, to whom he 
often sent embassies and presents (ibid., p. 13), the blow^ was not aimed at 
him, but probably at some Sheikhs of the coast of Aden, at whose 
humiliation by the Romans he may even have connived. 

The only passage occurring in Pomponius Mela about southern 
Arabia,** but more particularly the towns of the Sabscans, makes no 
mention of Aden, unless we consider the Arabia of the last line to de- 

* • Some deny that Aden had been destroyed by the Romans, on the ground 
that KA12AP may bo a corruption of EAI2AP, the name of a king of the 
country ; as well the correctness of Pliny's assertion that Plocanus farmed the 
revenues due to the Roman treasury, which they call a mere conjecture. (See 
Indian Ant iquaiy, vol. viii., p. 106.) Bo that however as it may, the early Roman 
intercourse with India and Ceylon is also proved by discoveries of coins. (Ibid., 
voL ii., p. 241-2. 

* * Altorum latus ambit plagam quco inter ntrumquo pelagus [namely, the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf,] excurrit. Arabia dicitur cognomen Eudajmon, 
angusta verum cinnami [^sic] er thuris alioruroque odorum maxime ferax. Ma- 
jorem Sabtci tenent partem ostio proximam et Caramanis contrariam Macro 
Frontem quae inter ostia ostenditur, Bilva3 cautcsquo exasperaut. Aliquot sunt 
in medio insulte sita). Ogyris, quod in ea Erythro) regis monumentum est, 
magis clara quam croterse. Ab ca parte quo) intrcountibus dextra est, urbcs 
sunt, Caua?, et Arabia, ct Gandamus. — (Pomp. Mela. Lib. iii., cap. 8.) 
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^isrnato it. as Arrian Jiil. bv oalliiisr it Ara}>ia Felix. Ocrvris is eritlenilv 
the Okolis ol'iho IVripliis, aiul Taiuv wiii W ilosorihod furthi^r on. 
Mo have alroaJv alluiloJ to the exairiroratoJ iiioas of Aeatharchides 
about the SabaMnsjsee tootnote 1 »». but he also iKx^s not mention 
Aden, although he points out a locality where the sea is white like a 
river, ami speaks of the fortunate islands in the vicinity, with snow- 
white hornless ccws, where the merchant shij^s of the country arrivins 
from the river Indus and not a few from Persia and Caramania land.** 
Ajratharchides represents the counirv of the Saba'ans as a terrestrial 
paradise, and admires its fertility. He mentions 5«:i<i as the capital 
which cave the name to the whole natiiMi, as one of the handsomest 
towns of the country. lie knew the SabaMus as skilled navigators* 
brave warriors, dexterous acrieulturisis and merchants, who sent out 
colonies. No nation, says he, appears to be more wealthy than the 
SabaMus and Gerlnvans (Z-r. .4(jut/:., p. ''4. Oo), who dispose of evenr 
thing by trade which can be transporlid iVoni Asia and Europe. They 
enriched the Svria of Piolemv with an immense iMiantitv of eoUl, and 
provided the industrious PhaMiicians with most lucrative commercial 
business, not lo meniiou i'» other thinirs. They themselves spend 
large sums not only on works of art and admirable sculptures, but on a 
variety of drinking vessels, tripods and other things usually displayed 
also in our editices. and testifvinir to irreat mnirnificence : indeed, maiir 
j»rivate individuals make royal expenses. Hereto is to be addetl that 
thev possess trilded columns, ami entirelv of silver ; thev moreover 
adorn their dtv^rs ami the ceilings of their houses with numerous phials 
composed of gems and precious stones. Their halls with colonnades 
likewise presented a tine asj>eet. The principal thing however is, that 
whatever may be considered wealth in other ci>un tries, is here displayed 
in trreat variety. 

The Saba\ins sent out colonies (c-iloiiias tfctfifcuut. Ex. Agath., 
p. (U), and unwieldy, large ludir.men, as well as Chinese junks* loaded 
with foreign goods, frequt nted their ))orts. even as late as the fifth cm- 



*^' Pra^Tor h;*iiK' re:r:i^v.o:n niaro e. r.s: ;^ ::.;r a'^:;:^ a-.i I'.uvii spoeiom. ita nl 
eiTooius h:ii;;5 e.T.i^nr.i t;;:i< r. »n s;:v? >:;;; v r^^ iio:v.iri t;;r. Avl'ur.oia^ autem flint 
in>".i;;r for:iir.n::v. in quilni- r.iveo s:ui: r. l.^ri' piv.^r;\ uiiivors,\, noc ttlK f«ni- 
i.'iri'.ui c.'r!ir. nilr.aM'i:;ir. !:i 1::? r.'.oivn: ^rias :u'o *lnr;im naves stationem ha- 
(V've vi.u\-\>. i^loia> v.:o in *:o rr.^ioe::i>. r.M v:\:a liuV.mi amnem narale institnifc 
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AK'\:\-...Ut : I'.i'C ]v\::ea« o Pt'rsi'o ot Onvm:i:::n. o: lo'.aoonlinonte finirima — (Kx. 
A-;a:li , p. tiV;;o.^ li.o wliito enttl.^ alluiieJ lo niny be ihe oows which IndiaB 
It.iiuans Si ill imiK^r; -and cherish in iliei: \i\\\* hv-nies. 
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tary of our era, when Cosmos Indicopleustes wrote, who states that 
ships from Ceylon sailed to the Hemyarites and to Adule (Erdk. v., 
p. 30), and still later in the ninth, and according to Masudi {ibid, viii., 
p. 774-776), large junks with decks sailed as far as Siraf in the Persian 
Gulf with their cargoes, and even to the mouths of the Euphrates, .where 
they had hrought them for the king of Hira (ibid, x., p. 64) ; hut the 
colonies of mercantile agents sent to India in the time of Agatharchides 
plainly imply that a close intercourse must have existed hetween the 
Arabs and the Hindus in early times, but even a thousand years before 
our era, in the time of Solomon, the port of Aden must, on account of 
the frankincense trade, probably have played an important part ; and 
Lassen (Alterth. B. ii., p. 729), who observes that among the Hindus 
the word Yavana, which designates the remotest nations, meant at 
first very likely only Arabia, because the frankincense coming from it 
is also called Faoani ; in his investigations about Ophir, he has iden- 
tified it with Abhini, t. e,, the mouth of the Indus, and has derived a 
number of Hebrew words, denoting Indian products, from Sanskrit, 
e, ff,, Kopif ape, from Kapi ; Shen/iabbin, ivory, is the tooth of the ele- 
phant Ibha : Tukhi'im, peacock, from cikhim ; Algumim, sandal-wood, 
from valgum ; the derivations of the Hebrew names for nard^ bdellium, 
cotton, &c., are similar. 

At present there are several places called Zafar ; the one is situated, 
„ f according to Niebuhr, to the east of mount 

Sumara on the road to ^ana*^, half a day's 
journey to the south-west of the town of Yerim (14° 17' N. lat., ac- 
cording to the Obs. of Nicb.) and about 30 or 40 German miles distant to 
the north from Aden, in the interior. The other Zafar, a sea-port in the 
district of Mahra, is situated north of the island of Socotora, and 30 
marches distant from Aden, which is to the south-west of it. It is 
doubtful whether in this second Zafar the Christian church was built 
(see foot-note 12), because there are yet three more places of the same 
name in Southern Arabia, one of which it might be, e. g., the Saphar 
regia ( Pliny vi., 3), the same as the Saphar of Ptolemy (14° 30' lat., 
88° long.. Lib. vi., fol. 156), and the Aphar Metropolis of Arrian 
(Peripl., p. 13). In the time of Ptolemy the three capitals of the Yokta- 
mides, namely Sapphar Metropolis (88° long.), Mariaba Metropolis 
(76° long., 1 8}° lat.), and Sabe Regia had yet retained their separate 
names, although also several Mariabas already existed. 

Nevertheless the existence of the sea-port Zafar in Mahrah reaches 
up to high antiquity, since it is mentioned afler the enumeration of the 

VOL. XV. 16 
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seats of the sons of Yoktan, thus : — " And their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east." — (Gen. x., 
30.) Bv this expression the celebrated/ra/i/-i/(ceii«««foifii/atii is desig- 
nated, which everv author mentions who describes the frankincense coast. 
This Zafar no longer exists in our days as a port, although it is gene- 
rally found on maps ; the district, however, from Mirbat till Ras-el« 
Ahmer and Bandar Resut is called Zafar. ^' £bn Batnta (p. 59) 
says: — " Only half a day's journey from Zafar, £1-Ahkaf, the home of 
the people of Aad, is situated. In this place there are many gardens 
with the great sweet plaintain-fruit, which weighs ten ounces, as well as 
the betel and the cocoanut, which are generally found only in India. 
The bet ul- nut-tree is planted by the side of the cocoa, only for the sake 
of its leaves," &c. There appears to be no doubt that the plaintain, 
the betel, and the cocoa tree were all brought from India. 

The capital of the Sabseans, the present Mareb, the Mariaba Me- 

tropolis of Strabo, and Regia omnium 
Mariaba of Pliuy, is known ; but the site 
of the capital of the Mina?ans, in the district of which also the large 
town Mariafja Birmalcumj which had 14 Roman miles in circumference 
according to Pliny, is not yet ascertained. On the position of Mareb 
in Yemen, and its identity with Saba in the country of the Sabaeans^ 
all oriental authors agree. Its climate is said to be most excellent, 
and the assertion is confirmed bv Cruttcuden's measurement, whofoond 
the adjoining town of Canada to be 4, wo feet above the level of the sea. 
(Joum. Bom- Geogr. Soc., vol. viii., 1>3>, p. 2S4.) 

Xiebuhr, Crutteaden and Seetzen reached ^ana^a, the present Te»- 
dence of the Emlm of Yemen, from which ancient Mareb was said to 

be oulv two or three davs distant ; thev aetuallv collected informatioD 

. • • . 

about the ancient ruins of Mareb, but ooald not reach them, anda great 
deal of what they heard from the Arabs coiieemiug the brilliant epodi 
of their ancient civilisation, appeared to be fabulous. Amaud was the 
first who actually visited Mareb iu IS 43, and sent copies of 60 Hemja- 
ritic inscriptions to the Asiatic Society of Paris, but recently Hal^vy 
went to Southern Arabia, copied, published and translated nearly 
700 of them. 



^ ' J. Cr:::tondca*s Excarsion froci Mortba: to rK-necz. — ^Bomb. Geogr. 
1537, p. :0.7i.) 
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To judge from ita remnants, the ancient town of Saba occupied a 

circular space, measuring a quarter of an 

Arnand'a account of Saba hour's walk in diameter. The surround- 
frotn his dictation to Fresuol • n „• 4 1 r * ^ % . 

in Jeddah as commanicated |"g ^^^^ consisted of cut square stones, but 
to and published by J. Mohl. its dimensions could, on account of the sur- 
rounding heaps of rubbish, which also fill, 
ed out depressions, not be ascertained. The square stones of these 
walls, as well as of all the other ruins, were of unequal size. In some 
parts yet two or three courses of the wall could be seen above the rubbish, 
and covered with inscriptions. Nothing else can be seen on the ruins 
as they now appear, but excavation might no doubt lead to important 
results. Nothing meets the eye except heaps of rubbish, broken cut 
stones, and baked bricks, which however fall to pieces at the least 
touch. On isolated spots, especially on the south side of the town, 
fragments of sculptured prismatic columns, from 3 to 4 feet above the 
rubbish, and sometimes also entire columns, from 12 to 15 feet long, 
which are monoliths, may be seen. They are calcareous, and the 
Arabs asserted that they liad belonged to an old mosque. Among the 
ruins great quantities of yellowish white small pieces of polished mar- 
ble are scattered about. In the old town walls, towards the east and 
west, the remnants of two ancient gates are yet distinctly recognizable. 
The modern village on the site of the ancient town has retained the 
name Mareb for its eighty houses, which cover an entire hill of 
rubbish, situated against the eastern gate. Between this village and 
the just named gate there is a very deep well, the only one which still 
contains water at the present time. The ancient citadel was certainly 
on this spot. Several houses of the village, though built of bricks, are 
erected on ancient foundations of square stones, from 3 to 4 feet high 
above the masses of debris. These modern buildings have a conic 
shape, as similar ones in Egypt, and from their tops a magnificent view, 
not onlv of the ruins of the ancient town, and of the remnants of the broken 
dam,but also of an immense plain, appearingto be covered with sepulchral 
monuments, may be enjoyed. This perspective view appears just as 
beautiful also from another direction, namely, on issuing from the 
Dana valley and turning a few minutes afterwards to the north-east, when 
a mountain of debris is soon reached, from which at the same time the 
ancient town of Saba and the modem village Mareb are perceived in 
the centre of a desolate and almost boundless plain. This aspect of a 
desert, says A maud, the end of which is unknown, impresses the mind 
with a feeling of awe which cannot be described in words. 
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The present Mareb is enclosed only by a bad wall, consisting mostly 
of burnt bricks ; in some places the backs of the houses themselyes do 
duty for the town-walls, which have two gates, the one to the west and 
the other to the north-east. To the north of the western gate, on the 
declivity of the hill, there is a building almost quadrangular, of cut-^ 
stones, covered by a terrace, and at present called the mosque of SolomoD, 
because he is said to have prayed there, but it is certainly a modem con- 
struction. But five minutes beyond the bed of the torrent which hives 
the ancient enclosing wall during the rainy season, the ancient hippo- 
drome MeyduTuul'Khayl of the Sabseans may be seen. 

Half an hour towards the E.N.E. stands a building called by the 
inhabitants Harem Balkis, the gynaeceum and palace of Queen Bilkis 
or Balkis. It is of an elliptical form, and according to Arnand's esti- 
mate, about 300 paces in circumference. The axis minor of the ellipse is 
about one-third of the major ; at both ends of the axis minor are two 
portals facing north and south . The half of this elliptic wall, which 
alone is yet standing, presents outwards a perfectly uninjared form aa 
far as the cornice ; it is the half facing the west. Of the west side 
scarcely one-third is yet standing. Everything within is demolished, 
and the area so filled with sand that absolutely nothing can be ascer- 
tained concerning the interior arrangements of the building. On the 
exterior wall five inscriptions occur, the characters of which are a span 
high ; many others are covered with sand, and even of those just men- 
tioned, two could not be copied because they were concealed by sand. 

To the left of the north gate of this building, at a distance of abont ten 
paces from it, eight pilasters are yet standing, from east to west, each 
a monolith, but without a capital. Each side of a pilaster is about four 
spans broad, and so is each interval between them. Amaud believed 
that he had, among the accumulations of sand, found in the same 
direction, traces of several more pilasters of the same series, which 
fronted the north side. 

Not far from this building the hone mountain, said to have been 
heaped up from the remnants of the monthly sacrifices offered in the 
temple in ancient times, was situated. If this tradition of the Arabs 
is to be believed, observes Arnaud, the above building would not have 
been a gynseceum, but a temple, which the word Harem may likewise 
designate, as it simply means a ])lace set apart, and is applied e?en 
to Mekkah, where it designates the sanctuary ; nothing, however, 
without nor within the elliptical structure allows of a conclusitm 
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concerning the destination of it. At a distance of a quarter of 
an hour from the Harem, the columns of Bilkis may be seen ; they are 
five monoliths, but with square capitals ; they stand in the same 
direction as those from east to west. Whether the capitals have also 
been hewed from the same block of stone, Amaud was unable to 
ascertain ; their proportions are the same as those of the pilasters which 
stand nearer to the Harem or temple. They appeared to him to be 
28 spans high. The intervals between them are the same as their own 
thickness. Two square stones are in the same line, one still erect, but 
the other prostrate. Both have inscriptions, which Arnaud copied, 
except one which was illegible. Here the description of these ruins 
ends, because Amaud* s sickness interrupted his dictation to Fresnel. 

The celebrated dam called Al-A'rem, or Sadd Mareb, in its ruined 
state may yet be seen between the two mountains called Balak, which 
it connected in order to form with them an immense reser^^oir ; U had 
thirty apertures, one above another, a cubit in diameter, which were one 
by one opened to let out the water for irrigation, according to demand. 
The mountains are 600 paces distant from each other, and give pas- 
sage to the torrent Dana, which is generally dry, but impassable during 
the rainy season. The remnants of this enormous dam, which ferti- 
lised the country around Saba, are yet 300 paces longhand 175 broad. 
According to tradition the dam was built 2361 years before the 
Christian era by Loqman, but its destruction took place in the second 
century after it,^" and the catastrophe is alluded to also in the Qur^n.^* 

According to Agatharchides, Saba was a most beautiful town ; but the 
king, who was elected by a popular assembly and presided over it, is 
absurdly stated to have had no permission to come out of the palace in 
spite of all his authority, and that if he did so, he was stoned by the 
people, such being the injunction of the ancient oracle.'^ 

The Kuriba of Kiepert's map, west of Mareb, is no doubt the Cartp^^a 
of Pliny, where the expedition of ifllius Gallius came to an end in 24 
B. c.*^ It is only a day's journey from Mareb, and the ruins of it, 
named Kharibah, were discovered by Arnaud, probably in the same 
i 

^" Essai 8ur VHist, des Arahes^ par C. Perceval, t. i., p. 18. 

^* zxxiv., 14 and 15. 

'^ Ex. Agatharchide, p. 63 and 64. In the Periplas no mention is made of 
Saba, except on p. 15, after the description of Cana, thas : Supra banc Sahbatha 
metropolis mediterranea sita est, in qaa rex sedem suam babet. 

*^ YI. , 82. Item Caripeta quo loDg^ssime procesait. 
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condition in which the Romans had left them. He saw colossal remnants 
of enclosures or ramparts, and copied some Hemyaritic inscriptions. 
As is usual in many parts of the East, so also here, the buildings were 
by the Arabs attributed to magic and to giants. Immediately to the 
north of Kharibah, the Bedouins pointed out another locality full of 
ruins and inscriptions, but Arnaud could not visit it. 

Although ^ana' a is believed (Dancker's Hist, of Ant,, v. i., p. 313,)to 
^ be the ancient Uzal (Gen. x. 27), always con- 

tained and still contains among its inhabi- 
tants some thousands of Jews, we cannot find any clue either to its ancient 
or its present name in classic authors ; but it became remarkable 
as the capital of Yemen during the Abyssinian occupation, especally 
during the time of Abrahah Allashram, who had been appointed 
governor of it by the Najashy or Negus of Abyssinia, and who reigned 
from A. D. 537 to 570. At that time Christianity was dominant, and 
Abrahah so powerful that he actually marched to Mekkah with an army 
of 160,000 men for the purpose of destroying the sanctuary of it, which 
attracted as many pilgrims from other parts of Arabia before the time 
of Islam as it does at present. The episode of Abrabah*s defeat by 
the miraculous Abahil birds, which dropped stones from their claws 
upon the bodies ^f the Christian army, is alluded to in Surah cv. of 
the Quran, and is a collateral evidence to the reality of this expedition, 
although the miracle is set aside by those who explain it on the histo- 
rical ground that the small-pox, which committed great ravages, was the 
real cause of Abrahah*s retreat. But although the classics do not 
mention ^ana'a, both Istakhri (Mordtmann's Transl., p. 13) and 
Edrisi (Jaubert's Transl. t. i., p. 50) praise its beautiful climate, site 
and buildings. According to Cruttenden*s observation, who had 
visited gana'a in 1836, its position is 15°'22' N. lat., 44°31'4'' E. long.^ 
Green w. He saw in a walk through the town several tablets of white 
marble, which had been brought a distance of two days' journey from 
Mareb, and contained Hemyaritic inscriptions ; they had been utilised 
in new buildings, as the stones of Babylon are used in the houses of 
Baghdad. In the Emiim's garden, where Cruttenden had been quar- 
tered, there was a marble-head from Mareb, the fragment of a statue 
three feet high, which had been broken by order of the Emam as the 
remnant of the ancient idolatry. This marble head Cruttenden took 
to England as a unique specimen of Sabaean sculpture. His project of 
visiting Mareb could not be carried out on account of the jealousy of 
the Emam, who kept his guests like prisoners and feared disturbances. 
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The position of ^^na'^ is on the west side of mount Nikkom, the top 
of which is crowned by the ruins of a castle said to haTe been built 
by the patriarch Sem, but the modern fort is situated in front of the 
said mountain, on the celebrated lower hill Ghomddn, about the ancient 
palace of which many traditions are current, although not a trace of it 
is left. Niebuhr had not been favourably impressed by the appear- 
ance of the town, nor Cruttenden ; but Seetzen, who was there in 
1810, perhaps yielded to the charms of the favourable season of the 
year, and declared ^ana*d to be the handsomest town he had seen in 
the east. The houses, says he, are indeed very much crowded toge- 
ther, but are massive, high, whitewashed, or coloured with various pig- 
ments. If the streets were paved and clean, and if the people had the 
taste of enclosing the thirty large gardens in the town with nice rail- 
ings, ^ana'a would even in Europe pass for a handsome town. The 
three larger gates, guarded by cannons, and many small towers, are in- 
tended for the defence of the town. Niebuhr counted in ^ana'4 
10 minarets, with many mosques, 12 public large Baths ; numerous 
caravanserais, among which the high Simsereh el MahAdi was the 
handsomest; he describes, moreover, several other large buildings and 
some palaces, the architecture of which however he could praise as 
little as the generally prevalent one. He could perceive no remnants of 
ancient edifices ; the town being thickly populated and closely built, 
the ground as well as the stones expensive, the materials of ancient 
structures were constantly used in the erection of modem ones. 

The emporium Cana Kamri (Arr. Per., p. 15,) east of Arabia Felix, 

and 2,000 stadia distant from it, was 

^^^ XTchorib. ^^^^^""^ situated in the frankincense region ; above 

it in the interior was Sahbatha metropolis^ 
where the king held his court (coll. footnote 20). To Cana the 
frankincense (Xt^avot) which grows in that region was conveyed as 
to a general mart, partly on camels, partly on rafts made of inflated 
skins, and partly in other vessels, in order thence to be shipped to the 
more distant emporiaof 0*man, and the adjacent Persian ports. From 
Egypt corn and wine were imported to Cana, although but sparingly 
as to Muza ; but also garments for the Arab market, and other clothes ; 
also brass, tin, koralion (? corals), styrax and other things as to Muza. 
To the kings chased silver vessels, statues, robes of honour, &c., were 
hrought. Indigenous products, such as frankincense, aloe, and other 
ariicles of trade were exported. Cana is mentioned by Ptolemy 
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(vi., 7, fol. 153,) as situated in 12° 30' lat. and 84° long.; it traded 
with India, but especially with Barygaza, and its name occurs even in 
£zek. xxvii. 23 (rrsD), which chapter is worth perusing also in other 
respects, but particularly as exhibiting a most curious account of a 
number of localities with which the Phoenicians of Tyre maintained 
commercial intercourse in those early times. 

Immediately after the discovery of Hisn Ghorab by Capt. Haines 
and Wellsted,*" the examination of that extraordinary locality sug- 
gested the idea that it must have been suitable for a large emporium, 
wherefore Wellsted declared it to be the Cana of the Periplus. The 
fort, accessible only on one side, and almost iusular in its position, made 
strong by its site, and fortified by art, offered a secure magazine for 
wares on a coast always infested by pirates. The two harbours on the 
sides presenting a favourble anchorage in all seasons, the extensive 
view commanded from the mountain of the fort along the distant coasts 
and the open sea, with the whole dominating position, all concurred to 
point the locality out as the chief emporium of the international trade 
between India and Egypt, where ships from both these countries met 
and traded. 

Wellsted says" : — ** On the morning of the 6 th of May 1834, we 
anchored in a short and narrow channel, joined' on the one hand by a 
low rocky islet, and on the other by a lofty black-looking cliff, to which 
our pilots applied the designation of Him Ghordb" As some ruins were 
perceived on the top of the mountain, the decision was come to to climb it. 
To avoid the violence of the surf a landing was effected in a little bay 
to the north, where the water was calm. On stepping out upon a sandy 
tongue of laud, the ruins of many houses, walls and towers were per- 
ceived immediately on the shore. The houses were only small, one- 
storeyed, and generally consisting of four rooms ; the wall however ran 
in several parallel lines and of various heights, along the front-side of 
the gently sloping hill, and was provided with towers at equal inter- 
vals. The entire lower space of the hill was covered with ruins of build- 
ings, but of no large size, and without any columns, arches or orna- 
ments. The walls were of rubble-masonry, cemented vnih mortar, pro- 
bably of calcined corals, as is still customary. The castle-mountain, 
which is 500 feet high (according to Capt. Haines only 464 feet, and 
situated in 13° 59' 20" N. lat. and 48° 24' 30" E. long., Greenw.,) 

"• Memoir ^ Ac., Roy. Geogr. Soc., London, vol. ix., 1839, p. 148. 
■* Travels, vol. ii., p. 431. 
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has a base of dark-grey firm lime-stone, and appears formerly to have 
been an island, which was afterwards connected with the mainland by 
an isthmus of conglomerated sand; some rocks with caves scooped out 
by the sea, and formerly laved by it, are at present too distant to be 
reached by it. In the rear of two dilapidated towers, tvhich must 
once have guarded the entrance, an artificial zigzag road, hewn into the 
rock, presented itself (meandering along steep precipices, and allowing 
oi^en only two persons to pass side by side) and led up to the moun- 
tain. The trouble of climbing was amply rewarded by the discovery of 
inscriptions on the smooth surface of the rocky wall on the right side, 
when about two- thirds of the whole ascent had been accomplished. 
To avoid the possibility of omission or error, three separate copies were 
taken by different individuals, all of which have been subsequently exa- 
mined and compared.** Further on the top of the mountain almost 
as many houses could be seen as below ; walls and other works of 
defence were scattered at various distances from each other on the side 
of the mountain, and on the uppermost brim of the slope there was 
a massive quadrangular tower, which may have done excellent service 
as a look-out or lighthouse, as it could be ])erceived at a distance of many 
milcri from the sea. The steps leading up are partly very roomy, but 
the windows and doors simple, without any arches. At a distance of 
a few hundred feet from this tower the water-reservoirs, cut with great 
trouble in the rock, and internally lined with cement, may be seen. 
The whole aspect bespeaks the importance of a place so strongly fortified, 
and a locality so favourable for oceanic navigation and extensive com- 
merce with India. 



** Tho largest inscription consisted of ton lines, and was printed hIho in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1834. It was translated by Kiidiger, but 
Mtinzingcr afterwards again made a copy, from which Levy produced the fol- 
lowing translation in the Z. & M. G., xxvi., p. 436 :— ** Samaiqa' Aswa uud 
seine Suhno u. a. w. liabon goschriobcn dieses Dcnkmal in dicsor Festung, ala 
oin Denkzeicben dass hiorhin zusammcnkamon ihro Dmgebungou und ilire 
Bovulkorung und ihre Thalschluchton und ihro Bergwogc, dass sie sich in ihr 
verschanzten, dass sie fest bchauptoten dieses Laud Abcssinion, und dass die 
AbessinicrTruppon zu lliilfe sandten in das Land von Hinijar, dass sic tudtcten 
den Kunig von Qinijar und seine Vasalloufursten, die von llirnjar und die von 
Bahb. Der Mouat hicr ist von Du-lliggat des Jahrcs fi40." To what era tho 
year here given belongs has not been ascertained ; but tho year must be one 
in which the Abyssinians were struggling for supreniacy in Yemen. Mr. 
Reinaud was of opinion that the era is the Soleukidau, theicl'ore U40 ^-^ a.d. 328. 
— (See ImK Antiq^tary, vol. viii., p. 333>) 
VOL. XV. 17 
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The extensive fortifications of the castle inountain« planned on m 
grand scale for the protection of the town lying to the east, and 
the excellent harhour, hear sufficient witness to the former importance 
of this emporium, which appears to have heen perfectly protected by 
them. No traditions reaching to ancient times exist among the 
Arabs, and the tales narrated by them to Wellsted about a tribe called 
Beni Ghorab, are not deserving of much reliance. It may be that this 
fort-crow was so named from its being perched high, and of a black 
colour. 

At the distance of a couple of days inland, to the north-west from 

Hisn Ghordb, Wellsted discovered the 

MoDomcntal ruins of Na- '.' rxTiuiTT* • i-*i_ 

kab-ul-Hajar. rums of Na|cab-ul-Hajar, concermng which 

he says** : — " Nakab-ul-Hajar is situated 
north-west, and is distant 48 miles from the village of A' in [on the sea- 
shore], which is marked on the chart 14** 2' N. lat. and 46° 30' E. 
long., nearly. It stands in the centre of a most extensive valley, 
called by the natives Wadi Meifah, which, whether we regard its fertility, 
population, or extent, is the most interesting geographical feature we 
have yet discovered on the southern coast of Arabia. Taking its 
length from where it opens out on the sea-coast to the town of Abbdn, 
it is four days' journey, or 75 miles." 

Although Nakab-ul-Hajar does not stand on the shore, it was, on 
account of its proximity to the coast which was formerly so noted for 
its flourishing trade with India, closely connected therewith, and 
an investigation of the locality naturally induces a lively perception of 
the early state of this coast, which had hitherto attracted no interest, 
and had been considered almost deserted. The monuments and in- 
scriptions of Nakab-ul-Hajar also present many analogies to those of 
Hisn Ghorab, so that they may be considered as having flourished at 

the same time, and formerly aided each other in promoting the great 
commerce of the world; the one as a sea-port for oceanic trade, and the 
other as the nearest inland emporium or depot for caravans, by which 
the wares of the east were forwarded by the overland route through the 
countries of the Yoktanites, Himyarites, Minaeans, Ismaelites, and 
Israelites up to the Euphrates, and the emporia of Tadmor, Tyre, and 
Sidon. The ancient designation of Na||:ab-ul-Hajar has been totally 

lost, as this name is only a general one, meaning mountain -pass, or a 

— — ^ * 

'° Travels in Arabia, vol.i., p. 435-0. 
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cut through stones ; it may, however, he the Maphat vieua of Ptolemy, 
13« lat., 84° 2(y long. 

The hill on which the ruins are situated is 800 yards long hy 350 
broad; it is encircled at about one-third of its height by a massive wall,, 
in some parts well preserved, from 30 to 40 feet high, with quadran- 
gular towers at equal intervals. This enclosure shows only two entrances 
opposite to each other, north and south, situated on the boundary of the 
upper flat valley, but no traces whatever of gates could be perceived 
on them, although the fortifications are visible enough, at any rate, at 
the northern entrance, where the wall has yet remained in perfect 
preservation ; on both sides of it a hollow quadrangular tower rises, 
having each side 14 feet long, and the base greatly prominent beyond 
the other portions of the wall. Between the towers, about 20 feet above 
the adjoining plain, there is an oblong platform, passing about 
18 feet over the adjoining plain, and as many over the interior 
of the town- wall ; to this platform no doubt flights of steps were once 
leading. These have however altogether disappeared, although the 
platform itself is still paved by its large stone flags. Within this 
entrance, and ten feet above the platform, Wellsted discovered on the 
smooth surface of the wall an inscription of two lines. The entire en- 
closing wall, together with the towers and several of the edifices within, 
have all been built of the same strong greyish marble. The square stones 
are very carefully cut, and are in the lower strata of the wall from five 
to seven feet long, two to three high, and from three to four feet thick. 
The thickness of the wall decreases as it rises ; it amounts below to ten 
but above only to four feet. The layers of stone are perfectly horizontal, 
and the mortar which cemented them has become as hard as the stones 
themselves, as may be seen from the blocks of wall which have remained 
compact even after tumbling down. The wall has no apertures nor 
crenulations whatever, which is a sign of high antiquity, but here and 
there buttresses occur to resist torrents of rain-water. 

Within the inner enclosure there is an oblong quadrangular edifice, 
facing the four cardinal points, measuring 27 yards from south to north 
and 17 from west to east. Also this is built of square stones, all of equal 
size, very beautiful, accurately joined, and yet bearing chisel-marks on the 
outside, which the Bedouins pretended to be inscriptions. This edifice, 
which Wellsted considered to be a temple, has fallen to pieces within, 
but no marks pointing to religious observances could be discovered on 
it, and many other buildings stand round it. 
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In the centre of the town between the two entrances there is a cir- 
cular well, ten feet in diameter, sixty feet deep, lined with rubble ma- 
sonry, and surrounded by a parapet wall fifteen feet high. On the south- 
ern hill only a confused mass of debris could be seen. At the south 
entrance there is on the same level with the platform a gallery fifty 
yards long and four feet broad, with a strong parapet wall towards the 
outside, no doubt intended as a special defence of the gate. In these 
ruins no traces of columns, arches, or other ornaments could be seen, 
and not even fragments of crockery, glass, or metals, which occur 
everywhere in the ruins of Egypt and about the Euphrates. Neither 
could any traces of violence be discovered, and the stones were so well 
preserved that they had the appearance of being new. The Arabs 
could say nothing about the ancient inhabitants of this locality, except 
that they were unbelievers, who had legions of demons at their service ; 
the hopes of the Arabs to partake of the treasures which the English 
strangers were, according to their o})inion, expecting to find, were 
disappointed. The art, perfection, and dimensions of these structures 
made not the least impression upon the Arabs, but VVellsted was surprised 
at their analogy with those of llisn Ghorab, with which he had shortly 

before become acquainted. The inscription showed sufficiently that 
the place had been in the occupation of the Hemyarities as an empo- 
rium from which merchandize was forwarded to the interior by cara- 
vans, and transported by sea to other countries after being conveyed to 
Ilisn Ghordb, to which this Mcephat vicus of Ptolemy, or whatever 

else its name may have been, appears to have stood in the relation of 
an inland emporium to a sea-port town, just as Mareb formerly stood 
to Aden, ^ana'a to Muza, &c., and in our times Medinah to Yambo, 
Mekkah to Jeddah, &c. 

The name of Makkala has not undergone any change since almost 
^ - 2,000 years; it is the MuKKoXa of Ptolemy 

in 14^*20' 40" N. lat. and 49° 14' 20' E. 
long, of Greenwich. And Shehr (Sux^t;) to the north-east of it, at a 
short distance, hkewise still exists. 

Mirbat (Morebat) on the frankincense coast, and formerly the sea- 
,,. port of an inland em{)oriura Zafar, has at 

present so little commercial importance, 
that its whole trade is in the hands of two or three merchants, who have 
to })ay duty to the Bedouins for their exports, and have only 3 bughlas 
in the harbour for trading with India. They export frankincense, 
myrrh and liides, as in the time of Agatharchidcs and Ptolemy. 
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The Greek corruption in Ptolemy and in the Periplus of the bay of 
^—^ Sawkirah, Saugra, and the cape of that 

name — accordinp; to Captain Owen's ob- 
servation in 18^ 9' N, lat., and 55° 18}' E long.— is Syagros. 
According to the Periplus (p. 17) the largest cape of the bay of 
Syagros fronts the east, and is crowned by a fort ; this ij undoubtedly 
Rm fartaJk, 15« 39' N. lat., 52° 15' E. long., Greenwich. It has also 
a port which is the depository of all the frankincense collected in those 
regions. Between this cape and the promontorium Aromatum (Cape 
Guardafui) there is an island opposite (i. e., to the south), named Dios- 
corides (corrupted from Sokotora, Sanskr. Sukhdddra th^ for innate) ^ 
which is very large, but deserted and marshy ; the inhabitants are all 
strangers (see footnote 5). This island formed in the 2nd century 
B.C. the centre of trade between Egypt, Arabia and India. — (Duncker's 
llist. of Ant., vol. i*, p. 319.) 

The Moscha partus of Ptolemy in 14° lat., 88° 30' long., on the 

., , frankincense coast, is mentioned also in the 

MoBcha. 

Periplus as a depot of that article of com- 
merce (p. 18) called Sachalitic frankincense — J^ ^ simply means 
coast in Arabic — which is carried away in ships arriving from Limy- 
rica and Barygaza (Canara and Broach), the merchants giving for it to 
the officers of the king in exchange cotton, corn and oil ; when the 
season has too far advanced (t, e., if the counter-monsoon has set in) 
they spend the winter there. 

The entrance into no gulf awakens memories of classic times and 

stupendous undertakings, like that from 

Entrance into the Persian ^^^ jj^jj^^^ -^^^ ^^le Persian sea ; these me- 
Unlf. 

morics lead us back to the navigation of 
this part of the ocean by the first Macedonian fleet under the command 
of Nearchus and Onesicritus, but, above all, to the march of Alexander 
the Great by land to Hormozia on the shores of this entrance, after he 
had discovered a new world,— the world of India. 

When Wellsted entered this gulf in a British vessel on the 11th 
June in 1840,*^ he was seized by these memories, and recorded that 
few spots on the globe can excite a higher interest than these. In front, 
to the north, rose the mountains of Karamania, their tops still covered 
with snow, at their feet was the celebrated Ormuz ; by its side, to the 



*^ Travels to the City of the Caliphs, vol. i., p. 59. 
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west, Gambrun (t. e,. Bandar A'bbds) as grand as ever, and on the 
other side, to the east, the present Minan on the river, where formerly 
Hormozia stood, where Alexander with his land-army met Nearchus, 
the admiral of his fleet, again. The Persian and Arabian shores, the 
passage between which can be accomplished in three hours, present a 
desolate aspect, without forests, but rise high. A fresh wind carried 
the ship soon to the two rocky islands, in front of the immense pro- 
montory called by Nearchus Maketa, whence, he says, cinnamon and 
similar aromatic substances were shipped to the Assyrians {Nearchi 
Paraplus, p. 22). When the Macedonian fleet reached this locality and 
cast anchor, Onesicritus, who perceived the unknown entrance, desired, 
in order to avoid its dangers, to sail further along the external side of 
Arabia, which would have led to the circumnavigation of the Sabsean 
country, to the Red Sea, and to the discovery of Egypt from that 
direction. Nearchus however, faithful to the injunction of Alexander, 
to investigate the coasts, opposed this intention in the consultation held 
on the subject, steered the fleet courageously through the dangerous 
and tempestuous straits, sailing close to the Persian shore, and landed 
at Neoptana (ibidem, p. 23), which Kempthorne considers to be the 
present fishing village Karrun. 

The next morning the fleet left Neoptana, sailed 100 stadia, and 

^ ^, . , J reached the river Anamis. The place itself 

Ormuz on the mainlana. '^ , 

was called Harmozia, This region was 
fertile in everything except olives, and the people leaving the ships 
rested from their labours. Some who had gone further from the sea- 
shore, met to their surprise a straggler from Alexander's army, who 
informed them that he himself was encamped with it at no great dis- 
tance ; this news was received with the greatest joy, and led to the 
meeting of Nearchus and Alexander, which is described at some length. 
The people of this country were the Armozaei of Pliny (H. N. vi., 28), 
and the locaUty became afterwards the seat of a flourishing kingdom. 
The Sultans, however, transferred their residence from the mainland to 
the adjoining island, which was in Ebn Batuta's time still in their 
possession. Edrisi, who has so much to say of the pirate dominions 
of the master of Keish, against whose depredations it had become 
necessary to build forts even on the coast of India, e.g.y at Cambay, men. 
tions only this old Ormuz on the coast of Kerman as a large well-built 
town, to which ships were conveyed by a canal. It had many date- 
groves, and especially important indigo plantations, which, as well as 
its sugar-manufactories, the produce whereof was exported to foreign 
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countries, had become a sonrce ot considerable wealth. It is the pre- 
sent Bandar A*bb^8, t. ff.» Gambrun, which began to flourish only after 
the expulsion of the Portuguese (1622) from the island of Ormuz, 
their great emporium since the victories of Albuquerque, but it again 
decayed with the rise of Abushehr (fiushire). 

In Nearch's time the island of Ormuz, which he calls Organa^ had 

Tu • 1 J rk f\ no inhabitants (p. 30), and also Ptolemy 

The iBlaod OrmuK, Organa. . ►.v n • i^ i 

(Vi., 7) calls it by the same name. Once 

the brilliant emporium of a commercial and maritime state, this island 

has long been a bone of contention between Persia and the Emdm of 

Maskat, and may be considered to belong more to Arabia than to 

Persia. Afler the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, a number of Zoroas- 

trians had found a refuge in this island, where they remained 15 years ; 

then they departed to the island of Diu, where they dwelt during 19, 

but increased so much in numbers, that they again sought another 

home, and found it in Guzerat, in the town of Sanjdn (20^ N. lat.), 

called by the English St. John, where they became the subjects of the 

Hindu prince Jadu Rana. 

The Oaracta of Nearchus, the largest island in the Persian gulf, 800 
Kfth Oai^ta. Stadia in length, is the present Kishm 

(Jishm), the chief or sheikh of which 
Mazenes (? Mazdiasna) received him in a very friendly manner, and 
offered to become a companion to Nearchus, as well as the leader of the 
navigation as far as Susa. The island was fertile in com, dates and 
vines. According to the statement of the natives, the tomb of 
£ry thras, the first chief of the island, still existed in the island. It is 
not certain whether Ormuz or Kishm is meant by the Ogyris of Strabo 
(xfi., 766), but Pomponius Mela has the bare name only (see footnote 
14). 

The mountain Tcharak (26° 25' N. lat., 5^ 50' E. long., Paris,) 
g.^. presents the best landmark to seamen, and 

the place of the same name at its foot was 
by Dr. Vincent and Kinneir considered to be the identical Sirafy the 
most important emporium of those shores during the ninth century. 
Opposite to this celebrated Siraf, the small island of Keis, Eeish, or 
Kern, the Kataia of the ancients, is situated, which however is men- 
tioned as deserted (Arr. Hist. Ind., c. 37, KaTaltju, vrfaov iprjfitjv). This 
island is said to have obtained its name from a youth named Keis, the 
son of a poor widow at Siraf, who went with his only property, a cat. 
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to India, whence he retained with great treasures, which he had obtamed 
from a king of that country for the services of his cat in the extirp«> 
tion of mice, so that we have here the counterpart of the story of 
Richard Whittington. 

Ebn Haukal bears testimony to the great prosperity of Siraf in 
the 10th century, for he says (Orient. Geogr., pp. 104, 115, 133,) 
that this place has abundance of merchandise brought by sea, such as 
aloe, ambergris, camphor, pearls, ivory, and ebony. On the other hand, 
pepper, sandal- wood, all kinds of spices and medicines, were exported 
from Siraf, which was as large as Shiraz, to all parts of the world. 
We moreover know that Chinese junks frequented the now deserted 
Siraf in the 11th century, but did not proceed further west. (Reinaud's 
Anciennes Relations. Paris. 1718, pp. 10, 142. Pref., p. vii.) In Ebn 
Batuta's time Siraf was still known, although deserted as an empo- 
rium, and he sailed from it over to Bahrain on the Arabfan coast, which 
has till our days kept up its reputation for its pearl fishery. Un- 
fortunately Ebn Batuta gives no data by which the position of Siraf 
might be ascertained, and the locality near mount Tcharak, pointed ont 
by Dr. Vincent and Kinneir, contains no ancient remains whatever. 
Morier looked a little further north at Tahrieh, for the site ; and as 
his assumption has been confirmed by the researches of Kempthome 
(Bombay Geogr. Soc, 1837, p. 11-12), it would be better to look in 
this locality for the position of the ancient Siraf. Tahrieh is ten miles 
distant from the very populous town Konkun, immediately under the 
Barn-hill of the charts, w^hich the natives call Jebel-serai. Here 
Kempthornc discovered, at a good half hour's journey from the town, 
the ground to be covered for some distance with shapeless heaps of 
demolished walls and house foundations, consisting of large square cut 
stones. The extent of these ruins, two miles in length and one in 
breadth, points to the existence of a large town. On the top of the 
mountain the ruins of a modern building may be seen, the walls of 
which are well preserved. The entrance from the north leads through 
a portal, with a pointed arch, into a great hall, and then by flights 
of steps into subterraneous passages, giving admittance to vaulted cham- 
bers in the rocks, which appear to have served as water-cisterns. 
Numerous tomb-stones with Kufic inscriptions are scattered about. 
Apertures and shafts lead into the mountain ; they were the orifices of 
aqueducts conveying the water from it to the buildings. On the west 
side of the perpendicular rocks there are as yet inaccessible catacombs. 
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grottoes, and excavations of all kinds, which Kempthorne compares to 
those of Petra in the country of the Nabatseans as described by Irby 
and Mangles. 

The Oman of Ptolemy COfiavov e>7rop4oi/, 19^ 45' lat., 77" 4(y long.) 
. was by some considered to be Zobdr, and 

by others Maskat. The Portuguese called 
it Soar. In Istakhri's time it was the chief emporium of O'man, had 
40 bughlas (native ships) of its own for trade with Persia and India ; 
its commerce with China, however, had already ceased. 

The peninsula jutting out with the promontory of Ras Rckkam 

„ , from the mainland of Arabia to the east of 

Zabarra. 

Bahrain, contains the ruins of Hie large 
town ZabarrUf which cover the ground for several £nglish miles, and 
are said to have been those of an old emporium, which was formerly the 
sea-port of El-Ahsa (Lahsa), from which the interior of Arabia was 
provided with the merchandize of India and Persia. This was no 
doubt also a mart of the pearl fisheries of Bahrain. 

Taoke, situated on the peninsula of Mesambria (Nearch., p. 33), the 

rp , T> 1.. harbour of Persis, of which no traces exist, 

Taoke, Bushire. ' 

was near Abushehr, Bushehr, Bushire 
(29° N. lat., 48° 36' E. long., Paris). It would at present be impossible 
to point out the exact site of Taoke (Taoxi;, Hist. Ind. xxxix., 3; Ptol. vi., 
4), although it could scarcely be another than that of the present 
Bushire. W. Ouseley was of opinion that the name is the Arabic 
Taq (5 ^, which may then, as now, have designated a dome or palace. 
On the peninsula and on the entirely deserted shore, vestiges of a 
former thick population, and of civilization, such as numerous wells, 
aqueducts, and subterraneous chambers have been discovered, as well 
as bricks, vases, gems and ancient coins. (W. Ouseley's Travels i., 94.) 
Such vestiges have been discovered also at Abadah, a day's journey 
from Abushehr. (See Transact. Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. i., p. 206, seq, 
of Mandlik's new edition, ObservatioA^ on Two Sepulchral Urns found 
at Bushire,) 

Nearcbus, the admiral of Alexander's Indian fleet, had sailed as far 

^. . , . „ , as the frontier-river of Persia and Susiana, 

Dindotis, TeredoD. ^u i • /r^ *• n k- k • 

the Arosis (Oroatis), which is on our maps 

the Hindyan and Tab river. After this place Nearcbus writes that 

he can no longer give any great details, because the sea had become 

shallow and rocky, so that no harbour could be entered from the sea 

VOL. XV. 18 
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without danger (Nearchi Paraplus, p. 35, infra). After coasting two 
days he reached the mouths of the Euphrates, where he cast anchor at 
a certain town of Babylonia, chWe^ Birithtis (ibid., p. 37 ; Teredon of 
Strabo ii., 80 ; Ptol. v., c. 20, f. 145 ; and Pliny Ti., 32), where mer- 
chants bring frankincense and other aromatic substances produced in 
Arabia, for sale. 

IIow very ancient Teredon actually was appears from a fragment 
of the Babylonian author Abvdenus and disciple of Berosus,"' who 
says :—" Nebuchadnezzar [about 600 years b. c, preceding the 
establishment of the Persian empire by Cyrus] executed a construc- 
tion on the mouth of the Tigris, to dam up its water ; he built the 
town of Teredon to ward off the incursions of the Arabs, and opened the 
Naharmalkhay a canal of the Euj)h rates, which united this river with 
the Tigris." Thus we observe that Herodotus (i., 93) could justly 
speak of a royal canal of the most ancient times. 

The building of Teredon as a port on the Euphrates, which remaiqed 
so considerable a commercial town till the time of Alexander, shows, in 
connection with the above quotation, that already three centuries 
before his time, Nebuchadnezzar had been desirous to open a route to the 
trade of the world through his dominions by the Euphrates. As neither 
the Egyptians, nor the Persians, nor the Indians appear to have been great 
voyagers, the most ancient navigators and merchants who forwarded the 
merchandize of India and Arabia from the east to the west could only- 
have been the Arabs (Idumreans) and their kinsmen the Phoenicians, 
who were since the highest antiquity domesticated on the Persian gulf 
(according to Herodotus i. 1 and vii. 89), in the gulf of Aqabah, and 
in Petra, and lastly from Heroopolis in Egypt, as far as Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus in Phcenicia. The Babvlonians were vet after their sub- 
jugation by the Persians provided with their spices and aromatic sub- 
stances by the Arabs from India, as appears from the above quoted 
remark of Nearchus who saw those merchants in Teredon. But even 
before their subjugation by Cyrus, the Babylonians, although not 
a seafaring nation— they had not even timber for building ships — 
must nevertheless have navigated their rivers and profited by the com- 
merce with foreign traders, who had perhaps become powerful enough 
to induce Nebuchadnezzar to counteract their influence by building 
Teredon. After the conquest of the A ssyro-Baby Ionian empire by 

•^ Bitter's Erdkunde, B. vii. Abth. i., p. 49, .scr/. Scaligor Emend, temp, 
fragtn., p. 13 in Dr. Vincent's Commerce and Navig., vol. ii., p. 271, Note 44. 
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Cyrus, the cities along the Euphrates and Tigris, such as Babylon, 
Niiiiveh, Opis, &c., lost their importance because the Persians of the 
continent were never navigators. The Gerrheeans, reinforced by a sect 
of Chaldean fugitives, being encouraged and protected by Persian supre- 
macy, returned to the mart of Teredon, which appears to have main- 
tained itself down to the time of the Macedonian conquest, and even after 
it till the period of Augustus, because the protege of that emperor, the 
poet Dyonisus Periegetes, who had himself pretended to have been bom 
at the mouth of the Tigris, in Charax Pasinus (Pliny H. N. vi., 31), 
had sung of this place as situated on the foamy embouchure of the 
Euphrates into the Persian sea. Charax Pasinus took as an emporium 
the place of Teredon just as Bosrah (below which it was situated) 
took the place of Obollah. 

When Alexander, who had in India itself been made aware of a pos- 
sible connection of it with Europe, returned to the Euphrates-country, 
he perceived its commercial importance, and initiated various works on 
the Euphrates and Tigris, projected an expedition to Arabia, &c. ; all of 
which plans would have been realized within a brief period of time, if 
his premature death had not put a stop to them. The gain which he 
had intended should enrich Alexandria on the mouth of the Tigris was 
enjoyed by the city of that name on the Nile, where the Ptolemies 
continued the work he had begun. Thus it happened that neither 
Teredon, nor the two Alexandrias, the one near the Pallacopas marshes, 
and the other at the mouth of the Tigris, could attain the prosperity 
for which the great conqueror had destined them, because after his 
death the struggle for dominion was far too great and too passionate in 
that part of the world to allow the rival combatants to pay the 
least attention to the well-being of nations and to the prosperity of 
commerce. Teredon, which could not flourish under such circumstances, 
although it remained for a few centuries an emporium of the Arabs, 
appears to have been entirely abandoned, when the mouth of the 
Euphrates was neglected, and the ancient embouchure on the Khor 
Abdullah became entirely sanded up ; but instead of Teredon, another 
emporium further up the river, on the new mouth, which had shifted 
itself towards the east, the Bosrah river of our times, rose to con- 
siderable importance, namely, Apologos. 

In the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written in the 2nd century 

. , ^t. „ . of the Christian era, Apoloeros is mentioned 

Apologo., OboIUh. , I ^ . • *i r u * 

as a celebrated emporium on the Euphrates, 
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opposite to the Pasinus district (p. 20), i. e., to Alexandria on the Tigris, 
where purple and cloths were manufactured, where wine, gold, and 
slaves in great numbers were sold. Apologos became in the mouths of 
Persians and Arabs Obollah, by which name it was yet known a. h. 
12 (a. d. 633), when Khaled Ben Walid conquered it, since whieh 
time it has remained under Moslem dominion.** It is mentioned by 
Masudi in the 11th century as a flourishing emporium, with « canal, 
Nahr Obollah. 

India. 

When the Periplus was written, the wide tract watered by the river 

-,. 1 T> v^ .. Indus in the lower parts of its course, was 

Mmnagara and Barbankon. „,,,,,. , oi i . -i 

called Indosfcythia ; the Skythian tribes 

namely, passed after the overthrow of the Grseco-Baktrian empire, 
gradually southwards to the coast, where they established themselves 
about 120 years before our era, and occupied all the region between the 
Indus and the Nerbudda. They were however driven out by the Par- 
thians after an occupation of nearly two and a half centuries. Hence 
it is not surprising that according to the Periplus Minnaffara, the me- 
tropolis of Skythia, was governed by Parthian princes perpetually at 
strife among themselves and expelling each other. The river Indus had 
seven mouths, all of which were shallow, except only the middle stream, 
on which Barbankon^ a trading harbour, was situated ; there the ships 
anchored, and the cargoes were conveyed up to the metropolis, where 
the king resided. According to Reinaud Mmnagara is only a con- 
tracted form of Bahmanagara, the Bahmana near Tatta. 

Cambay is situated 22^ 21' N. lat., 72° 48' E. long., Greenwich, due 

„ , west of Baroda, in the innermost corner of 

t^ambay. 

the narrow but long gulf from which the 
town receives its name. The river called Mais in the Periplus is the 
Mhai (Mhye), and the Namnadios, which leads to Barygaza, the Ner- 
budda. Cambay was formerly a large emporium, and the flourishing 
sea-port of Ahmedabad, which however is itself not yet five centuries 
old, as it was founded in 1426 by Ahmed Shah, who made it his capi- 
tal, but in more ancient times Naharwarah, /. e., Patau, was the capital of 
Gnzernt, which, says Edrisi, was the residence of a great prince, who 
took the title of Belhara, wore a golden crown on his head, and was 



•^ According to some Obollah was taken from the Persians only two years 
afterwards, a. h. 14, during the Khalifatoof O'mar. (See Jouni. Bombay Br. B. 
As. Soc, vol. xi., p. 151, Moslem Conqu<:st of Persia.) 
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called king of kings. Baroda, north-east of Broach, in 22° 21^ N. lat. 
and 73^ 23' E. long., Greenwich, is a rich and ancient commercial 
town on the Nerbudda. 

Barigosha became with Arrian and Ptolemy Barygaza ; it was ori- 

Barygaza, Broach. ^^"^"^ ^^"^^ Bhriga-gacha, Bhrign-pura, or 

Bhrigu-kshetra, after the ancient Rishi of 
that name, it being the capital of the district of Guzerat which bore it. 
Greek drachms of ApoHodotos and Mcnander were current in Barygaza 
when the Periplus was written ; and the proper time for sailing from 
Egypt to this port was the month of July. The imports into Barygaza 
were : — Wine, principally Italian ; brass, copper, tin and lead ; 
coral and yellow stone ; cloth of all sorts, storax, sweet clover, melilot ; 
white glass, gum sandarach ; colly rium for the eyes ; gold and silver 
coins exchanged with profit for native money ; cheap perfumes, as 
presents for the king ; also costly silver vases, musical instruments, 
handsome young women, superior wine and costly apparel. The exports 
were : — Spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, onyx-stones, porcelain, 
box-thora (probably for tooth-picks), cottons of all sorts, silk and silk 
thread, long pepper, and articles supplied by the neighboring ports. 
Barygaza received its goods not only from the interior, and the Ner- 
budda, at the mouth of which it was situated (in 21° 4' N. lat., 73° 14' 
E. long., Greenwich), but also from the coast-ports which the Arabs 
called as far down as Cape Comorin by the name of Maa'ber 
(Trajectus), not to be confounded with the native designation Malabar 
(Malayala), as it applies only to the southern portion.*^ According 
to the Periplus, the country from Barygaza stretches to the south, and 
is called Dakhinabades, because Dakhan means south in the language 
of the country. 

The westernmost group of spurs of the Satapura range between the 

Tapti and the south banks of the Ner- 

OornoHan rainos in tbo budda, a wild mountain region, called the 
Rmpiplj raountains, and tho -, • r * • * i i j T *u » • i, r 

gem-trado of Barygaza. lurkasir district, belonged to the Rajah of 

Raj pi ply, which gave its name also to the 

• • The strictly so-called Malayala or Malabar coast begins only in 12* 30' 
N. lat., at the ChanAraghiri mountain and river, with the port of the same 
name, but is sometimes considered to extend also several degrees further 
north. Ebn Batuta, who travelled after a. d. 1340 from Delhi to Cochin, always 
calls the whole western coast of India Malabar, which is a corruption of tho 
Sanskrit MaJayavara, momitain-country, ori^nally applied to it, but at present 
only to the southern portion. 
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group of mountain- spurs. They have not been very closely examined, 

but their surroinulings towards Broach have often been Tisited as a 

hunting ground, because the Bhiigdungur, i.e., Tiger-mouDtain, is very 

rich in game. On the western slopes of these mountains, towards the 

Nerbudda, the cornelian mines are situated, from which already in the 

most ancient times onyx and murrhina stones (lapides onjchini et 

murrhini, Arr, Per,, p. 28,) were carried to Barygaza, whence they were 

exported to the west, to the marts of Egypt and Rome. At present 

these stones are polished and set in Cambay ; they come from seyeral 

districts of the frontier mountains of Guzerat, but the best from the 

Rajpiply mountains. Saihng five hours up the Nerbudda with the 

tide, the island Kubir Bur, near the village of Nimudra, is reached, which 

is situated only a good hour's distance from the southern bank of the 

river ; and a few miles further on, the cornelian mines may be seen, the 

workers of which dwell in Nimudra. ^^ 

According to Arrian, Ozene (Ujjain) was formerly the capital where 

,,.. . the kinff resided. It must have been a 

Ozene, Ujjam, ,. . , 

great manufacturmg town, because it sent 



to Barygaza every commodity for the supply of the country as well 
for export to Arabia, Egypt and Italy ; especially onyx-stones, por- 
celain, fine muslins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small quantity of 
ordinary cottons. From the upper country Ozene received for ex- 
portation to Barygaza and to the coast, several kinds of spikenard, 
costus and bdellium. 

Mentioning the inland portion of Skythia, named Abcria (the coast 

of it beino; called Surastrene), Arrian in- 
Another Minnagara. ° . . -. i j • i j 

forms us that it produced m abundance 

corn, rice, and oil of sesamum ; it also manufactured muslins as well as 
coarse cotton-cloth, had numerous herds of cattle, and produced 
butter. The metropolis of this district was Miiuiagara, from which 
a great deal of cotton was exported to Barygaza. This metropolis was 
situated to the south of Ujjain, probably very near the present Indore ; 
but we are at a loss to understand how, according to the Periplus, 
memorials of the expedition of Alexander, such as old temples, founda- 
tions of camps, and large wells, could be seen in this part of the 
country, which the Macedonian conqueror had certainly not even 
passed through in his march down to the mouths of the Indus from 
the Punjaub. 

•<* Bom. Lit. Soc, vol. i., p. 3I3i seq. Account of the Cornelian Mines in i?he 
neighbourhood of Baroach, 
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According to the Periplus (p. 29), two most excellent and celebrated 

^,..- , _ emporia in the Dekkan were situated to- 

Flithana and Tagara* * 

wards the south at a distance of a journey 
of 20 days from Barygaza. From one of these, at an interval of nearly 
ten days, was the very large town Tagara. From these emporia 
goods were conveyed to Barygaza on carts, through pathless and very 
difficult localities ; from Plithanoy namely, very many onyx-stones, and 
from Tagara a great deal of ordinary cotton-cloth, all kinds of muslins, 
and similar wares which were brought there from the coasts. Plithana, 
spelt Paithana in C. Miiller's Paris edition, is Baithana, t. ^., Pyton on 
the Godavery, nearly due south of Aurungabad ; and TagarUy a cor- 
ruption of Deogur, abode of the gods, was near the famous caves of 
EUora, making allowance for a little inaccuracy of Arrian ; others 
would however place it at Junner as likewise having been an abode of 
gods with caves and inscriptions. 

The district around the gulf of Surat— Sanskrit Beauty — was already 
g by Ptolemy called Larike in the west, and 

he adduces the Sanskrit Surashtra, t. f., 
beautiful country, as IvpdoTprj, which is in the Periplus called Synras- 
trena. Ptolemy's name of the district is confirmed by the Lar dynasty, 
mentioned on coins and inscriptions. At Surat, near the mouth of the 
Tapti, in 21° 11' N. lat. and 73° 7' E. long., Greenwich, ships of all 
nations, from India, Arabia and Persia cast anchor, loaded and unloaded 
all kinds of goods of the east and of the west. It attracted in course of 
time the whole commerce of Broach, and became the capital of the 
British settlements in India; but its period of glory has long passed 
away, although at the end of the last century the number of its popu- 
lation is said to have still amounted to G00,000 or 800,000 souls. 

Calliena was, according to the Periplus, a celebrated and much fre- 
^,.y ^ .... quented emporium during the the time of 

Saraganes the elder; its trade suffered 
however greatly and long when Sandanes got possession of it. If per- 
chance any Greek ships entered one of those ports, they were conveyed 
to Barygaza in the custody of a guard. Calliena is now Kalliiiu, near 
Bombay, and was an important place ; it is named in the Kanheri Baud- 
dha Cave inscriptions, and Kaliani (/cuXXmvi;) means in Sanskrit the 
beautiful one. There were several places of this name in India.— 
(Ind, Ant,, vol. iii., p. 310.) 
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Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Periplus all agree that the pirate coast was 

„ ^ . T> t between Bombay and Goa, but none of 

Heptanesia, Bombay. , •' 

them mention these places, or allude to them 
in such a way that they may be recognized with certainty. The king- 
dom of Mutnbaros is indeed alluded to, but it was evidently north of 
Bombay, the true name of which is even now Mumba,^^ in the verna- 
cular Marathi, after the goddess of that name. It is situated in 18® 
56' N. lat., 72° 57' E. long., Greenwich ; its splendid harbour well fitted 
it for a great empori\im, but its importance was inferior even to Surat 
before it became a British possession. The expression Heptanesia 
(Ptol, vii., 195,) but vaguely designates the locality. Lassen, however, 
was of opinion that it applied to Bombay, the harbour of which may be 
said to be formed by seven islands, namely, Colaba, Bombay itself, 
Salsette, Butcher's Island, Elephanta (Gharipuri, grotto-town), 
Caranja, and lastly a sandbank to the west of the latter. It would 
appear that Bombay was, in spite of its magnificent harbour, not an 
emporium, and isolated. 

After Calliena some emporia are mentioned which cannot have been 

of m uch importance, as merely their names 

of these Semylla has been identified with 
Chaul,*' Aigidion with Goa, &c. Naur a and Tyndis are however of 
more consequence, as they are called the first marts of Limyrica 
(Xi/ivptKi;, Ptol. vii., 1), the former is the present Honahwar or Onore, and 
the latter Tundi. Muziris and Nelkynda are however still more im- 
portant, because they were the seats of government ; in the Hebrew 
translation of the Tamil document, granted a. d. 774 to the Jewish 
colony of Cochin, the Tamil Muyiri (Muyirikoddii) is rendered by 
Cranganore, which is the Muziris of Ptolemy and of the Periplus." 
Dr. Vincent was of opii^ion (ii., p. 404,) that Muziris occupied the 
site of Mangalore, which however was in the 6th century called 
Mangaruth by Cosmas. Nelkinda (Sansk. Nelakhanda, blue country) 
was about twelve miles distant from the coast, on the banks of small 
river, and its harbour was Barake or B6kare, which is, according to 

^1 Dr. J. G. da Cunha's ** Words and Places in and about Bombay." — Ind. 
Antiquary f iii., p. 247, seq. 

** Idem. " Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassoin," Bom- 
bay, 1876. 

33 Imlian Antiquarij, vol. iii., p. 333, seq.y where Dr. A. C. Burnoll's trans, 
of the document is given. 
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Miiller, MarJcari (12° N. lat.) ; the chief imports to this emporium 
were : — Great quantities of specie, topazes (chrysoliths, gold-stones), 
tloth, collyrium, coral, glass, brass, tin, lead, some wine, cinnabar, or- 
pinient (arsenic). Exports : — Large quantities of pepper, growing only 
in one place and called pepper of Canara (Xcyo/ifi/oi/ KorrovapiKov) , 
superior pearls, ivory, fine silks, Gangetic spikenard, betel, all sorts of 
transparent stones, diamonds, hyacinths, amethysts, tortoise shell from 
the golden islands, and another sort from the islands off the coast of 
Limvrica. 

Calicut did not exist as a sea-port before the commencement of the 
ninth or tenth century of our era, and is therefore not mentioned by 
the ancients. It rose very quickly to such importance that it became 
and remained the chief emporium of India till the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. Sheikh Ebn Batuta speaks of Calicut as a great emporium, 
where he waited for three months for the season to set sail to China, 
from which country, says he, vessels of three descriptions arrived, " the 
greatest is called y//;i^, the middling size zawy and the least kakam. The 
sails of these vessels are made of cane-reeds woven together like a mat, 
which when they put into port they leave standing in the wind. In 
some of these vessels there will be employed 1,000 men, 600 of these 
sailors and 400 soldiers."** Soon after the Portuguese made their 
appearance, the Chinese vessels ceased to visit Indian ports, as they 
could in no way compete with their rivals. 

Comari, which is still the Tamil pronunciation, designates the ca])e 

^ . « ^ of the southernmost extremity of India, so 

Comari, Capo Comorin. ^u o i •* r- - - 

called from the Sanskrit Knmun, a virgni, 

one of the names of the goddess Durga, the presiding divinity of the 

place, which is in 8^ A' N. lat. and 77^ 45' E. long., Greenwich. This 

goddess is said to have bathed once a month in the place (Arr. Per., 

ji. 33), which was not only celebrated for it^ sacredness, but also as an 

emporium importing all the commodities which reached Limyrica for 

commercial purposes, and absorbing nearly every species of goods 

l)rought from Egypt. The capital of Pandion, to whose kingdom 

Nelkynda belonged according to the Periplus, is by Pliny and 

Ptol. vii. 1, fol. 175, called Modura, and scarcely differing from its 

modem name, wafe likewise a sacred city and an emporium like Comari. 

The island of Ramisseram is also considered to pertain to the continent 

of India ; it is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and from it Rama (an 



«♦ Travels of Ebn Batuta, p. 172. 
VOL. XV. 19 
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incarnation of Vishnu) embarked to conquer the island of Ceylon 
(Lanka). Romissareni Kori is mentioned bv Plinv as a sanctuary of 
the sun, and he called the island of it, soliif insula. All these regions 
belonged in remote times to the empire of Pandion. 

The existence of C'eylon was not known in Europe much earlier 

„. , ^ , than the times of Alexander the Great. 

laprobaDC, Ceylou. • n i • m 

wliose companions called it lairpo^avrj^ Tap' 

nihnnv. Although the words of Pliny (Taprobanem alterum orbem 
terrarum esse diu existimatum es antiehtonum, vi., 24) would imply 
that Ceylon had long been considered as another southern world and 
therefore known, he nevertheless also says that Onesicritus, the ship 
captain of Alexander, and Mi*u:.isthenes, were the first to recognize that 
country to be an island, piobably to refute IIi|»parchus (lived in 15u 
B. c), who, being fond of criticising the statenients of Eratosthenes, 
WAS still inclined to consider Taj>robane to be the beginning of another 
part of the world,'* because its circumnavigation had not yet been 
eflferted by any one. Although Ptolemy, who lived in the 2nd cen- 
tury of our era, would make the area of Taprobane about ten times 
larger than it is (from 12 V" N. lat. to 2.^^ S. lat.), he gives very ac- 
curate and valuable information about many ancient localities, some of 
which only we shall now proceed to mention, although he gives the 
names and positions of not less than 7 distinguished [iromontories, 13 
littoral towns, 5 [>orts, 2 large emporia, a so-called royal residence, besides 
a metropolis, with G localities of the interior, and several on the 
shore : — 

Aiiurofirammum Rer/ia (now Anarajapura), the grand ruins of which 
are well known, and have been described by various authors, is placed 
by Ptolemy in 8 liV N. hit., which is only 2n' more than tlie actual 
j)Osition. Monluhimne Partus is very probably the present harbour 
Bataeola, in 7^ V X.lat., a^d S/tafana Partus Trincomule, given under 
S° N. lat., but in reality 8' 3./. 

After Spatami Partus comes NnffitHra Clritus, the Pott Sinys^ 
Atiiiftiuf/nra deltas and Mailuti Ehipariuni, whereon the nu»uth of the 
river Phnsis is mentioned. A river of greater importance, Ihiwing like 
the Phasis on the coast of Pt(demy towards the north, cannot be found 
on our ])resent maps of Ce\lon, and piobably never exi>ted. The name 

•"* Wo liavo also of ihc time of the emperor Claudius, ri>injoiii>',i .V. Vi, ** De 
Situ orhis, iVc, iii., 7 Eil. (in)noviuH, liiUG : — Tapn>b:ine aut grandiu adniodum 
insula uut priiuu pars orbid aitcrius HipparcLo dicitur," Jcc. 
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Phasis, designating a sacred water, coming from a sanctuary of Helios 
in the east, leading to another, namely, Ramisseram Kori {Soils insula 
of PHny), and at the mouth of which a third Kori Emporium, namely, 
Taiakori, is situated, might after all not be a river, but the straits 
which there separate the northern extremity, the present Jaffnapatam^ 
from the main island in the south. That two emporia so near to each 
other are mentioned at the mouth of the Phasis, must be considered as 
an eWdence how important that coast was in early times to the com- 
mercial nations which traded there. The name Talakori has entirely 
disappeared, but Mannert was of opinion that the present Maladive, or 
Moletivo, in 9° 10' N. lat., is on the site of Moduli, We mav how- 
ever observe that on the western side of Ceylon — opposite to Maladive, 
which is on the eastern coast — near to tlie island Manaar, a little mo- 
dern town, MatitotUj is situated, in the vicinity of which an extensive 
tract is covered with the ruins of an old town of this name, in which 
great quantities of Roman coins have been dug out. In fact, the whole 
province where the ruins are bears this name, and in Ptolemy's tune 
the whole of northern Ceylon was no doubt inhabited by Modutis, i. e., 
M ant Otis. 

Cosmas, a merchant who afterwards became a monk and wrote his 
book A. D. 5G0, was surnamed Indicopleustes, or Indian traveller, 
although he had never reached that country, but obtained his informa- 
tion about Ceylon from his kinsman. So pater. He states'" that many 
ships from the whole of India, Persia and Ethioj)ia congregate in the 
island of Ceylon (SfXcSi/Sa), because it is situated in the centre of all 
countries, and likewise despatches vessels in several directions. They 
bring from the further waters, as well as from Sina, and from other 
emporia, silk, aloe, cloves and Tzandana'' for barter. ' Also yet other 
goods which they send to the nations of the anterior seas, namely, to 
Male (Malabar), where the pepper grows, to Caliani (near Bombay), 
where brass is procured and sesam (no douot sandal) wood. 

But Sind is the commencement of India, because the Indus separates 
this country from Persia. The more celebrated emporia, continues 
Cosmas, are Sindus (the mouth of the Indus), Orrhota (Surat), Cal- 
liana (near Bombay), Sibor (?) and Male (Malabar), wherein 5 empo- 

''* Cosiu'd i^ i^yptii Monachi Christiana Topographia, Ac. ; in Montfaucon's 
Collcctio nova Patrum et scriptorum GnDoorum. Paris 1707. VoL ii., fol. 330', 
838. 

3 ' Probably Ag^la-wood| usually considered to be sandal. 
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ria : — Parti, Mangarufh (Mangalore), Salopatana, Nalopatana, Puda« 
patana. Beyond these, at a distance of a journey of five days and of as 
many nights, is Salediba, that is, Taprobane. Then further on the 
mainland is Marvallo (Manaar), where the (pearl) shells are fished, 
and further Caber (Cavery), where the Alabanden (a gem ?) is found. 
In the rear of it the region which produces cloves, and lastly Sina, 
which furnishes silk ; bat further on there is no more any land, only 
the ocean surrounds the east there. 

The population of Ceylon was governed by two kings. The sove- 
reign of the central mountainous country, where cinnamon was culti- 
vated and precious stones came from, waged war with the other king, or 
probably several princes who held sway over the shores with the ports 
nnd emporia. Sopater mentions a Christian colony from Persia, with 
an ordained presbyter as well as a deacon ; these were no doubt Persian, 
Nestorians and merchants, but in those parts also other foreigners, 
chiefly Arabs, sojourned. Also Ethiopian merchants from Adule 
bartered their gold for Indian goods, as well as the Hemyarites from 
Aden in Yemen, who sailed like the Persian merchants along the shores 
as far as Sind, and thence to Ceylon, where also Chinese arrived in their 
junks. 

It is certain that the original home of the cinnamon tree was Ceylon, 

whence it was in course of time introduced 
Cintiamon, conches, pearls. . . , . ■ 

into some other tropical countries, but the 
most perfect cinnamon is still grown in that island. As coming from the 
south of the inhabited earth, from Arabia, Herodotus adduces frankin- 
cense, myrrh, cassia, and with other spices also Kinnamonon as the 
most precious article which the Arabs brought, but knew not in what 
country it grew, supposing it however most probably to come from 
the country where Dionysius had spent his youth. Accordingly he had 
obtained from the far East also the name w ith the article, which we 
however do not know of having been the present cinnamon of Ceylon, or 
whether his so-called cassia was the coarser sort of cinnamon produced 
from the Laurus cassia on the continent of India. The name however, 
as well as the article itself, may have arrived from the country of Indian 
nations. 

The conch or chank-shell — concha of the Romans, and sangala 
of Sanskrit writers — has been from the earliest times one of the chief 
products of Ceylon, and probably a source of revenue. When the 
island was in the possession of the Dutch, they organized a fishery of 
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this shell at JafTnapatam, which has been considerably neglected. At 
])resent the most important chank-bauks are on the north side of the 
island Manaar, at the north-western extremity of Ceylon. Chank fish- 
ing differs however from that of the pearl-oyster. When the sea is 
calm, and the fisherman perceives in the limpid water such a chank 
moving in the depth, he follows its track, and Is sure to be led to a large 
chank-bank, where he can obtain a rich find. Not only the farming 
out of this fishery was a considerable source of revenue to the govern- 
ment of Ceylon, but the export-duty placed on the shells yielded 
another. The shell is exported in great quantities from Jaifnapatani 
to India, where it i§ sawn up into rings of all sizes to form brace- 
lets, anklets and toelets for Hindu women ; the chief market how- 
ever is in Bengal, where many thousands of whole shells are purchased, 
and play a part in funeral ceremonies. The chank — spelt (3^-^ 
by Albyrany and «-^^ by Persian authors — is one of the attributes 
of Vishnu, and the blowing of it is one of the chief features of temple- 
music, but more particularly among Buddhists. 

Fishing for the pearl-oyster (Mytilus margaritiferus, or Meleagrina 
margaritifera,) takes place now, as in ancient times, in the gulf of 
Manaar, on the banks of the Condatchi, as far as Aripo, near Tuticorin, 
and is a great source of revenue as well as of trade. 

In the Periplus, Kolkhoi, t. e„ Tuticorin, is mentioned where the fish- 
ing for pearls is carried on, but condemned 
Kolkhoi, Angalou and Pa- ^•_,- i i j • xi • 

laisimouudou. criminals are employed in this service ; an- 

other place where this industry was carried 
on is Angalou, now Palk Bay ; and another, Palaisimoundout the 
former name of which was Taprobane ; this is Tamraparni, the name 
of the spot where the Magadha colonists first landed in Ceylon, and 
which was afterwards extended to the whole islaud. 
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Art. VL — Dhannasindhu, or the Ocean of Beligious Bites, hy 
the Priest Kashinatha, Translated from the Sanscrit and 
commented upon hy the Rev. A. Bouequin. {Art. 2nd.) 



[Read 15th July 1881.] 
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Chapter IV. 

Common Definition of Tithis (or Dates). 

There are two kmds of Tithis, viz., the Complete Tithi and the 
Defective Tithi. 

Counting from sunrise, that Tithi which includes fully 60 Ghatikas 
is a Complete Tithi ; that differing from it is a Defective Tithi. 

The Defective Tithi is itself also of two kinds> viz., the Pure Tithi 
and the Encroached Tithi. 

The Tithi which stretches from sunrise to sunset or, at (holy) times 
like Shivaratra*** and others,®® up to midnight, is a Pure Tithi ; that 
differing from it is an Encroached Tithi. 

The Encroachment is also of two kinds : the Morning Encroachment 
and the Evening Encroachment. 

When the point of contact of one Tithi with the next occurs within 
6 ghatikas measured from sunrise, then this (encroachment of the 

^* Cf, note 20 on the origin of Tithis, where we have shown them to bo, in 
spite of the shine of astronomical reality lent to them by their relative inequa- 
lities following the law of the inequality of the moon's motion, but of an astrolo- 
gical character, resting, as they do, on a merely arbitrary division of the moon's 
orbit into 30 parts. 

o» Shivar&tra or " Night of Shiva** is the day of vigil and fasting held in 
honour of Shiva and falling on the 14th Tithi of every month, but especially the 
14th of the month Magha and stretchiDg up to midnight, after which time only 
cooked food may be taken. The ground of this vigil is the legend that a hunter 
obtained Moksha or final deliverance from active life and the awful course of 
transmigration, by his shaking down from a Bilva tree, upon which he had 
climbed to observe a deer, throughout the night, leaves upon a Lingam, Shiva's 
Phallus, and thus, though unintentionally, propitiated that god and gained his 
good-will. 

«8 Like, for instance, Gokuldshtami and others which will be described farther 
on in the translation, and the fasting of which lasts also up to midnight. 
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first Tithi upon the solar day of the following Tithi) is the Morning 
Encroachment; but when the point of contact occurs within the 6 
ghatikas preceding sunset, then this (encroachment of the second Tithi 
upon the solar day of the first Tithi) is the Evening Encroachment 
{cf. note 67). 

This Encroachment will be further on explained in connection with 
the sacrificial vow of the eleventh Tithi. With certain peculiar 
Tithis the Encroachment is of greater length ; the 5th Tithi, for in- 
stance, encroaches upon the 6th by 12 ghatikas, the 10th encroaches 
upon the 11th by 15 ghatikas and the 14th upon the 15th by 18 
ghatikas.^' Now, these Encroached Tithis may be taken for the per- 
formance of some rites, while they must be rejected for some others. 

There being no doubt concerning the Complete Tithi and the Pure 
Tithi, a special definition of them is not necessary. 

In connection with prohibitions a definition of the Defective Tithi is 
also unnecessary, for, according to the text *' The prohibition concerns 
only the (settled) time of the abstention,*'^ the Tithi only must be con- 
sidered which includes that very time in which something is prohibited, 
like, for instance, the eating of cocoanuts and other edibles on the 8th 
and other Tithis. 
Here follows a d^nition of the Appointed {times for the performance 

of) saerifcial vows and other rites. 

Concerning this point, that Tithi must be taken which includes the 
time appointed for each rite. For instance, the worship and other 
rites connected with the sacrificial vow of Vinayakachaturthi"® being 
appointed for the middle of the day, that Tithi must be taken which 
includes the middle of the day. When a Tithi stretching over (parts 
of) two days either includes or does not include, or nearly includes the 
time appointed for a rite, then may, according to the text on " Pairs," 

•^ Tho term " Encroachment of one Tithi upon the next'* ia properly speaking 
a slip of language, for a Tithi does not encroach upon the other but upon tho 
•olar day in which the other Tithi occurs. 

'' The author docs not say from which of the works named in note 19 he 

quotes here. 

• • Vin&yaka is another name of Ganesha or Ganapati described in note 6 ; 
Chaturthi is the 4th Tithi of the month. Vin&yakachaturthi,moro commonly 
called Gkm^shachaturthi, is thercforo the 4th Tithi of evcrj* light half month, and 
it called so because it is dedicated to that god. The word *' chaturthi" after 
Yiniiyaka is not in tho text, but has been put into the translation by me for tho 
lake of clearness, as this passago clearly refers to that holy Tithi. 
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either the preceding Encroached Tithi or the following Encroached Tithi 
be taken. The text on " Pairs" is as follows : "The Pairs of Two and 
the Fires ; of the Ages and the Elements ; of Six and the Sages ; of the 
Vasiis and the Holes ; of the Rudras and the 12th ; of the 14th and 
the Full Moon Date ; of the Last Date of the Dark Moon and the 
First Date of the Light Moon, are very propitious."^® Now here 
*' Two" stands for the 2nd Tithi or date,' '' Fires" for the 3rd Tithi 
(Sec ), and the 2nd Tithi is to be taken which is encroached by the 
3rd Tithi, and the 3rd is to be taken which is encroached by the 2nd. 
Thus is made the Pair of the 2nd and the 3rd Tithi, the Pair of the 4th 
and the 5th, of the Cth and the 7th, of the 8th and the 9th, of the 1 1th 
and the 12th, of the 14th and the 15th or full moon date, and of the 
loth of the dark moon and the 1st of tlie (following) bright moon. 

In some cases the definition given by special texts such as the fol- 
lowing •* For the sacrificial vow of Ganapati of the 4th Tithi the third 
broken Tithi of his mother*^ is commended,** should be observed. 
Should the Tithi which, according to a special text, is to be taken, be 
found not to include the exact time ordered for a (certain) rite,'* 
then should the regulation of general texts be followed. Now these 

^ ° To understand this p.issage one must remember that there are three Fires 
{(•f. note 30) and that therefore the word ** Fires'* means three or the 8rd Tithi ; 
that there are four Ages or Yugas (c/. note 60), and therefore the word '* Agea" 
stands for the 4tli Tithi ; that there are five elements, and this word therefore 
stands for the 5th Tithi ; that there are seven Sages corresponding with the seven 
stars of Ursa Major, and the word ** Sages'' therefore means 7th Tithi ; that the 
Vasus, a kind of heavenly beings, are eight, viz., Apa,Dhruva,Soma, Dhava, 
Anila, I'avaka, Prat'yiisha, and Prabhdsa, and therefore the word **^ Vasus" stands 
for the 8th Tithi ; that there arc nine bodily holes, viz., the ears, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the mouth, tlie urethra and the anus, and the word " Holes" therefore 
stands for the Dili Tithi ; that there are ten Rudras, a kind of celestial creatures, 
whose names, according to the Vdyu Purdna are Ajaikapiid, Ahvibradhra, Hara, 
Nirrita, Ishvara, Bhuvana, Angaraka, Ardhaketu, Mrityu, Sarpa and Kapalin, 
and that therefore the word *' Rudras" stands for the Uth Tithi; that finally 
** the Full Moon Date" is the 15th Tithi of the light half month, and the *' Last 
Date of the Dark ^loon'* the loth of the dark half month. 

^^ The mother of Ganesha or Ganapati (cf. not^ G) is Parvati,the wife of 
Shiva. She is the tutelary divinity of the 3rd Tithi, while her son is that of the 
4th {cf. note 09). 

' -' There are some sacrificial rites or ceremonies for the performance of which 
certain liours of tho day are specified as absolutely necessary, like, for instance, 
thu One-iloal-a-Day-Uite described in the next chapter, and many others, incon* 
nectiou with which the middle hours of the day only can be used. 
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(general) texts rule that, *' The Tithi which includes a sunrise should be 
known as a complete Tithi for the performance of rites like ablutions, 
gifts and incantations (muttered and counted on a rozary)." 
Thus is the common definition (of Tithis), the fourth chapter. 

Chapter V. 
Description of Special Rites. 

There are two kinds of rites, viz., those for the Gods and those for 
one's ancestors' manes* 

The rites for the Gods are of six kinds, viz., the One-Meal-a-Day- 
Rite/^ the Night-Meal-Rite, the Non-begging Meal- Rite, the Fast, the 
Sacrificial Vow'* and the Donation-Rite. 

Eating once only in the middle of the day and but one kind of food is 
the One-Meal-a-Dav-Rite. 

Eating in the night at the time of evening-tide is the Night-Meal- Rite. 

Eating the food which is received on the same day and without 
begging is the Non-begging- Meal-Rite, yet some, say, that eating the 
food which has been received on previous days and prepared by one's 
wife, son, &c., without begging it from them, is the Non-begging- 
Meal-Rite. 

Eating neither by day or by night is the Fast.'* 

Special rites as, for instance, sacrificial worship'* and such like, are 
Sacrificial Vows. Renouncing one's right to one's property and giv- 
ing it to others is the Donation-Rite." 
^ — 1 

^3 Quito literally translated the word "Ekabhukta" means only " One Meal" 

{scil. a day). However, though this meal is usually not connected with special 
rcligrious ceremonies and sacrificial of^rings others than those performed in con- 
nection with ordinary' daily meals, it is itself a penitential observance prescribed to 
those who have come under Ood's displeasure like the widow, the widower, tho 
sonless, &c., bears thus a special religious character, and may very properly be 
called a " Rite." Tho use of the word " Rite" in translating the following 
observances needs no explaQation, as our author calla them Naktavrata, Diina- 
vrata, &c. 

'♦ The word we translate thus is " Vrata," cf. note 63. 

** One must not imagine, however, that this fast is necossoHly very rigid, as, 
according to tho teaching of next chapter, a whole series of different kinds of food 
may be oaten without detriment to the fast. 

^<* Tho word we translate thus is '*Puja," which cannot be translated by 
" worship" alone, as it is always accompanied by a sacrificial offering. 

^^ Tho word thus translated is " Ddna," which some erroneously render by 
••Charity" or ** Almsgiving-Rite," for the gifts, as will appear throughout the 
lxK)k, are not made to the poor but to Brahmins^ and not to them as poor, but to 
them as priests. 
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The above rites of One-Meal-a-Day, &c., are of three kinds ; some- 
times they are to be performed as complement-parts of the Sacrificial 
Vows, sometimes they are to be performed instead of the fast of the 
11th Tithi, and sometimes they are self-depending. Those which are 
performed as complement-parts (of other rites) and those which are 
substitutes for other rites will be described in connection with those 
chief rites (to which they are thus related). 

Here follows a description of the self-depending Rites. 

In connection with them is the day divided into five parts.'* The 
first part is called •* early morning," the second is called "forenoon," 
the third ** mid-day," the fourth " afternoon" and the fifth " late after- 
noon." The six ghatikas following sunset constitute the Evening Tide.'* 
For the One-Meal-a-Day-Rite the Tithi which among these times 
stretches over the mid-day time should be taken. Here, again, disre- 
garding the first half of this Tithi's day/** which has 30 ghatikas, and 
beginning with the 16th ghatika, one should count 3 ghatikas as the 
best time for the meal. The time following thereon up to evening is 
of an inferior nature. 

As to the extension of the Tithi on to the mid- day time, it is of six 
kinds, viz., when the Tithi reaches that chief time on the previous day, 
when the Tithi reaches it on the following day, when it reaches it on 
both days, when it does not reach it on either day, when with exact 
equality it reaches it nearly on both days, and when it reaches it nearly 
on both days but not equally. Now there can be no doubt as to this» 
that, when the Tithi reaches the chief time (of midday) on the previ- 
ous day, the previous day should be taken (for the performance of such 
rites),"^ and when it reaches it on the following day, then should the 
following day be taken. "When the Tithi reaches it on both days, then 
should the text on ** Pairs"*' be followed ; when it does not reach it on 
either day, but extends only to the inferior time of both days, then should 

7 8 «<Day'' moans here of course the time from 6 o'clock in the morning to 
6 o'clock in the evening, and as such a day consists of 80 ghatikas (c/. the text 
to note 31) every one of these 5 times is equal to 6 ghatikas. 

7 • The word we translate thus is " pradosha." It implies something onholy, 
and its time is considered unpropitious to the reading of the Vedas and other 
most holy rites. 

8«> Wo must never forget that a Tithi is very different from a day (ef, note 
20 on Tithis). 

8 1 SciL sHch rites to the performance of which the time of mid-day is prescribed. 

»a C/. on this point the text of note 70, Chapter IV. 
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the previous day be taken ; when it reaches it nearly on both days 
equally, then should the previous day be taken ; when it reaches it 
nearly on both days though not equally, and there is sufficient time for 
the performance of a rite on both days, then should the text on " Pairs" 
be followed ; but if there is not sufficient time for the performance of 
the rite on either day« "' then should the first day be taken. 

Description of the Night'MeaURite. 

For the Night-Meal-Rite the Tithi which includes the Evening 
Tide of the six ghatikas following sunset should be taken. If from 
the two days of a Tithi, the Tithi on the first day includes that 
Evening Tide and on the second only nearly reaches it, then should 
that day in which the Tithi includes it be taken. 

A usual meal also should not be taken, but after the evening twi- 
light of three ghatikas after sunset is passed, as eating* sleeping, sexual 
intercourse and study are forbidden during the time of twilight. The 
ascetic, the sonless, the widower, and the widow, to whom eating in the 
night is forbidden, ought on Tithis which include the ** Late Afternoon," 
to eat the Night Meal at the time of the eighth division"* of the day. 
Thus also should the Night- Meal-Rite performed to the honour of the 
sun, on a Tithi which includes the Late Afternoon, take place at day- 
time. When the Tithi includes the Evening Tide on both days, then 
should the second day be taken ; when it does not include it on either 
day, then should likewise the second day, the Late Afternoon, the 
eighth division of the day, be taken for the performance of the Night 

"s The word I translate in this sentence by *' day" is Tithi, which is an irre- 
gularity, but it can bear in this place no other meaning. It will be now and then 
seen that the author of onr work confounds the two, though they differ so widely 
{ef. note 20). The meaning of the text is of course that a rite which requires 
four gha^kas for its performance, having to be done on a certain Tithi, the 4th 
Tithi for instance, and at a specified time, the chief time described above for 
instance, which lasts from the 16th to the 18th ghatika, if that 4th Tithi should 
begin with the 17th ghatika of the previous day and end just with the 16th 
ghatika of the following day, including thus only two ghatikas of the '* chief time" 
on the first day and but one gha^ka of the " chief time'' on the second day, both 
times being insufficient for the rite, which should last four ghatikas, then should 
the first day be taken. 

Those rules are of course quite arbitrary. 

"* According to some the day of 80 ghatikas is to be divided into eight parts 
of 3} ghatikas each. The eighth division would thus correspond with the timo 
between half-past four and six o'clock in the evening. This timo is kept up to 
this present day on the occasions and by the persons named above, for whom 
there is a gonoral rule that they should not eat oftoner than once a day. 
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Meal-llite, but not night time. When the Tithi nearly iiicliitles the 
Kveninp; Tide on both daysefjually, then should the second day be taken. 
AVhen it includes it nearly on both days, but not eciually, then should 
the first day, in which the Kvening Tide included by the Tithi is 
louf^er, be taken ; that is, if that included longer time is sufficient for the 
worship and the meal ; if it is insutticient, then should not the 6rst daji 
though it includes somewhat more of it, but the second day, be taken* 
following the rule (given above) concerning the Tithi which nearly 
includes the Evening Tide on both days equally. The meal of this 
Night-Meal-Rite being ordered by scriptural texts, must be eaten at 
night time even on Suiidays, and at times of the sun*s entrance into the 
mansions or of any other solar occasions ; for the ])rohibition to eat at 
night on Sundnys, or at the time of any other solar occasion, concerns 
meals eaten according to onc*s own wish (and not meals ordered by 
Scripture). The Night- Meal-Rite as ordered by the Scriptures to be 
jierformod instead of the fast of the 11th and other Tithis, must take 
place during that day-time which is ordered for the fast. 

The Non-begging-Mcal-Rite, which can be performed either by day 
or by night, follows the rule on fasts. 

The definition of the rites for the ancestors' manes, which are to be 
performed on the day in which the Tithi includes the afternoon, will 
be given further on in connection with the explanation of each of them. 

When the One-Meal-a-Day-Rite, the Night- Meal- rite, the Non- 
begging-Meal-Rite and the Fast are performed on the first day of the 
Tithi, then must on the following day, at the end of the Tithi, their 
completing break-fast*** take place ; but when the Tithi reaches over 
the third watch of the day, then, according to Madhava, must the com- 
pleting break- fast take place in the morning. 

Thus is the definition of rites such as the One-Meal-a-Day, &c., the 
fifth chapter. 

Chapter VI. 

Description of Sacrificial Fows. 

Women and Shudras are not allowed to fast more than two nights. 
Without the permission of their husbands women should not perform 
fasts, sacrificial vows, v\:c. On fasting days and days on which the 

»* TJii.s l»nak-f;if»t const itiitos tlio oiui <if lull t':ist8 or of jMirtiul fusts liko tho 
<)iio-M«.til-:i-I)ay, the Nijrht..MfaI,iS:c., juul con>ists gcnonilly iurhoit-c footl jmhI, 
at least now, unspintiioiiH driiikd. It in u kind of ravOugC' taking fcttttt, much 
ai'ier the uianncr of iho Rtjiuish caruival. 
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ancestors' commeinorative funeral rites are performed, one should not 
cleanse his teeth with a stick,'* hut with leaves, or with twelve mouth- 
fuls of water. Holding a copper vessel filled with water, and the face 
turned towards the north, one should in the morning resolve upon 
sacrificial vows, like fasts and others." Sacrificial vows should not 
begin or end in the intercalary month, during the setting of Jupiter and 
other planets, at the time of the inauspicious (astrological) conjunctions 
of Vaidhpti and Vjatipata," and of the Karana called Vishti,'* on 

8 4 This stick is asoallj a small twig of the Bibhnl tree (a sort of Acaoia 
Arabioa), the end of which is beaten antil its fibres form a sort of «mall brush, 
with which each tooth is rabbed in torn, and which must then at once be torn into 
pieces and thrown awaj. Bundles of such twigs are sold at all Indian bazaars. 

>*' This act of resolving is performed in the manner described in note 27. 
The sight of multitudes of Brahmins and other orthodox Hindus coming out in 
the morning each holding a waterpot and murmuring this resolution is 
quite amazing to a newly-arrived European spectator. 

"' There are 37 such conjunctions, the above Vyatipata being the 17th, and 
Yaidhriti the 27th. Their names in due order are as follows: — Viahkambha, 
Priti, Ayushm&n, Saubhigia, Shobhana, Atiganda, Tukarma, Dhriti, Shula, 
Oanda, Vridhit Dhmva, Vy^ghata, Harshana, Vajra, Sidhi, Vyatipata, Yary&na, 
Parigha, Shiva, 8idha, BAdhya, Sbubha, Shukla, Brahm&, Aindra and Yaidhriti. 
Some, as for instance the two above named, are entirely unholy, while others are 
holy in their beginning and unholy in their end, or vice vena, their auspiciousness 
or ominousness being already implied in their etjrmological meaning. They are 
of course entirely astrological and are adjoined to the Thitis in regular order, and 
lend to them their own character of sacredness or deeacredness. To find which of 
these astrological conjunctions is to be adjoined to each Tithi, the Jyotishasara 
gives the following rule : " Mark the asterism (ef. note 25) of the sun on that 
Tithi, and count the aumber of asterisms which are between it and the preceding 
asterism of Pushy a, both included ; then, again, mark the asterism of the moon on 
that Tithi, count the number of asterisms which are between it and the preced- 
ing asterism of Shravana, add both numbers, subtract from the sum S7 (being 
the number of astrological coi\j unctions), and the rest will give you the number 
in due order of the yoga of that Tithi." The GrahaUgava gives a more compli- 
cated rule to find the yoga or astrological conjunction of a Tithi, but we have 
said enough to show the unreality of its character, and a further description 
would bo useless. 

^ * This is the 7th of the astrological half Tithis called Karanas, of which 
ibereare eleven, viz., Bava, B41ava, Kaulava.Taitila, Garaja,Yanija, Vishti (called 
also Bhadra and Kalg&ni), Shakuni, Chat ush pad, Naga and Kimstughna. Each 
of the 30 Tithis of the month is divided into two parts, making HO Half Tithis, 
to each of which a Karana is adjoined ; but as there are only 11 Karanas, the 
first 7, from Bava to Vishti, are repeated eight times over, covering thus 56 
Half Tithis, wherefore they are called constant Karanas, leaving the 4 last 
of the 60 Half Tithis to be covered by the 4 last of the 11 Karanas. 

VOL. XV. 21 
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rejectable days^ and on tho last Tithi of the dark half month. That 
also should on Defective Tithis no sacrificial vow be begun or finished 
according to the precept of Satyavrata,"* " The Tithi which includes 
a sunrise but does not stretch on to mid-day is a Defective Tithi, and 
on such a date no sacrificial vow should be begun or finished." Patience* 
truth, pity, donations, purity, restraining the senses, worship of the 
gods, oblations, pleasure and abstaining from theft arc binding daring 
the time of sacrificial vows.'* 

Herein should the peculiarity of the voluntary sacrificial yowa be 
known, that the bumt-ofTering (connected with it) should be per- 
formed with the Uoly Sounds."' When the sacrificial vow of a fast 

"0 Tucadny and Saturday chiefly. 

*^ The author of Dharmasliastra. 

*' Such a prccopt coufining virtuous actions within certain limits may be 
Borpriaing to a Western mind, not to a modem orthodox llindu however, for in 
the two following versos, 

tho Jyotishasara teaches that on Tuesdays and Saturdays ono may obeat* 
provoke, betray, steal, lie, poipon, murder, destroy, pin and commit other 
heinous crimes, though tliis probably docs not mean that ono musit or oven that 
every one mau perpetrate them, but mther that those who are in a special maimer 
under tho iufluenco of Badness, the thinlofthe three natural qualities which are 
tho components of this universe, bein^,' compelled by their own nature to commit 
such acts, may do so impunibly only on Tuemlays and Saturdays, which daja 
thus become a kind of safety-valve to the overstraine<l evil proponsitiea of Bad- 
ness, from tho influence of which as little as from tho influence of the two 
other natural qualities of Goodness and Tndifforencc no ono within this nnivorsey 
not even Brahm himself, as far as a fourth part of him has been developed into 
this universe, can save himself. 

•' Tho wonl tran-ilated here by Holy Sounds is Vydhriti, which refers chiefly 
to the three words Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar, which are pronounced at the beginning 
of nearly all incantations, prayers and rites. Bhur is the earth, Bhuvar the 
space between tho earth and the sun, Svar the space between the sun and the 
Polar star. Beside these 3 worlds there are other 4, making in all 7 snprm* 
mundane worlds, every next being higher and better than the preceding. Tho 
names of the last four arc Mahar, Janar, Tapar and Sat}'A loka. The souls that 
roach this last one are said to bo exem])teil from further transmigration. 
Often is the name of the fourth, Mahnr, and seldom tho names of tho Ia«t 
three used in connection with ritod in tho same manner as Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar. 
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is performed to the honour of a certain deity, then must one worship 
that deity, spiritually contemplate it, listen to recitations of its deeds, 
praise and glorify it hy repeating its (numerous) names, ^* &c. During 
a fast one should forsake the look and smell of food, the anointing 
oneself with oil, the chewing of pan-sup4ri/^ and the besmearing of 
one's body with fragrant unguents. *^ Married women in performing 
TOWS during the happy time of their wife-hood should not forsake the 
oil-ointment, the pan-supari, &c. 

The following eight things do not impair a vow (with its fasts) : 
Water, roots, fruits, milk, clarified butter (c/* note 75), the (satisfac- 
tion of a) Brahmin's desires, the command of the family priest-teacher, 
and medicine. Should through neglect or other causes the tow be 
broken, then must a new vow with a three days' fast and shaving be 
observed. When one is too weak to perform a fast, then he should 
instead of it and as a penance give a repast to a Brahmin,^' or the 
equivalent in money, or repeat 1,000 Giyatri-incantations,*' or perform 

** Vishnu, for instanoe, has 1,000 names which to repeat in dae order is 
highly raeritorioas. 

*^ The renowned leaf of the Piper Betel tree, with a piece of the Areoa nat, 
lime, cardamoms, tobacco, and other iogredients which are chewed bj natives 
after meals and presented to guests and visitors. 

*^ The most used is powdered sandalwood mixed with sweet oil, also tnr- 
meric, aloe wood and saffron. It is rubbed on the forehead, arms, breast or 
sometimes on the whole body. 

"If the giver is a Brahmin, the repast may be given in a cooked form , but 
if he is of another caste, then must the food be given in kind. 

*• The word G&jatri moans song or hymn. This name is given to that kind 
of hymns of the Rig Veda, the metre of which consists of a triplet of three 
divisions, with eight syllables each, but especially to that peculiar hymn con- 
tained in Big Veda iii., 62, 10, which accompanies every religious rite, is 
considered as the most holy incantation of the Brahmins and other twice-born, 
and is so sacred that it is a great crime to any other but that privileged caste 
to pronounce it. It is usually preceded by the following four words : 

Om, bhnr, bhuvas, svah, 
'* Om" being the mystic monosyllable placed at the commencement of Hindu 
works, and uttered at the beginning and end of the reading of the Vedas and of 
prayers, so as not to be heard by profane ears. In latter Hinduism this word 
is said to be a compound of the three letters a, u, m, w\|ich stand respectively 
for Vishnu, Shiva and Brahma. But in the pantheistical Vedio Upanisads the 
word " Om" stands for Akshara, the Indivisible AIL For the meaning of Bhur, 
Bhuvas, Svah, compare note 98. The Gayatri iUelf is composed of 24 syllables, 
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12 times the breathing ceremony.^ ^ If one having made a vow is not 
able to perform it, then he should have it done by a substitute. 
One's son, wife, husband, brother, priest, friend, &c., may be one's 
substitutes. If the son or any other of the above named acts as a 
substitute for his father or for any other (friend or relative), he has a 
part in the recompense of the vow. The fast is broken by drinking 
water repeatedly, by chewing pan-supari once only, by sleeping at 
day-time, and by sexual intercourse, which is of eight kinds, viz., reflect- 
ing on it, singing about it, flirting, wanton looking on to it, concealed 
conversation in a secret place, the resolving to do it, the setting about 
doing it, and finally the committing it. ^^ However if one is in danger 
of death there is no harm in drinking water repeatedly. Water con* 
tained in skins, other milk than that of the cow, lentils, limes and 
lime made from shells {cf, note 95) are reckoned as meat, and should be 
avoided at the time of a vow. Shedding tears or getting angry breaks 
the vow at once. If one during the time of his sacrificial vow eats food 
given by another, then does he who gives the food get the benefit of the 
vow. Sesamum seed and kidney beans excepted, all kinds of pulse, as 
peas, &c., the spotted bean (Phaseolus Radiatus), roots (Hke radisbesy 
yams, &c.), all that is acid, salt sweet, as also animal food, should be 
avoided during the performance of vows. The Panicum Colonum 
grain, wild rice and wheat are not detrimental to a sacrificial fast. 
Rice, kidney-beans, barley, sesamum and Panicum Italicum seed, Pisum 

and runs as follows : — 

Tat savitnr varenyara bhargo dovasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah praohodayat, the 
t of the last word being counted as a fall syllable, and its literal and sole mean- 
ing is as follows :— ' 

'* We meditate on the glorioas splendour of the divine Sun. May he enlighten 
our understandings." 

The word translated by ** Sun" is** Savitri," and we follow herein the great 
Commentator S6yana when he says that Savitri is always the sun, but often the 
not yet risen Sun. Hindu scholiasts spin the meaning of the Giiyatri into a 
length which its grammar does not permit. 

• ' This breathing-ceremony is performed in the following manner :— one most 
close one's right nostril with the thumb and inhale the air through the left nos- 
tril only, then close both nostrils, and keep in the inhaled air as long as possible, 
then open the right nostril for exhalation, keeping the air out as long as poBaS>)e| 
then again close with the thumb as before the right nostril to inhale throngh the 
left, and so on, repeating the process time after time up to the numberpresoribecl. 
^^^ It is circumstanced here as it is with the text to note 92 ^ that bad actioDS 
are to be avoided only at the holy times of vows, &c. 
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Sativum, peas and other grains ; red radishes, the Arum Campanulatum 
root and other hulbs ; rock-salt from Sindh,^^^ marine salts ; the produce 
of the cow, such as coagulated milk, clarified butter and milk ; the fruit 
of the Jacka-fruit tree, of the mango tree and of the cocoanut tree ; 
pot-herbs, the Piper Longum berry, cumin seed, dry ginger, tamarind, 
plantains, the Anona Reticulata fruit, mjrobalans, sugar and all kinds 
of molasses, are all fit for oblations cooked without oil. Thus also are, 
say some, the cow*s buttermilk and the buffalo's clarified butter. 

Where the manner of the sacrificial vow is not specified, should 
an image of silver or gold of the weight of one Masha (about 17 grains 
troy) be made and worshipped. 

When the ingredients for the sacrificial vows are not specified, 
should an oblation of clarified butter be giren. When the deity is 
not specified, should Prajapati^^* be taken. When the incantation is 
not specially named, should that called Vy^hriti**** be used everywhere. 
When the number of burnt offerings to be given is not specified, then 
should either 108 or 28 or 8 be taken. 

In connection with (the performance of) a sacrificial vow when the 
fast is finished, should a repast be made to a Brahmin. When the 
concluding part of a vow is not specified, should one give a cow or 
gold to a Brahmin. The (incantation) word of a Brahmin is also a 
fitting component of a sacrificial vow, but everywhere must the Brah* 
min's word be requited by a present. A man who, having once re- 
solved upon a sacrificial vow, gives it up, is like even unto the Chan- 
dila.*°* Widows dunng vows and other rites should not wear gay or 
red coloured but only white clothes. Women at the time of delivery, 
menstruation, fever, or during an undertaken vow, should perform the 
rites of the body (as for instance fasting) themselves, but should have 
the other rites, as for instance the sacrificial worship fof the gods), 
performed by a substitute. But a rite which has not yet been begun 
should not be performed during delivery and such like times. Sub- 

10 » The ootintry near the Indus river. 

>o* Prajfipati in the Vedas is the epithet often given to the following g^s : 
8nn, Moon, Ether, Fire, Winds, ^ ; at a later time it was made to a separate 
deity, and invoked as the creator and thebestower of progeny and cattle ; some- 
times even identified with Brahm, the Universal Essence. In Pordnio mythology 
the name Prajfipati is given to the ten lords of created beings, or great progeni- 
tors, the names of which are, according to Manu, 1*84, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Palaha, Kratu, Yasishta, Prachetas or Daksha, Bhrignand Narada. 

109 Compare note 93 and also 98, 

104 fhe lowest and most despised caste. 
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stitutes are not allowed for rites to be performed in view of a special 
blessing, for a substitute may betaken only for obligatory constant rites,**** 
or for occasional rites which are bound with special times*^* ; yet some 
say that a substitute is permissible even for rites performed in view of a 
special blessing, if the rite had already been began (when the prevent- 
ing sickness, &c., set in). No substitute is allowed for repeating the 
holy incantations, or to the householder (who is the leading person in 
the sacrificial vow), or for performing rites to the tutelary divinities 
(of certain days) and oblations to Fire.^^^ 

Nothing prohibited should be taken as a substitute, say some. 
When several sacrificial vows or other rites fall on the same day, should 
those which are not contrary to each other, as, for instance, donations 
to Brahmins and (daily) burnt-offerings be performed one after the 
other ; but when they are opposed to each other, as, for instance, the 
Night-Meal-Rite and fasting, then one of them should be performed 
by oneself, and the other by one's son, wife, &c. When the conclud- 
ing part*°® of a sacrificial vow falls on the 14th and on the 8th Tithi, 
on which dates (according to the rule) no meal should be eaten during 
day-time, is the meal of that concluding part nevertheless allowed (at 
day time) according to the rule on concluding rites ; for the above 
prohibition of the 14th and the 8th Tithi concerns only the usual meal 
one takes according to one's own pleasure daily. Thus also when 
unauspicious Tithis, like the 4th and others, on which meals should be 
eaten at night, fall on a Sunday, on which day meals should be eaten 
at day time, should the meal nevertheless be eaten at night. When a 
day happens to be both the 8th Tithi, on which eating by day is pro- 
hibited, and a Sunday, on which eating by night is prohibited, then 
should, taking both prohibitions, a fast be kept. When on the same day 
occur both an entrance of the sun into one of the mansions, at which 
time a householder who has a son should not fast, and the 8th or any 
other Tithis, on which meals are prohibited, then should one eat but 
very little, and thus keep the fast.***' If during the performance of the 

10* Like, for instance, the three daily worships. 

10 As for instance the rites for the ascestors* manes (c/. note 47), or in oon- 
nection with the birth of a child, or at the time of solar conjunctions, Ao. 

10^ Though Fire does not seem to be personified by modern Hindus in the 
same manner as it was in Yedic times, yet oblations to Firo are still obligatorily 
performed every day. 

10 8 The concluding part of nearly every rite and fast is a festive meal. 

10 " We have already seen in note 75 how a fast is not necessarily 1[m>kon by 
enjoying certain kinds of food. 
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rite called ** the penitential vow of the Innar course," *'° the 11th Tithi 
(with its fast) occurs, should one nevertheless eat the number of 
mc/lithfuls falling on that day.^^^ Thus also should it be held when 
the fast called Kptchra *** occurs (during the penitential vow of the 
lunar course). In the same manner, too, if the concluding part (</. note 
108) of an "intermediate fast" "'falls on the 11th Tithi (with its 
fast) should one drink water only and thus keep the fast. When the 
concluding part of the one month's fast,*^* or of the ancestors* funeral 
rite, or of the Pradosha-rite "* fall on the 12th Tithi with its fast, 
should the concluding meal rite be made of water- "When a solar 
entrance into a sign, at which time a householder who has a son should 
not fast, occurs on the 11th Tithi with its fast, then should he drink 
but very little water and eat some roots, fruits and milk (and thus 
keep the fast, cf, note 75). If two fasts, or two Night-Meal -Rites 
or two One-Meal-a-Day-Rites fall on the same day, then should 
the folio wring resolution be declared {cf, notes 27 and 87) : *' By 
means of this one ceremony shall I perform this (naming it) and that 
(naming it) fast," and thus the fast, the worship and the burnt offer- 
ing be performed together. When a fast and a One-Meal-a-Day-Rite 
fall on the same day, and that day includes parts of two Tithis, then 
having recourse even to the inferior time of the day,*** the one rite 
should be performed during the time of the first Tithi and the other 

^^^ The word thus translated is " Ch^ndr^Tanam," whioh is a relifpoos 
penance regulated by the moon's age. It consists in eating bat 15 rooathfals 
of rico on the foil-moon date, and then decreasing the amonnt daily by one in 
accordance with the decreasing moon, in reducing it to on the new moon date, 
then again in increasing it by one in accordance with the increasing moon 
nntil it comes again to 15 on the full moon date. This vow may begin either 
with at the new moon, or with 15 at the full moon. 

^ ^ ^ It consists in taking no snstenanoe but water for a period of three or six 
or nine or twelve or twenty -one days. Hindus teach with their Shastras that 
taking but water no one can live more than 21 days ; they were thereforo 
much surprised last year to hear that the now famous American, Dr. Tanner, 
had lived on water for forty days. 

^^' It consists in fasting on the first day, eating on the second, fasting on 
the third, and so on during the days fixed for the rite. 

>i» C/. note 76. 

^^* A fasting rite performed to the honour of Shiva on the 13th Tithi. The 
word '* Pradosha*' used hero differs in its moaning from the use mado of it in 
the text to note 79. 

>^* This inferior time is usually the latter aflornoon, when as a rule no rite 
ought to be performed. 
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rite during the time of the second Titbi ; but if that day consists of 
a single Complete Tithi (cj. Chapter iv.), then one of these rites should 
be performed by a substitute, such as one's son, &c. Following texts 
like this, *' The rite performed in view of a special blessing is contrary 
to the constant rite " ^^' {cf, note 105) one should investigate which 
(of two rites falling on one day) should be performed, duly considering 
whether the one rite is voluntary and in view of a special blessing, and 
the other obligatorily constant, whether the one has a strong and the 
other ' a weak claim, whether they are opposed to each other or not^ 
or whether they may be combined or not. 
Thus is the general definition of sacrificial rites, the sixth chapter. 

Chapter VII. 
Description of the First Tithi, 

For the worship, the sacrificial vow and other rites of the 1st Tithi 
of the light half-month {cf. note 20) should the first day of that Tithi 
be taken, if that day's afternoon is included in the Tithi. According 
to.Madhav^ch^rya**' that first day should be taken even when its late 
afternoon only is included in the 1st Tithi. But if the Tithi does 
not include those portions of the first day, should the second day be 
taken. In the dark half-month should for the rites of the 1st Tithi 
always the second day be taken. For fasts also connected with the 1st 
Tithi of both half-months should the first day encroached by that 
Tithi be taken {cf, note ()7), The declaration of one's resolve (cf. notes 
27 and 87) to perform fasts and other rites on the 1st Tithi, including 
the afternoon of the preceding day, should be made on the morning 
(of that preceding day). Though the 1st Tithi may not reach back 
to the (morning) time when that declaration is made, nevertheless 
should the name of the 1st Tithi and not the name of the previous 
Tithi, in this case, for instance, the 1 5th Tithi of the preceding half 
month, be pronounced (cf, note 27). This rule should be followed also 
for the declaration of the sacrificial vow, the sacrificial worship or 
other rites of the llth Tithi, when they are performed at the time of 

ii« The author does not say from which of the works named in note 19 he 
quotes. 

^ * ^ Often called only M&dhava. He is regarded, together with the renowned 
8&yana, as author of the celebrated commentary of the Rig Veda, is the author 
of the K&lanimaya, a treatise on times, and of several other works. 
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the fasting 12th Tithiof the light half-month, that is, the name of the 
11th Tithi should be pronounced and not that of the 12th TithL But 
I think that in connection with other rites, such as the three daily wor- 
ships, (he oblation to fire, &c., the name of that Tithi, be it the 12th or 
another, should be pronounced, which includes the time (in which 
those rites are performed). 

The declaration of rites may take place at dawn before sunrise, or in 
the morning after sunrise during the two Muhdrtas^^' immediately 
preceding the third Muhiirta (which is forbidden). 

Thus is the description of the 1st Tithi, the seventh chapter. 

Chapter VIII. 

Description of the Second Tithi. 

For rites connected with the 2nd Tithi of the light half month, the 
second day encroached upon by that Tithi should be taken. As to 
the 2nd Tithi of the dark half month one should divide the (first) day 
on which it falls into two parts, if then the 2nd Tithi stretches on the 
first part, that first day should be taken, but if it be not the case, then 
should also here the second day encroached upon by that Tithi be taken. 

Thus is the description of the 2nd Tithi, the eighth chapter. 

Chapter IX. 

Description of the Third Tithi. 

In connection with the sacHficial vow to Rambha*'' should the first 
day encroached upon by the 3rd Tithi be taken. For all other rites 
of the 3rd Tithi cxc^-pt that of Rambha, when the first day of the 
3rd Tithi is encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi by three Muhurtas (</ 
note 118) this first day should be rejected and the second day on which 
the 3rd Tithi stretches with three Muhurtas should be taken. If the 
first day (of the 3rd Tithi) is encroached upon by less than three 
Muhurtas by the 2nd Tithi, and the second day is encroached upon also 

» *» A Muh6rta is equal to two gha^ikas or 48 minutea (c/. note 31). 

> * • Bambha is the name asoaliy given to one of the moat beautiful of the 
harlot nymphs called Apsaras, who inhabit the paradise of the god ludra. 
She is also often identified with Lakshmi (</. note 9) and is then a kind of po- 
pular Venus. The 3rd Tithi of the month Jyeshta is called Bombhd-tritiyt, 
because it is dedicated to that beautiful nymph, and llindu women "baiho and 
perform other ceremonies to her honour. * 

VOL. XV. 22 
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by less than three Muhurtas by the 3rd Tithi, then should the first day 
be taken. When the first day is encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi by 
three Muhdrtas, and the second day is encroached upon by the drd 
Tithi by less than three Muhdrtas, should nevertheless this last be 
taken. 

For the sacrificial vow of the 3rd Tithi to Gauri/*° the first day of 
the 3rd Tithi, if it is the least encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi, were it 
but by one minute of thegnomon*s stick, ^"* must be rejected, and the 
second day must be taken even if it includes but a very small part o^ 
the 3rd Tithi. But when on account of the shortness of the day*"" no 
part of the 3rd Tithi whatsoever stretches on the following day of the 
4th Tithi, then must the previous day be taken, even though it were 
encroached upon by the 2ud Tithi. 

When at the time the days are long the 3rd Tithi covers over a first 
day with 60 ghatikas, and stretches on the second day with but a rem- 
nant of a ghatika,*" should for the sacrificial vow to Gauri (c/l notes 120 
and 71) that first full day be rejected and this second day in which the 
3rd Tithi comes into contact with the fourth be taken.'"* 

Thus is the description of the 3rd Tithi, the ninth chapter. 

Chapter X. 
Desoription of the Fourth Tithi, 

For all rites connected with this 4th Tithi, except the sacrificial vow 
to Ganesha, should the day on which this 4th Tithi meets with the 5th 
be taken. 

For the sacrificial vows to Gauri and Ganesha (cf, notes 69 and 71^ 
should that day on whose mid-day time the 4th Tithi stretches be taken ; 

**^ Gauri is one of the epithets of Parvati (cf, note 71), to whom the 3rd 
Tithi of every month is dedicated. 

1*1 Oonceming the gnomon's stick, compare note 35. 

19 > That is, when the da js being short the 3rd lithi ends before sunrise. 
Aa an instance take the following example : The sun rises, say on a Monday, at 
6h. 15m. o'clock ; the third Tithi which began on Sunday stretches on to 
Monday morning, bufc ends before sunrise, say at 6h. lOm., then must the 
Sunday and not the Monday be taken for the rites of the 8rd Tithi. 

Its Preference is given to this day because the 3rd Tithi is dedicated to 
F&rv&ti and the 4th to her son Ganesha, and the day on which both Tithis 
meet is particularly holy. To understand this passage one must remember 
that some of the Tithis have more than 66 ghatikas, and can include two 
Bunrises. 
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if it 18 on its second day that the Tithi includes the mid-day time, then 
should this second day he taken ; if the Tithi stretching over hoth days 
includes the mid-day time of hoth, or does not include the mid-day or 
either, or includes it nearly on both days equally, or nearly includes it 
on both days, but not equally, then should the first day be taken, the 
day on which the 3rd and the 4th Tithis meet having the preference. 

For the sacrificial tows to the Serpentine Demons^'^ should the first 
day be taken if its mid-day time is included in the 4th Tithi. Tf on 
both its days the 4th Tithi includes the mid-day time, or does not 
include it on either day, or nearly includes it on both days equally, or 
nearly includes it on both days but not equally, then must the second 
day, namely, that on which the 4th and the 5th Tithis meet, be taken. 

For the rites of the inauspicious 4th Tithi (of the dark-half-month^*') 
should that of both days of the Tithi be taken which includes a moon- 
rise. If it is on the second day that the Tithi includes a moon-rise, then 
should the second day be taken. If this 4th Tithi includes a moon-rise 
on both days, then should the first day, namely, that on which the 3rd 
and the 4th. Tithis meet betaken, but if it does not include a moon-rise 
on either day, should the second be taken. 

Thus is the description of the 4th Tithi, the tenth chapter. 

Chapter XL 

Description of the Fifth Tithi. 

For all rites performed on the 5th Tithi of both the light and the 
dar£ half-months should the day on which the 4th and the 5th Tithis 
meet be taken ; except the fast to Skanda, ^** however, for which rite 
the day on which the 5th and the 6th Tithis meet must be taken. 
For the rites to the Serpentine Demons also (ef. note 124) the following 
rule should be followed : that day on which the 5th is encroached upon 
by the 6th Tithi should be taken ; or when the 5th Tithi encroaches 
on the 6th Tithi by less than three Muhdrtas (cf note 118) and the 4th 
Tithi on the 5th also by less than three Muhdrtas, then must this day 

It* The N&gas are a kind of demons with a haman head and a serpent tail. 
Thej inhabit P&Ulla, the lowest of the seven infernal worlds described in note 
11, the names of which are : Atala, Vitala, Satala, Bas4tala, Jal&tala, Mah&tala 
and P4t41a. 

>** In contradistinction to the 4th Tithi of the light half-month, which is 
anspicions. 

!•• For Skanda, the son of Shiva, compare note 11. 
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ou which the 4th and the 5th Tithis meet be taken ; but when the 
4th Tithi breaks up the 5th by more than three Muhdrtas, then must 
the other day (that is the day on which the 5th and the 6th Tithis 
meet) be taken, even though it had only two Muhdrtas of the 5th 
Tithi. 

Thus is the description of the 5th Tithi, the eleventh chapter. 



Chapter XII. 

Description of the Sixth Tithi. 

For the sacrificial vow of the 6th Tithi to Skanda (e/. note 11) 
should the previous day which is encroached upon by the 5th Tithi 
be taken. For all other rites of the Gth Tithi should its second 
day which is encroached upon by the 7th Tithi be taken ; yet if the 
first day of the Gth Tithi is encroached upon by tne 5th Tithi by less 
than six Muhilrtas (cf, note 118) then should that first day be taken. 

When the day on which the Gth and the 7th Tithis meet is a Sunday, 
it is called *' the Lotus-conjunction."*" 

Thus is the description of the Gth Tithi, the twelfth chapter. 

Chapter XIII. 

Description of the Seventh Tithi. 

For all the rites of the 7th Tithi that day should be taken on wftich 
the Gth and the 7th Tithis meet. If however the Gth Tithi should 
last until sunset, and thus no part of the 7th can be got on that day 
(during day time), then must the following day, that on which the 7th 
and the 8th Tithis meet, be taken. This rule holds good also for all 
other Tithis. 

Thus is the description of the 7th Tithi, the thirteenth chapter. 



* ' ^ Sunday being considered as a very auspicious day, and the lotus flower as 
the most beautiful flower, the meaning is self-evident. 
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Art. VII. — Oontributions to the Study of InJo-Portuguese 
Numismatics. [Part 3rd.] By J. Gbrson daCunha, M.R.C.S. 



[Read April 8th 1881.] 



I. 

Following in chronological sequence the vicissitudes of thennmismatic 
history of Portuguese India, I must hegin with the year 1580, when the 
sovereignty of Portugal passed from Cardinal D. Henrique to D. Filippe 
II. of Spain, the Viceroy of India heing D. Luiz de Athayde, Conde de 
Athouguia, who came out a second time, and continued in office from 
1578 to the 9th March 1581. During his first viceroyalty, from the 10th 
of September. 1568 to the 6th of the same month in 1571, he issued, 
amongst other useful measures, important resolutions relating to the 
Portuguese coinage in India. By a provision dated the 15th of Novem- 
ber 1568, he commanded the issue of gold and silver coinage at Cochin, 
of which no specimen has unfortunately been preserved. The minting 
of this money was however met with considerable opposition from the 
people, the causes of which will hereafter be inquired into, when the 
viceroy gave a new regulation to the Mint on the 27th of August 
1(69. This new code of rules for the minting of money at Goa 
established that the future issue of the gold coinage should be entitled 
S. Thomes, each piece weighing 68 8 Portuguese grains, of the fine- 
ness of 43 points, or 20^ carats, while the silver currency was to consist 
of bastides, in substitution for the debased patacoes^ with its divisions 
of meio bastido, tanga, &c. 

The coins extant of this coinage are the following : — 

I. Obverae — P. R. (Portugalice Rex), the effigy of S. Sebastian 
standing to the right, pierced by four arrows. Round the margin a 
dotted rim, or grcnetis. 

Reverse — The coat-of-armsL of the kingdom ; on the left G and on 
the right A, the initial and final letters of Goa. 

II. Obverse — Two arrows placed crosswise in the field, tied together 
in the form of the letter X, surmounted by a royal crown. 

Reverse — The arms of the kingdom, having on the sides the letters 
and A. The dotted rim, as in No. I. (See Plate III., fig. 1.) 
All the coins are represented of the exact size. 
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Both the above coins are described by Mr. Teixeira de Aragao in 
bis Bescripcao Geral e Historica das Moedas Cunhadas em nome das 
Rets, ^c, Tome III., Lisbon, 1880, p. 154, and illustrated at PI. I., 
figs. 10 and 11. Both coins are of silver. The weight of the first is given 
by the above-cited writer as 381 Portuguese grains, and the coin 
is said to be preserved in the collection of the late F. N. Xavier 
of Goa, while that of the second is 184 Portuguese grains. They are, 
moreover, caMed bastido or pardao B.nd meio bastido or n^eio pardaot 
respectively. An example of the latter piece is also in the collection of 
Mr. J. M. de Sousa e Brito of Goa, who kindly lent it for illustrating this 
paper. Its weight is 147 grains troy. It is however supposed by some 
connoisseurs that this coin was struck during the reign of Cardinal 
Henrique. 

The code of regulations given to the Mint of Goa by D. Luiz de 
Athayde in 1569 was put into execution not only during the first term 
of his Ticeroyalty, which ended in* 1571, but also in the subsequent 
period filled up by the viceroys D. Antonio de Noronha, Antonio 
Moniz Barreto and D. Diogo de Menezes, who did nothing more than sign 
some provisions relative to the copper coinage, called bazar uccos, to be 
referred to further on, and to some other insignificant monetary matters. 
On his return to India in 1 578, D. Luiz found his mint regulations in 
full force, which he completed by adding to the former issues of money 
that of a coin called xerajim, of the value of five tangaSy of an alloy 6f 
silver and copper, in the proportion of one larin of copper to two and 
a half larins of silver. 

Before proceeding on with the record of successive coinages struck 
under the rule of each viceroy in consecutive order, it may not perhaps 
be inopportune to consider here, for the clearer elucidation of the subject, 
the origin and meanings of each of these terms — viz., xerafim, tanga, 
and larim. 

II. 

The word " xerafinC^ is evidently derived from the Persian i^j^\ 
{ashra/t), which was a gold coin, weighing about fifty grains, and being 
equal in this respect, if not in fineness, to the Venetian sequin or Dutch 
ducat. 

Although originally Persian money, it became in course of time current 
in the Gulf of Cambay and in the countries along the Malabar Coast. 
The Portuguese were the first to adopt this designation for one of their 
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coins, and the East India Company applied it also to the gold muhr (jf^ 
muAr, 'a seal,*) struck at Murshedabdd, to distinguish it from the 
muhr issued in 1819, in which the absolute quantity of pure metal 
was reduced by adding ^'^th of alloy, in order to adjust the ratio of its 
value to that of silver, while the ashrafi always maintained a high 
degree of purity (99| touch), and weighed, by the regulations of May 
1793, a little more than 190 grains troy.* 

Filippo Sassetti, an Italian traveller of the sixteenth century, writing 
to his friend, AlessandroRinuccini, of Florence, about 1585, refers to these 
xerqfins, struck at Goa, which he writes xaraffi, connecting the word 
with sarraf, *a money-changer,' which he writes elsewhere xarafi^o, and 
derives from the latter the term xarafaggio^ which he defines as the rate 
of exchange. As the passage is an interesting one, and relates to the 
period under discussion, I shall quote it here : — '* Ora, si come cost^ tra 
noi, " he writes, " sono qua i banchieri, e fra essi ha d' uomini molto 
ricchi, e altri che per mantenere il banco loro aperto non hanno se non 
tanti basalucchi quanti bastano a cambiare una monetad* oro e d' argento, 
pigliandone 1' aggio, d' onde si sostentano; ch' ^ orapiii ora meno, secondo 
Tabbondanzn dell* oro 6 della moneta. Chiamansi questi banchieri xaraffi^ 
servendo 1' x alia spagnuola per «. Di qui potrete riconoscere questo 
nome, facendosi menzione no so se nel Boccaccio o nel Novellino di tanti 
saraffi che furono dati, credo da Saladino, a non so chi, che per questo 
Dome veniva anticamente a chiamarsi la moneta,' s\ come oggi si chiama 
ancora certa molto trista che battono qui i Portoghesi in Goa, detti 
xarafinii che la piglierebbero da* Gentili. "• 

The connection between xerafina tLVkdi throffSj i. «., between a^Ari/i and 
sarraf is entirely an imaginary one ; for while (uhrafi is derived, as it 
seems, from the Arabic ^Hj^ {sherif) 'noble,' 0/-»l {ashraf) li^ 
comparative, gold being the noble metal par excellence, the word shroff'^ 
common enough in our Indian bazars, is derived from the Persian 
*^ ^J^ (?o'"r^/)i a money-changer, exchanger, or 'cambist,* from ti^-* 
(?<"/)» ' changing,* • turning,* &c. 



» Prxnseps Ind. Ant. Lond. 1858. Vol. II., U. T., p. 6. 

• To the above quotation my learned friend, Count Do Gnbematis, of Florence, 
adds this footnote — *' Nulla di pi& serrile che la moneta, la quale muta nome 
ad ogni mntar di padrone," which is true enough, but not in the case of our 
■hrofls, who, instead of being masters, are servants of money. 

' SUria dei Viaggiatori Ilaliani nelU Indie Orientali, By Angelo De 
Guberuatis. LivornOi 1875, p. 301. 
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Now with regard ta the word tanga, this is, unlike the zermjhm^ 
deriTed from ao Indian source. When the Portuguese conquered Goft, 
thej found the revenue accounts computed, amongst other eoinSft bj 
i»hat the natives called tanie, with their divisions and sah-diviskHis 
of harganis and zaital^* It was bul natural for the conqueror to 
adapt the old monetary nomenclature to the new currency, as he did» 
with some phonetic alterations. Thus he changed tanJki into tamga^ 
which was in those days divided into two kinds — viz., tanga bramea, 
or ' white tanga,' which was but an imaginary coin, or money of ac- 
count, not unlike the mark of the Anglo-Saxon kings, the maneuMt ora 
or thrimsa, both of them being nominal sums rather than actual coins, 
and the tanga proper. 

The tanga branca expressed a value equal to four barganifj which 
latter term was also of mere computation, introduced most probably by 
the Muhammadan predecessors of the Portuguese into Goa, and al- 
though variable, the average valu^ could perhaps be fixed for all com- 
mercial purposes by taking one barganim as equal to twenty-four leaes 
or basaruccoSy while twenty-three barganis went to a pagoda of 360 reis- 

These bazaruccos or leaes were copper coins struck by command of 
d' Albuquerque in 1510. They bore on the obverse a sphere, and on 
the reverse the royal coat-of-arms with A, the initial of Asia, or of 
Alburquerque, as others say. 

Although the Portuguese borrowed the word from the natives of the 
country, which word was, moreover, used in the neighbouring princi- 
palities, being tankam where Telegu is spoken, and taka in the Dakhan, 
to signify a copper coin equal to 16 paisas or dabbs, it seems still to 
be of a far remoter antiquity. We may, perhaps, trace the origin of 
this word to the Sanskrit T^ (tank), its other form being T^ (tang), 
which approaches more closely the Portuguese tanga. Now tank or tang, 
in Sanskrit, means not only a weight equal to four mashas, but also 
a stamped coin, especially of silver. Then we have the Sanskrit 
compounds of Tanka-sdld, * a mint,' and Tan/ca-pati, the master of the 
mint ; while the old Tamil name for a mint is kambattam.^ The 
Muhammadan rulers of India did eventually Persianize, so to speak, 
the word tank into *^ {idnke)^ and this name tunke we find applied 
to coins struck from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. There were both 
silver and copper tdnkes then, just as the Portuguese had their silver 

* Mtmoria sohre as Motdas Cunhadas cm Qoa, By P. N. Xavicr. Nova-Goa, 
1800, p. 55, ci acq, 

» Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1858. Vol. XIX., p. 231. 
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and copper tangaa some centuries after. But the iankes of Sikandar 
Lodi were mere mixtures of both silver and copper, and from their 
extremely variable character were not used in revenue returns. Sikandar 
Lodi did perhaps in this respect more than pursue the monetary poHcy of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, who deteriorated the currency, and resorted to 
the extreme measure of forced currency. He attempted to introduce 
brass medals instead of money, imitating the paper-currency of China, 
but after a futile trial, he aimed at restoration of the ancient purity of 
the metal. It was this debasement of his coin which gave rise to the 
denominations oi tankanukra and tanka sicih, t. ^., 'white or realtankah 
of silver,' and * black tankah.' It appears that there were in the mcdiecval 
times, when the great unit was the taka of not less than 1-15 grains 
(sataka or ser being sat-taka or 100 takas), both gold and silver tau- 
kahs, the orthography o£ which has been preserved by Ibn Batuta as 
«^W , while the weight of the copper taukah was a little higher. But 
Baber, in his memoirs, gives a tank as a weight equal to 5805 grains, 
whereas the Delhi tankah contained absolutely 173 grains, and the 
theoretical issue weight of 175 grains, and a touch of nearly pure silver. 
There was then the kani^ a fraction, a mere weight of the tankah, i. e., 
■6-i of 175 grains, which is said to be of Dra vidian source, and pronounc- 
ed canny, but in theKonkanthe word kono is used for * a grain,' while 
do'kani, or * 2 kanis,' is a well-known copper coin. Lastly, there was a 
coin of half a tankah. The authorized tankah of the Pathiin dynasty is 
by Arabs called dinar of silver. Such was the extremely inconvenient 
diversity in the name, value, and weight of a coin, which was a common 
currency of a considerable part of India in the middle ages. It was but 
natural for the Portuguese, under those circumstances, to adopt a 
name familiar to the people, but in the design they of course furnished 
their own prototypes. The Emperor Akbar appears to have been the 
first to fix a standard for this coin by means of his ijak tdnke i- Akbar 
Shdhi^ and, as we are informed by the Ahi-i-Akban, 5 tankes made 
one dd^n, and 40 dams one rupee. But before this time, the value of 
the tanga^ from Ormuz in the Persian Gulf to Cambay and the Mala- 
bar Coast, was as variable as the weight tola (Sk. <Tr<Tfr tolaku. Hind. 
)ly told,) in different parts of India, as witnessed by the Portuguese 
chroniclers of the period. ' 

Nikitin, who travelled in India in the 14th century, mentions tenka, 
described by his editor as tankka, represented by the rupee of Akbar, 

<» Subsidies para a llistorid <la India rortnfjueza. By K. J. de L. Ftluor. 
Lidbou, 1W»8. Pt. I., 25, 32 ; Ft. II., 20, 46 ; aud Pt. III., 30, 51. 
VOL. XV. 23 
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which remained unaltered from his time to the middle of the last 
century.^ 

Larim, described by Meninski as ** larinus, monetee Persicae genus, eX 
argento,** was a Persian silver coin, originally current on the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, but the use of which was propagated, and its manufacture 
imitated, in India. Its name is derived from the place where the 
original Larim was struck — viz., Lar or Laristan, the capital city of 
Caramania Deserta, a petty principality, which was finally reduced hy 
Shah Abbas the Great, and which, by its possession of Gombrun, the 
chief emporium on the Gulf, had commercial relations with Gambay, 
the Malabar Goast and Gey Ion. Gamoes mentions the place in his 
poem thus : — 

'* Aqui de Dom Philippe de Menezes 

Se mostrara a virtude em armas clara, 

Quando com muito poucos Portuguezes 

Os muitos Parseos vencerd de Lara : 

Virao provar or golpes e revezes 

De Dom Pedro de Souza, que provdra 

Ja sen bra90 em Ampaza, que deixada 

Tera por terra d f6r9a sd de espada." 

Canto .r., estaneia civ.* 

^ Major's India in the loth Century. Lond. 1857, p. 20. 
• Ohras de Luiz de CamOcs. Lisboa. 1852. Tome I., p. 356. 
With regard to the translntion of the above stanza, althongh there are sereml 
tWDBlations of the Lusiains in English, I have not yet seen one to equal that of 
my friend, Captain Richard F. Burton, in the faithful rendering of the great 
Portuguese epic. His translation of the above passage runs thus: — 
Here Dom Philippe de Menezes view 

approved a doughty valiant man-at-arms, 
who with his Portughueze exceeding few 
shall quell the Lara Parsi's potent swarms : 
Pedro de Souza too shall make them rue 
reversed Fortunes, Warfare's deadliest harms, 
who had his prowess in Ap^p^iza shown, 
and took the land by sweep of sword alone." 

Burton's Lvaiads. Lond. 1881. Vol. II., p. 898. 

Lara is a parasroge for Lar, which was well known to the Portuguese 
from its neighbourhood to their once rich settlement of Ormuz. But tbe 
early Portuguese authors write it Lara or Larah, and describe it as 
an island in the Persian Gulf. Pietro della Valle distinguished Lar from 
Larek, the former of which he describes as a city half way between Schiras 
and Mina (Vtaggi., Pt. II. Venetia. 1667, p. 405), capital of a great province, 
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lary or Larym, although the earliest description of the coin if 
ascribed hy modern numismatists to Sir John Chirdin, the period of whose 
tra?eb in Persia does not go before 1657, is mentioned by Felner, in a 
document dated 1525, describing it in the Index, thus: — *• Larym, 
palavra que, sd de per si, significa a tanga larym ou de Larah," while 
the document divides the coin into two kinds, old and new larym, the 
former being one dynar less than the latter. The coins of Lar are enu- 
merated thus : — Two falus are equal to one dynar, twelve dynars equal 
to one tanga, and three tangas and ten dynars are equal to one new 
larym. But at somewhat later date the larym is generally called 
"tanga larym.'* 

Chirdin describes it thus:— " II y a une monnoye tout le long du 
Golphe Persique, nomm^e Larins, qui est celle dont on s'y sert le plus 

dans le commerce Cette monnoye est d'argent^fin et vaut deux 

ch tye (shslhi) et demi, qui font onze sols trois deniers de notre monnoye. 
£lle est d*une figure tout extraordinaire, car c'est un fil rond, gros 
comme une plume k ^crire, plie k deux, de la longueur d*un travers de 

pouce, avec une petite marque dessus qui est le coin du Prince On 

dit qu*elle avoit cours autrefois dans tout TOrient." ° But about this 
time the coin had ceased to be current in Persia, or perhaps since the 

owned formerly bj a prince, who was dispossessed of it about twentj- 
threo years before the visit of Delia Valle, which took place in 1G22, by Abbas, 
klDg of Persia (p. 433), and inhabited by learned men (p. 439). Larek he calls 
an island, in the middle of the Persian Galf, not far fromOrmuz. It is probably 
the Larah of the Portagnese. With regard to the city of Lar, a modern 
writer says:—*' The town is estimated to contain 1,200 inhabited houses, and 
the people reckon ten souls to a house ; but it is hard to believe, looking down 
on Lar from the limestone hills, that its population can exceed 7,000. Almost 
all the houses are mud, the exception being a few stone or brick houses belong. 
iDg to traders, and, of course, the residence of the governor ; but even these are 
mad-plastered outside, and not distinguishable by height from the crowd of 
inferior buildings around them. There is a poor bazaar, roofed only for some 60 
yards, and this again has been built within the last three years. Great plenty of 
ahamhars raise their domes all over the town. There has been a mud wall, but 
it was never strong, and has now vanished for the most part. The town is in 
good repair, and fairly clean, and some of its merchants trading with Bombay 
«sd Lingah. Bandar Abbas, aud Tahiir are in very comfortable circumstances. 
Imperfect Hindustani is spoken by a few travelled individuals."— The Pioneer, 

Jane 1881. 

• Voy. de Chirdin en Perse, ^c. Amsterdam. 171L 4to T. IL, p. 92, or 12mo. 

T. IV., p. 279. 
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conquest of the country by Abbas tbe Great, for Chirdin adds: "Commc 
on n'cn bat plus depuis la couquete du royaume, on n'en voit pli» 
guercs, mais on ne laisse pas de compter par cette monnoye en tout ce 
pais lii, et aux Indes, le long du Golfe de Cambay, et dans le pais qui en 
sont procbe. On dit qu'elle a voit cours autrefois dans tout T Orient." *• 
In India the larym was struck by tbe Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur ; 
several of whose specimens arc preserved in different museums. One 
of these coins bears a distinct date, which is 1071 of Hejira, which is 
equivalent to 1G59 a.d. The following legends, which are stamped 
upon these pieces of money, being incomplete, can be rendered legible 
or entire only by collation. They are on one side ^^*^ J ^^^ ^y* ^i^Uax.* 
(Sultan Ali Adil Shah), and on the other y^ «^ I ^^ c5 j Jl vjr-^ (Zarb 
Lari Dangh Sikka).^^ Here the word dan(/h is evidently tanga, whose 
origin has already been explained, while aikka only means "a coining 
die/* and also a certain weight, or a standard for other weights in India. 
It is supi)osed that this coin is an imitation of the Arab y^Hjf^ (iovylah) 
from Oi ^ (fovyl) * long,* originally confined to tbe province of 
Hasa, where they are still seen, although of copper, mentioned by 
Palgrave and others. 

The larim consisted of a piece of thick silver wire, something more 
than three inches in length, a round thread as thick as a writing 
quill, bent double in its length to the breadth of from one to three 
inches, and then slightly flattened to receive an impression. Tavemier 
is the only writer who mentions a larin and its half (which seems to be 
a broken piece), the division taking place at the angle, giving at the 
same t ime engravings of both the larin and demi-larin.^^ Other writers 
speak of the unit alone, but of two forms, viz., straight and bent. This 
latter variety is doubled into the shape of a fish-hook, hence known hy 
the name of * hook -money * or * fish-hook money.' It has a small mark, 
or a chequered pattern of the prince who issued it, stamped upon it. 
These pattern-stamps are supposed to have some mythological meaning, 
and are not merely a chance ornamental device, especially those of Ceylon, 
where they are known by the name o^ Dudu-massu, or in the low country 



>o Ihhl. Amsterdam edition of 1711. 12mo. T. IV., p. 279. C/. Harria's 
Collection, Vol. 11., p. 479. 

1* CJ. The i\u:nisma(ic Chronicle. Lond. 1854. Vol. XVI., pp. 179 et acq. 

»■ Lcs Six Yoynrjcs do J. B. Tavemier, between 1625 aud 1061. A. la H*ye, 
1718. Vul. II., p. 589. 
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dialect coco-ridi, meaning * hook-money.'^' Ribeiro, in his History of 
Ceylon y informs U3 that the Portuguese, who first obtained a footing 
in Ceylon as early as 1517, introduced into the island the use of 
pagodas, pardaos, and larins, besides striking there their own tanyas 
with the royal coat-of-arms on one side, and the image of a friar on 
the other, of the value of 9c/., half-tangas and fanams. 

As the description given by Ta vernier of the Larin and the circum- 
stances under which it was used are interesting, I insert here the follow- 
ing extracts : — 

" Quoy qu'^ Ormus et en d'autres ports du Golfe qui sont au Roy de 
Perse, corame I'isle de Bahren ou se fait la pesche et la vente des pcrles 
on fasse les payments en Abassis, on n'y parle toutefois que de Larins. 

" Le Larin est une ancienne monnoye de Balsare et d' Arabic, et qui 
a cours jusqu'a Tisle de Ceylan,ou Ton ne parle que de Larins, Cctte 
monnoye est un fil d' argent plid en deux, de la grosseur d'un tuyau 
de plume ordinaire, et long de deux travers de doigtou environ. Sur ce 
fil d'argent ainsi plic on voit le nom du Prince dans les pays duquel cette 
mon a estc fabriquce. Le huit Larins font un or, et les quatre-vint 
Larins un toman." ** 

With regard to the antiquity of this coinage nothing certain is yet 
known. In the absence of authentic information on this subject, the 
following extract from a writer who had occasion to observe the currency 
and note its peculiarities may be of some interest. Tavernier says: — 
•* Au reste, le Larin est une des ancienne monnoyes de TAsie, et bien 
qu'aujourd'huy elle n'ait cours que dans les Arabics et ^ Balsara ; 
neanmoins, depuis Bagdat jusques dans Tlsle de Ceylan tout le negoce ' 
se fait par Larins, et surtout le long du Golfe Persique, ou Ton prend 
80 Larins pour un toman qui est 50 Abassis." ^* 

This coin seems, indeed, to have originally been struck at a remote 
era, as the type and simplicity of the style testify. All attachable 
pieces of money are an irrefragable proof of the comparatively rude 
state of society of the people who use it as a medium of exchange. The 
Inriniy then, not unlike the penannular ring of the ancient Celtic tribes, 
the Pharaohnic perfect ring in Egypt, the Chinese perforated money, and 
the monetary system of a simple and homely character prevailing even 

^^ Harris's Colloction, ut supra. 

>♦ Left Six Voyages, ui supra. Vol. I., pp. 135-136, 

1* Loc. CU. Vol. XL, p. 5D0. 
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at the present day for the purpose of exchange or barter, or as a repre- 
sentative of property in all transactions of traffic and payment among 
some African races, bespeak an origin of a remote antiquity, or else 
of a currency in a low uncivilized condition. They are a connecting 
link in the ancient fabric of money, or a low stage of progress towards a 
full development of the beautiful medal money. But even when the 
minting of that particular coin has ceased, the new currency still 
continues, from attachment to old habits and traditions, to maintain 
and preserve the ancient shape or form, as is the case with the 
Chinese, who, though arrived at a higher stage of monetary progress, 
when medallic form of round discs of metal with a stamped and 
inscribed surface is used, still they have it perforated in the centre with 
a square hole, to be threaded or strung upon a cord, or slid upon a 
square rod of wood, or made with a suspensory ring or loop at the top 
of it, to suspend it from the owner's girdle for couFenient carriage and 
safe custody." 

It appears that although the larim had ceased to be current in Persia 
for some time antecedent to the conquest of Laristan by Shah 
Abbas the Great, still the people used to reckon by it, so established 
was this coin in their estimation. In India it was mentioned, if not as 
a currency in use, at least as money of account as late as 1711 a.d." 
The larim was always of pure silver, and to prove its fineness it was the 
custom to heat it red-hot in the fire and put it into water. If it was 
not pure white, it ceased to be current money. Some of the specimens 
of this silver- wire money, especially of the hook- variety, bore one or 
two notches on the edge, which seem to have been made to test the 
standard of the metal. The weight of the larim varied from 68J to 
72 troy grains. The Portuguese chroniclers of the 16th century 
attached a high degree of value to the purity or fineness of this 
coin, its silver being then sold at nine pardaos the mark or 8 ounces. 
It was originally minted without any alloy. The Portuguese made 
use of the word larim, not unlike the Muhamadans of the word tangah 
or tanke, for two purposes, both as a metrical and a monetary expression. 

i« For more information on this subject, see Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XI., 
p. 170; Vol. XII., 1849-50, pp. 89 et seq.; Vol. XIII., )850.51. 

1^ Numismatic Chronicle, ISoi, Vol. XVI., p. 161. Also pp. 181, 159 and 
165. The Portuguese chroniclers segregate larym de Persia from larym simple, 
the difference between ^the two implying that the latter was straok in 
India. 
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When they wrote one larim of copper and two and a half of silver, a 
weight of nearly 72 grains was meant, hut the tanga larim was the coin 
itself. At a somewhat later date, when the coin ceased to he struck, 
larim became, like the tanga branca, a terra of computation, or money 
of account. 

Among other travellers of the 17th century, Fran9ois Pyrard de 
Laval, who was at Qoa for a couple of years from June 1608, describes 
the larim as current (see Fiagem, translated hy J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara. New Goa, 1858, Vol. I., p. 193,) at the Maldive Islands and 
atGoa, saying of the former that the king commands its issue, inscribing 
his name in Arabic letters ; and Pietro della Valle, who travelled in the 
course of the years 1622 to 1624 along the Western Coast, speaks at 
length of the coin lari, describing its shape as bizarra or ^ whim- 
sical' (see Viaggiy Venetia 1667, Part II., page 577). His descrip- 
tion of the coin is worth consulting, and, in spite of my reluctance to 
give a long string of quotations, which render the reading generally 
tedious, it is so interesting that I shall close the subject of the larim 
with it. He describes it as a " verghetta di argento, di peso determinato, 
addoppiata inegualmente, e nella piegatura dove si adoppin, segnata 
sopra con un t^ntino d* impronto. Si chiama Lari, perche era moneta 
propria de* Principi di Lnr, da loro inventata, quando eran separati dal 
Rfgno della Persia. Ma per la sua bont^, e per la difficult^ del falsi- 
ficarsi : consistendo il suo valore solamente nel peso, e nella puritlL 
incorrotta dell* argento ; e riuscita moneta, in tutto V Oriente, tanto 
accetta, che no solo i Chani di Lar, che ne furono gli autori, ma 1* ban 
battuta poi, la batton continuamente, tutti i Principi dell* Asia, e Turchi, 
e Persiani, e Mogholi, e altri, con ritenerne sempre, in ogni luogo, il 
suo vero epriroiero nome : n^ vi 6 moneta, in somma, in tutte queste 
parti, che corra piu di questa : valendo a punto, ogni cinque Lari, una 
Piastra, 5 Patacca di Reali di Spagna, 6 Pezza da otto.'*^^ 

Before dismissing the subject of what may be called the philology 
of numismatics, I may refer here in short to two other terms, one of 
which, though current even at the present time amongst the British, 
was originally Portuguese. It is the word pagoda. That eminent 
numismatologist, Mr. Thomas, of London, speaking of this coin, snys : — 
*' The name of this coin among Europeans is ' pagoda ;' a Portuguese 

*• Opus at., pp. 577-78. For the hook-money of Ceylon, see the Interna- 
iional Numismata Orientiilia. Lond. 1879. Ancient Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon. By Mr. Rhys Davids, pp. 33 et seq. 
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appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side 
of it."^" Now there are several varieties of this gold coin, differing in 
type and module, their weight, assay and value being also variable. 
Thus the old pieces vary in weight from 60 to 120 grains troy, which 
is supposed to show some connection with the drachma and diadrachma 
of gold of the ancient Greeks, while the device and symbols of many of 
the old Hindu coins are said to confirm the testimony of a direct 
descent from a Bactrian prototype. I refrain from entering on the 
discussion of such a subject, which is beyond the scope of this paper. 

And with regard to the origin of the word paffoda, it must be 
observed that the Portuguese on their arrival in India found here 
several kinds of this coin in use in the country, each under a special 
denomination, some of them belonging to the former rulers of the 
places they had conquered, and others issued from the mints of the 
petty rajas or chieftains of the Malabar and Carnatic. The former 
were by them called gadianacas aud dramos, and the latter pagodes. 
The term dramo may perhaps be traced to dharan, one of the divi- 
sions of the HindQ metrical system, equal to 3200 ratis or 10 nishkas, 
while gadianaca is certainly derived from gadhyanam^ a weight stated 
in the LUdvali (an Indian work on mathematics)' to be equal to 48 
gunjas or red abrus precatoriiis seed, each gunja averaging about two 
grains troy.'° Amidst so many denominations, which the Portuguese 
were averse to employ in their monetary transactions, they adopted the 

^ " Prinsep's Ind, Ant., v.t sv]?ra. Vol. II., U. T., p. 17. 
*° Tiio metrical system in use iu Southern India is as follows :— 
2 gunjas are equal to.., 1 dugala. 

1 dugala is ,, ... 1 fanam. 

2 fanams are „ ... 1 dharana. 

2 dbaranas ,, ... 1 bona, such as miida or pratiipa. 
2 honnas ,, ... 1 varaha or hdn or pagoda. 

The chronicles of the first two centuries of the Portiiguoso dominion in India 
mention only pagodcs and pardaos, but not madas, a Telegu term for half-pago- 
das. Mention is made of son-foco (Suvarna-tanka), and Kdm-toco (Bama-tanka), 
' the stamped gold coin of Rama,' with various symbols ; amongst others those 
of padma or ' lotus' and Sahkha or ' sacred conch-shell ' are not uncommon. 
They were probably introduced into the country from the neighbouring princes 
of Banavasi first and of Vijayanagara afterwards. 

In the New ConquestSy or provinces annexed to the Goa, territory only about a 
hundred years ago; the accounts were kept until lately in sanvoy aud nixany 
pagodes, each of them being divided into 2 pi-atAps, one pratap into 5 damos, a 
damo into 4 pages, a pago into 4 visvos, and a visvo into 4 canuos. The value 
of these pagodes was nearly G xcrafius. 
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simple plan of designating all the gold coins of the Ilindn princes hy the 
generic name of paf/ode, having regard to the Hin(hi religious synihols 
on their obverse, which were either tlie lignres of Siva and IMrvati and 
a device of the varaha ( TO"? )> a wild b(»ar, one of the avatars of 
Vishnu, or a representation of a temple, of an elephant, &c. Now 
pugode in Portuguese means a Hindu temple, and it was most probably 
the representation of a temple or an idol on the coins that induced the 
early Portuguese to name them in this fashion. This word may be 
traced to the Pali da(foba(^V. ddtha-yarhha, * receptacle of relics,' or 
ddthu-gopoj 'hole of relics'), the Buddhist shrine, which instead of 
being pyramidal, is an arched, dome-like monument. 

The Muhammadans on their side appear to have simplified the process 
of monetary nomenclature by coining a generic term of their own to 
apply to the whole series of gold coins bearing on one side the elfigies 
of Durga, Vishnil, the SwAmis, and other saints, to avoid the in- 
convenience of especial designations which the natives of Soutlieru 
India were in the habit of employing in their trade accounts. They 
used the term hun (,^^4), which is derived from the Kanarese ccJSCcS 
(honna), and simply means 'gold.' To this source may now be traced 
not only the modern Kanarese ^t;//;)?/, the designation of lialf a pagoda, 
but also, perhaps, the word /lundi, generally used for a bill of 
exchange. 

One other word the Portuguese adopted from the natives of the 
country y^as pardao, to which tliey attached a value different from that 
of the original coin, called /);*aMyj/7 (qTTTT), the latter being the name 
of the king in the legend in De^anagari characters on one kind of 
these coins. • The Muhammadans had already mangled the word, 
calling it puriab ( w ^ijj ), which the Portuguese made pardao, achling 
d'ouro to mean a golden pardao, in contradistiuction to the silver 
coin of the same designation. Although the original pratdpa was but 
the half of a pagoda, the Portuguese golden pardao was ecpn'valent to 
the unit. The Portuguese eventually extended the designation of 
pagode9 even to the gold inoburs issued from the mints of the Moghul 
emperors, calling them ** pagodes de Agra,*' or "Agra pagodas," as dis- 
tinctly mentioned in a document dated the 20th of October 15^7. "* 



■» Arch, Poft.Ork'iital. Fas.\ HI., Tt. II., p. 782. Bj comimniij^tlio woiks of 

A l)der • £:izzAk, wlio travelled in India in lU3,with those of Ludovico «lc Var- 

thoma, bctwren 1501-5, rho dilTcronro in the spollinj: of the iH'\);ini\] yraf/ip.t 

becumos palpable. What the foriuer « ritcb 'i^crtah' is by ihe lutlur called 'i-ai'dao.* 

VOL. XV. 24 
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In conclusion, it must be mentioned that the Portuguese neyer issued 
any pagoda of their own, as far as I am aware, and the B0*called 
Firingi or Porto-Novo huns, bearing on one side three figures, one male 
and two females, and on the other a merely granulated' surface, as 
described by Marsden in his Numismata Orientalia, Lond. 1823» Pt. 
II., p. 741, were not coined under the influence of the Portuguese, but 
under that of the Dutch, who were their successors in the establish- 
ment at Porto Novo, up to the period of its cession to the English. 

III. 

I shall now pass on to consider the subject of copper and tin or 
tutenag coinage, issued during the sixteenth century in Goa and other 
mint towns of the Portuguese settlements in India. But the tbeme 
is so vast in both its historical and commercial aspects, that in contempla* 
ting such a numismatic survey one is deterred at the very outset by 
the meagre materials whereon to build up even the bare outline of the 
subject. To enter into a discussion of the successive epochs, or 
of the serial order of mintages of the different viceroys, most of whom 
were in the habit of repeatedly regulating the currency, either by 
recalling the old coinages, supposed to have been much debased by 
their predecessors, which were then consigned to the crucible, and recoiued 

This writer says, moreover, of Goa, which he calls Goga, that it paid ** anniially to 
the king of Decan ten thousand golden ducats, called by them pardau 
These pardai are smaller than the seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped upon one side of them, and certain letters on the other." 
^{The Travdsy &c., edited hyQ,F. Badger, Lond. 1863, pp. 115-116.) It is 
evident from the above that prior to the Portuguese conquest of Goa the cur- 
rent coin of the country was the pagoda, bearing on one side the ** two devils*' 
of Varthema, which are the effigies of Siva and Piirvatt, and the legend of Sri 
Krishna or Sadasiva and other kings of Vijayanagara on the other. 

Barbosa, writing of Vijayanagara in 1514, says : — **The money is of gold and is 

called parda and is coined in certain cities of this kingdom of Narsinga, 

and throughout all India they use this money This coin is round, and made 

in a mould. Some of them have some Indian letters on one side, and two 
figures on the other, of a man and woman, and others have nothing but the 
lettering on one side." — [Descrip, of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar. 
Lond. 1866, pp. 81 and 86.) 

In conclusion I must refer in short to the kind of pagoda called vardha 
mxidr&f or * boar-ataraped* gold coin, the boar being the badge of the ancient 
ChAlnkya families, as well as of the Cholars and others who issued these coinsL 
The generic term ora in Konkani for pagodas may be traced to this sonroe. 
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into a new type and different standard ; or else by altering, often 
without any justifiable motive, the rate of proportion between the 
monetised and the unwrought metals. To enter into such a discussion 
is, I say, easy enough from printed chronicles and even unedited official 
papers ; but the absolute want of numismatic documents, from the 
extremely heedless fashion of the viceroys enforcing changes in the 
monetary system without even preserving in a Government cabinet the 
superseded specimens adfuturamrei memoriamy render the treatment 
and illustration of this part of the subject immensely difficult. However, 
with the aid of only a few examples, which chance has thrown in 
my way, having been somehow saved from the melting pot, I shall now 
endeavour to record in chronological order the vicissitudes this 
coinage has undergone, referring to historical facts embodied in the 
proclamations, edicts, provisions, resolutions, decrees, &c., preserved in 
the archives of the Government. 

I have already described the copper coinage of Affonso d' Albuquer- 
que struck in Goa and in Malacca; but only three specimens of this 
early mintage, viz. leal or basaruoco, eepayqua or dinheiro, and one 
other type of the latter, are described by Mr. Aragao at p. 113 of his 
work, quoting the Lendas of Gaspar Correa, Decadas of Joao de Barros, 
and Livro dos Pe^os, &c., of Antonio Nunes, as well as the Commen- 
tarios of Braz d' Albuquerque, the natural son of the great Portuguese 
hero. Of this first Portuguese coinage in India, the only specimen 
I have hitherto seen in India is the oepayqua or dinheiro belonging 
to the collection of Mr. J. M. de Sousa e Brito of Goa (see Plate III., 
fig. 2). 

Obverse — The royal coat-of.arms, having to the left a letter resem- 
bling I. 

Reverse — A sphere with a trefoil on the top. The rims are dotted. 

This specimen is considerably worn out. Its weight is 50 grains 
troy, while the eepayqua described by Mr. Aragao weighs 60 Portu- 
guese grains. The letter * I ' may be the numeral one, indicative of the 
value of the coin, meaning *one eepayqua/ as conjectured by 
Mr. AragSlo in reference to his leal, or it may be the initial oi India, 
just as the Greek A mentioned by Gaspar Correa as inscribed on 
Albuquerque's esperas and leaea I supposed to be the initial of Asia ; 
bat Mr. Aragao believes it to be the initial of Albuquerque's name. 
It seems, moreover, from statements of chroniclers, that the type of 
Albuquerque's coins was changed even during the short period of his 
goveruorship, which did not exceed five years. 
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D'Albuquerque's successor, Lopo Scares de Albergaria, was probably 
a party to a regulation left by Fernao de Alcacova in 1517 for copper 
coinage, which left an enormous profit to the Government.** A quintal 
of copper was coined into 3,774 reaes^ or 23^ pardaos, a fact worth 
recording for comparison with subsequent issues. Diogo Lopes de 
Sequeira, seeing the benefit this coinage yielded to the royal treasury, 
decreed in 1518, and advised his succcessor in 1519, that the copper 
pieces should be freely exported, while gold and silver coinages should 
at fir^t be not only forbidden to be exported, but even stopped from 
being struck, subsequently, in the new capital city of Goa.*' Some 
reduction in the value of the copper coinage appears to have taken 
place during the government of Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, which ended in 
1529, being succeeded by Nunc da Cunha, who ordered the issue of 
copper pieces, nt the rate of 4 pardaos per one arroba of the metal, or 
one- fourth of a quintal. No specimen of this coinage has unfortunately 
been preserved for us. 

Nuno da Cunha's successor, D. Garcia de Noronha, whose rule 
extended from 1.538 to 1540, commanded the issue of copper reaes or 
hazaruccos at the rate of 18 pardaos a quintal, on account of the rise 
in the price of copper in the market, increasing at the same, time the 
military pay of soldiers from four to six tangas ; for tangas went in 
those days of frugality of living as far as rupees, just as in the Saxon 
period shillings went to pounds. 

Mr. Aragao attributes, on account of its weight of 160 Portuguese 
grains, a copper real or bazarucco, having on one side the letter R. or B., 
and on the other I, which he supposes to be either the initial of King 
D. Joao III., or the numeral one indicative of its value, to this period. 
But his specimen is considerably worn out, while two well-preserved 
specimens in my collection, apparently similar, bear the letter R on the 
obverse and F on the reverse, which would carry them later to the 
reign of one or all of the three Fillippes, who sat from 1580 to 1640 on 
the throne of Portugal. (See Plate III., fig. 3.) Its weight is 166 
grains troy, equal to 200 Portuguese grains nearly. The second speci- 
men, which is considerably -clipped, weighs only 125 grains troy. It 
was Martim AfFonso de Sousa, who governed from 1542 to 1545, that 
raised for the first time the copper coinage to the exorbitant value of 36 

9« Arch. Tort. Oriental. Fuse. V., p. 8. 

•9 Ibid., p. 31 and p. 19. Ibid., Fasc. II., pp. 174 •< seq. 
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pnrdaos the quintal, the market price heing between 18 to 20 pardaos.** 
This was the source of all future fluctuations and troubles in the then 
not unimportant commercial circle of Goa,'* We do not hear of any 
complaint in other settlements, although in 1544, as Caspar Correa 
tella us, even the Cochin mint issued bazaruccos similar to those of 
Goa, of which fifty pieces went to one tanga.** Each piece weighed 
about 84 grains. 

Such a state of things gave cause to no little discontent among the 
people, which found expression in representations and memorials to the 
Government, indicating the inconvenience and unreasonableness of tlie 
measure A similar outcry was also raised with respect to the silver coin- 
age a quarter of a century later. The monetary history of this period is, 
indeed, under an economic and financial point of view, of considerable 
interest even at the present day. It is extremely curious, for instance, to 
study by original documents the troubled state of the little commercial 
world, when during the viceroyalty of D. Pedro Mascarenhas, between 

« 

3554-55, the ^\]\er patacOea were issued, the value of which were not 
only in entire disproportion to the market price of the bullion, but even 
the coinage was debased by reducing it to the standard of billon. Such 
a defalcating policy of the Government gave very naturally origin to 
no little amount of quarrels and contentions between the Senate of Goa 
and the Government, resulting at the end in the Viceroy D. AntJIo de 
Noronha, between 15G4 and 1568. suspending the coinage, and that 
extant circulating for its intrinsic worth. 

But to return to the copper coinage. D. Joao de Castro, a man of 
clear intellect and fair play, reduced the abnormal rate of the copper 
coin of his predecessor from 36 to 25 pardaos the quintal.*^ The 
enthusiastic biographer of D. Joao de Castro, whose government ex- 
tended from 1545 to 1548, gives a sensational narrative of how people 
came with tears in their eyes to beseech the Governor to remedy the evil 
by reducing the iiigh standard of the coinage, which had enhanced the 
price of food, copper pieces, struck from the metal imported as 
merchandise from Poitugal, being the currency most in use amongst 
Christians, Muhammadans, and Hindi^s in the country." 

•♦ See Mr. Aragfllo'sPt'^crtpfao, Ac. Lisbon, 1880, p. 130, 
«» Ihid. Fasc. II., pp. 174—187. 
•• Lendas da India, Tome IV., p. 429. 

•' Vida de D, Joao de Castro. By Jacinto Freire de Andrado. Paris, 1869, 
pp. 2728. 

*« Arch, Fori. Oriental Faac. I. Pt. I. (Second edition of 1877), p. 29. 
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Mr. AragSo describes the S. Thom^ and pardao S. Thom^, two 
gold coins already mentioned by me in Part II., and a copper 
bazarncco weighing 114 Portuguese grains, all struck during the 
government of D. Joao de Castro ; while a pardao S. Thome, different 
from the former both in type and in weighty is attributed to hiB 
successor, Garcia de Sa.'* 

The redress of grievances about this copper question did not however 
last long. D. Constantino de Bragan^a, whose rule extended from 
1558 to 1561, issued a proclamation on the 22nd of October 1559» 
directing that the copper coin called tanga, of the value of 60 reis, should 
be struck nt the rate of 42 pardaos the quintal, the market value of the 
unwrought metal being only 25 pardaos/^ The frequent fluctuations the 
copper coinage underwent in the course of a few years are indeed a test 
of the loose and unsystematic manner in which the Government treated 
this affair, expecting to derive from it as much profit to the treasury 
as was possible with the evident injury to the interests of the people. 
It was plainly a short-sighted policy. The rate of the copper coinage 
fixed by D. (Constantino at 42 pardaos was by his successor, Conde de 
Redondo, reduced to 35, besides establishing a determined value for the 
whole currency of the country. But D. Antao de Noronha, who 
governed from 1564 to 1568, raised it again to 42, while the price of the 
metal was only its half. This anomaly went on for some years yet, 
when D. Luiz de Athayde first reduced it to 35, and then raised it again 
to 42 pardaos the quintal.'^ Skipping over about a decade, which is 
otherwise full of interest from the mass of memorials addressed by the 
Senate of Goa to the Government, proclamations of the viceroys, and 
royal letters from King D. Sebastiao and Cardinal Infante, all of which 
throw considerable light on the subject of the gold and silver currency 

« • Opus at., p. 140. 

so Arch, PoH. Oriental. Fasc. V., Pt. I., pp. 419-420. 

' ^ It would bo Gxfcremely fcodioua to relate in detail all these monetary altera- 
tions, and the inconvenience resulting from them to the people. The code of 
regulations of the mint of Goa, by D. Laiz de Athayde, already referred to, is a 
valuable document to the numismatic history of Goa at this period. But I 
refrain from quoting here its extracts, from their great length. The whole 
document is published in the Annaes Maritimos e CoZonia^5, Lisbon, 1844, No. 8. 
C/. rIso Memoria das Moedas, &c., by Mr. M. B. Lopes Fornandes, Lisbon, 1856, 
pp. 335 et seq.f the work often referred to of Mr. A. C. Teixeira de Aragfio, from 
p. 148, and the Arch. Port. Oriental^ Fasc. 1., p. 61 ; II., pp. 66-67. There aro 
several other documents worth quoting, relative to the numismatic period under 
consideration, but they are much too long for our limits. 
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of the period, and especially the copper coinages which are said to have 
been minted by Albuquerque in 1510 at 13 pardaos the quintal, and 
now raised to the enormoits rate of 42, 1 shall pass on to describe the issue 
of bazaruccos, which are, as far as I am aware, ioedited. These are 
the copper coins described in Part II. as having on the obverse a sheaf 
of arrows and a bow, and on the reverse the usual coat-of-arms of the 
kingdom. I have already illustrated this specimen at Plate II., fig. 3, 
its weight being 155 grains troy. I have now to add another specimen 
of the same type, but weighing nearly the double of that of the former, 
being 305 grains troy (see Plate III., fig. 4). Now these bazar uccoa 
having been issued some time prior to 1577, are probably those attri- 
buted to the viceroy Antonio Moniz Barrcto^ who ruled between 
1573 and 1577. 

Next to this type of the copper basarucco one may perhaps place, 
without incurring the risk of an anachronism, the copper bazaruccoa 
illustrated at Plate II., figs 4 and 5 ; the former bearing on the 
obverse the letters BCCO, and the latter the numeral 15. Now 
these coins weigh 305 and 200 grains troy, respectively. They 
belong to my cabinet, as well as those of the sheaf of arrows type. I 
have to add now one other, also pertaining to the same collection. It 
bears the coat-of-arms on the obverse, and the figure 5 on the reverse 
(see Plate III., fig. 5). It weighs 285 troy grains. Then come the 
other copper bazaruccos, bearing letters, which are initials of the 
names of kings. The little copper bazarncco having on one side 
the letter S and on the other a cross, was apparently struck during the 
reign of King D Sebastiao, while the basarucco bearing the letter 
F, already described, was issued during the time the Filippes of Spain 
were kings of Portugal. (See Plate III., ^g. 3.) The little basarueco 
of the S type weighs 45 grains troy, but it is much clipped and worn 
out. (Sec Plate III., fig. 6.) All these coins are unpublished. The arrow 
type bazaruccos were evidently struck during the reign of King D, 
Sebastiao, from 1557 to 1578. 

To pass on now to record the alterations subsequent to the year 1577 
of the copper coinage, which was for many years the financial topic of 
the day, we find that among the successors of the viceroy Antonio 
Moniz Barreto, from 1577 to 1584, D. Francisco Mascarenhas is the 
only viceroy whose bazaruccos, described by Mr. Aragaoat p. 168 of his 
work, have been preserved, and to whom the Senate of Goa presented 
that remarkable document containing the numismatic history of Goa 
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from the time of Albuquerque.®* During his government the copper 
coinage was minted at the rate of 57 pardaos the quintal, while its mArket 
value was only 22, and he reduced it to 47 on hearing the represen- 
tation of the Senate. From 1584 to 1600 we find no innovation iu 
the type or standard of the copper pieces, the weight of the basarueco 
being then 123 Portuguese grains, except the issue of tin bmaruccos^ 
five of which were equivalent to four of copper. From 1600 to 
the middle of the century we hear of constant fluctuations in the 
value of the copper and tin coinages, two and even three old pieces 
being exchanged for one new piece, on account of the low standard 
and introduction of false coin from the neighbouring countries into 
Goa, the process of fabrication being facilitated by the abundance of the 
metals and the ease with which the rude colonial type of the Portuguese 
coinage could be imitated. 

Before closing this chapter I must describe in short the prevalent 
types of the copper bazaruccos, the emission of the earliest of which has 
been attributed to the time of D. Filippe II. The specimen figured at 
PI. III., fig. 7, has on one side the royal coat-of-arms between the letters 
G and A for Goa ; and on the other a wheel, allusive to St. Catherine's 
wheel, the patron saint of Goa, This specimen belongs to the collection 
of Mr. J. M. de Sousa e Brito. Its weight is 50 grains troy. 

Two other bazarucccs in my cabinet (PI. III., figs. 8 and 9) have 
one the coat-of-arms between rather indistinct G and A on the obverse, 
and a wheel and a cross on the reverse ; and the other the coat-of-arms 
between the letters B or R, the initials of bazarucco or rodUf and 
another letter, which is almost invisible, on the obverse ; and a cross with 
stars in each angle on the reverse. Their weight is 35 grains troy. 
Of the latter kind there are two specimens in my collection, one of them 
weighing 40 grains troy. None of the copper bazaruccos bears any 
date, but Mr. Aragao, at p. 273 of his work, describes a bazarucco 
bearing the year 1 698, belonging to the collection of Mr. Roberto of 
Lisbon, and weighing 94 Port. grs. It is attributed to the time of the 
Viceroy Camara Coutinho, who governed India from 1698 to 1701. 

IV. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate from authentic documents the issues 
of money in chronological succession under the heading of each sove- 
reign and his viceroys in India, and to describe the coins hitherto 

»« Arch, Port, Oritivtal Faso. H., pp. 21G-22i. 
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preserved or known to be existing in India and elsewhere, in both public 
and private collections. 

King D. Filippe I. 1580—1598. 

During the rule of this monarch, the Viceroy Fernao Telles de 
Menezes, who held the reins of the government of Portuguese India for 
a short period of only seven months, from the 10th March to the 17th 
September 1581, caused the mintage of xerajinst ^rst issued during 
the sway of his predecessor, to cease altogether, as prejudicial both to 
the State and people.'^ His successor, D. Francisco Mascarenhas, whose 
rule extended until November 1584, being enlightened by the Senate of 
the city of Goa with a lengthy and lucid statement, already referred to, 
cm the inconvenience resulting from frequent alterations in the standard 
of money, struck there from the time of D. Alburquerque onwards, 
confirmed the cessation of the issue of the xerafins of five tangas, and 
commanded the coinage of copper pieces with the abatement often pardaos 
in the price stipulated for on one quintal or 58,752 kil. of the metal. 
Mr. Arag^ describes at page 168 of his work a basarucoo with the nu- 
meral 7i, weighing 134 Portuguese grains, belonging to this viceroy alty. 
He was followed by D. Duartc de Menezes, Conde de Tarouca, who 
governed until the 4th May 1588, on which date he died. Ilis share 
in the monetary history of Goa is confined to the reissue of the silver 
xerafifUy of which no specimen is now available.** Ilis successors in a 
series of years from 1588 to 1617 appear to have avoided interfering 
with the currency then in vogue, the only exception being Manuel de 
Sousa Coutinho, whose rule ended in 1591, and who is said to have 
decreed the issue of silver xerafins with a considerable amount of the 
alloy ** ; Mathias d' Albuquerque, whose sway extended up to 1597, 
commanded the issue of coins in four metals, although, with the excep- 
tion of his silver tanga, described at page 177 by Mr. Arag&o 
in his work, no specimen of his coinage has been preserved. He also 
attempted to fix the price of gold S. Thomt'sat eight tangas and a half 
each*^ ; and D. Francisco da Gama, Conde da Vidigueira, the grand- 

»« Arch. Port. Oriental Nova Goa, 1857. Fasc. II., p. 219. 

»♦ PaBC. I., p. 2. 

»» Livro de J/on., M9., fol. 310. 

*• Fasc. III., Pt. II., p. 783. With regard to the first issue of S. Thomas, 
which P. N. Xavier and others attribute to Garcia de Su's rule, At-agao places in 
the period of the govcrnmeDt of D. Joao de Castro. See Opus Cit., p 137« 
VOL. XV. 25 
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son of the great navigator, Vasco da Gama, who returned to Lisbon 
in 1600, did nothing more than to forbid the circulation of the 
pagodas of less than 43 pontas, or 20|^ carats, in the country.*' 
In the meantime King D. FiHppe I. died, and was succeeded by 
D. Filippe II. 

D. Filippe II. 1598—1621. 

The circulation of the pagodas, which had by the former viceroy 
been suspended, was now, in the year 1 598, resumed by the Conde da 
Vidigueira. Of his successors, Ay res de Saldanha, D . Martim Affonso 
de Castro, D. Fr. Aleixo de Menezes, Andr^ Furtado de Mendonca and 
D. Jeronymo de Azevedo, from 1600 to 1617, we have only specimens 
of coinage struck during the government of the last, all the other 
viceroys having left us but some dry written documents relating to that 
interminable question of copper and tin bazaruccos, and their enhanced 
circulating value in relation to the price of the corresponding metals 
in the market. The last viceroy appears, moreover, to have nearly 
put an end to this afiPair by his provision, dated the 1 1th of June 1616» 
enforcing the issue of tutcnag bazaruccos at the actual price of that 
amalgam, with the addition of six pardaos for the cost of mintage.^ 
Of the coins struck during the government of D. Jeronymo de 
Azevedo, there were silver tangas, its multiples and divisions, besides 
the copper and tutenag bazaruccos, A contemporary writer, Manoel 
Barboza, in his work entitled Remiaaiones Voctorum, ^c, printed 
at Lisbon in 1618, describes the coins current in Portuguese India, 
thus : — " Gold Coins : — Gold pardao of 18 carats, value from 820 to 
340 reis. Gold S,' Thomes of J8 carats, weighing 1250 (?). Those 
struck by the order of viceroys in India are worth 10 tangas or 600 reis. 
The Venetians (sequins) are current in India, being introduced from 
Venice to Ormuz and other eastern countries. They are worth from 
Hi to 12 tangas, or from 690 to 720 reis. Then the pagodes, of the 
value of 9 1 to 10 tangas, or from 570 to 600 reis. Silver Coins : — Leal, 
worth 12 reis, but no document is yet found relating to the issue of 
this kind of coin. Tanga is worth 60 reis. Salarea, Persian coin 
brought from Ormuz, the value of each being about 90 reis. Xerafi'M 
or bastioes are coins struck in India by the command of viceroys, of the 



8» Faso. III., Pfc. II., p. 782. 

*8 Livro de Alva/rds. MS. II., fol. 21. ArcK Fori, Oritntal.f Fasc. I., Pt. IL, 
pp. 218, 224, 228. 
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value of 300 reis."'* It is apparent from the enumeration of coins 
above that the writer alludes to the currency of the country some 
years prior to the publication of his book, for in 1618 the bastibes 
had ceased to pass current. Pyrard, in 1608, says : — " First, there are 
the so-called bazaruccos, of which 75 go to a tariff a. Then there are old 
bazar uceos, of which 115 are equal to one tanga. Lower than this coiu 
are small unstamped copper pieces, called Jrco, of which 240 go to a 
tanffa. Of these coins one is of iron and the other of calaim^ 
a metal from China."^ In 1611 bazaruccos were struck at Bassein 
and Damaun/^ 

Of silver tangas, coined during the viceroyalty of D. Jeronymo de 
Axevedo, and which are by some writers attributed to that of the Conde 
de Linhares, only three specimens have been preserved, one at Lisbon and 
the others at Goa. The former is described in the Hist, Gen, Tome VI., 
p. 346, where also the law of 20th March 1617 for the city of Goa 
to cease striking the tutenag and tin bazaruccos, but to coin only, 
in case of need, those of copper, as was decreed in 1605, and still earlier 
in 1583, is given in full.^' The latter are described in the above 
quoted Memoria of Mr. F. N. Xavier, p. 80 (see Plate III., fig. 10). 

Obverse — In the field the royal coat-of-arms, with the monetary 
mark M. T., one letter on each side, the marginal inscription being 
F. II., R« P.I !>•, Filippus 11^ Rex Portuffalia, 

Reverse — A cross on Calvary, the legend around being I. H. S. V., 
t. e.t In Hoc Signo Finces, a motto, in reference to the cross, adopted 
by the Portuguese on their coinage of the kingdom, years before. 
Its weight is 30 Portuguese grains. 

The mint mark M. T. means, according to Mr. F. N. Xavier, 
Malacca Tanga, which, in conformity with the Government resolution 
dated the 27th August 1631, was ordered to be struck. Although 
it bears the name of D. Filippe II., it was in reality coined in the reign 
of his successor, the resolution above referred to determining that 
the type should be similar to that of the preceding years. The 
example in the cabinet of the late Mr. Xavier bears on one side 
the legend in exienso, and the letters I. T., or *one tanga.' Its weight 

»• Faac. v., Pt. I., p. 827. 
♦0 Opus at. Vol II., pp. 55 e< teq. 
♦» Fasc. VI., pp. 870, 978. 

** Memoria das Moedas Correntes em Portugal, ^c, Bj M. P. Lopet Femandof . 
LUboD. 1856. Yol. I., p. 176. 
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is Port. 30 grains, equal to 25 troy grains. I may menticHi here 
once for all that the relation of these two kinds of weight to the 
metrico-decimal system is as follows : — One gramme = Port, grains 
2007843, and English troy grains 15. . 

Mr. Aragao at pp. 196 — 198 of his work describes a tanga and 
meia ianga^ struck during this government, explaining the letters 
M. T. to mean mexa tanga, lie also describes two copper pieces of one 
and five bazaruccos. Silver specimens weigh 60 and 29 Portuguese 
grains respectively, while of the copper coins, that of five bazaruceo9 
weighs 289 grains, and of one bazarucco 68. 

De Azevedo's successor, D. Joao Coutinho, Conde deBedondo, whose 
rule extended from November 1617 to November 1619, had a great 
deal to do with the rate of exchange of the tin, tutenag and copper 
coinage of bazaruccos. He also decreed the issue of silver bazaruecos, 
of which only two specimens have been preserved, of 30 and 10 
bazaruccos J the latter described by Mr. Aragao at p. 201 of his work» 
from the collection of the late Mr. F. N. Xavier. For a specimen of 
the bazarucco 30, see PI. IV., fig. 11. It belongs to the collection of 
Mr. Sousa e Brito. No specimen of 20 bazaruccos h&s been hitherto 
found. The 30 bazaruccos has on the obverse the coat-of-arms of 
the kingdom, and on the reverse the numeral 30, indicative of its value 
of 30 bazaruccos, the rim being beaded all round. Its silver is 11 
dinheiros in fineness, and weight 15 grains troy.*' 

On the death of the Conde de Redondo, Fernao de Albuquerque, who 
governed up to December 1622, ordered the minting of da^arucco^ 
at a more reasonable rate. It was during his rule that King D, 
Filippe II. died, being succeeded by D. Filippe III. on the 8th of 
April 1621. 

D. Filippe III. 1621—1640. 

The successors of Fernao de Albuquerque, D. Francisco da Gama 
and D. Fr. Luis de Brito, have left no new type of coinage. The 
former, however, issued several provisions regulating the value of 
coins in circulation, which documents have fortunately been preserved. 
It was however reserved for their successor, and one of the most distin- 
guished viceroys Portuguese India ever had, to cause considerable 

*^ For documents relating to this coinage, see Arch. Port. Orientalf Fasc. 
VI., pp. 1180 et seq. 
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Alteration in the coinage of the country. This was D. Miguel de 

Noronha, Conde de Linhares, whose beneficent rule extended from 

Octolier 1629 to December 1635. On the 13th November 1G30, he 

commanded the issue of the new silver coinage of the standard of 

realea or dollars, under the designation of paiacoes of the value of six 

tangas, meios or hslf patacoes, ianffas, and half tang as ^ the weight of 

the patacao being fixed at 345 Portuguese grains, and value at 360 

reis, that of the remaining coins being regulated in proportion to this, 

the fundamental unity of the new monetary scheme.** Then on the 

5th November 1631, gold S. Thomds, of the standard of 39} points, 

and value of three xerafins and twelve reis, were struck, having on one 

side a cross and on the other the numeral 9 12, their value in reis ; while 

the pagodas of 38 points, weight 6 fi} Portuguese grains, were allowed to 

circulate at the value of 14 tangas and 12 reis.*' The issue of the gold 

S. Thomcs gave rise to a new denomination and to a controversy. As 

they bore no cfligy of the saint in whose honour they were first struck, 

the two varieties were known by the name of Santom^s velhos and 

SanlomSs novos, or* old 'and 'new' S. Thomes. The controversy 

arose with the Court of Portugal from the suppression of the figure of 

the saint, and stamping instead a cross, which was of the order of 

8. Bento, the viceroy being one of its knights. The viceroy explained 

that it was not personal vanity that had induced him to stamp the 

cross of the Order to which he belonged, but only the desire to produce 

a new type, and in accordance with the practice ])revailing during 

former viceroyalties, when pieces of money bearing new designs, 

such as the images of S. Sebastian and S. Philip were coined. The 

new coinage was however forbidden, a royal edict ordaining that 

S. Thomcs should in the future bear the impress of the saint on the 

obverse, having on the reverse the Cross of the Order of Christ, of 

which the king was Grand Master, and to which allegiance in the form 

of a certain amount of pecuniary tribute was paid in the country. His 

silver coinage was also suspended, his gold coinage only remaining, struck 

in 1G34, and styled xeraffm and haff jrera/in, of the standard of old 

8. Thomds, their value being 300 and 150 reis, respectively. They were 

admitted into circulation at Goa, Cochin, and Malacca.*^ 

♦* Lirro de M. IT., fol. 125. 
♦» h. fifi M. No. 104, p. 242. 

♦* See Memoria, S'f., ut supra, pp. 80-82. Navarrcttc, writing abuut the 
niiddlti of tLo sovoutocnth ceutury, save : — " Thu coin ilmc passed at Colombo 
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Of the silver money issued by the viceroy, Conde de Linliares^ only 
two specimens have been preserved, belonging to the collection of the 
University of Leyden. They are described and illustrated by Mr, 
Aragao at pp. 218 et seq, of his already mentioned work. 

His successor, Pedro da Silva, whose rule extended from December 
1635 to the 24th of Junel639, decreed by a resolution, dated the 16th. of 
January 1637, that silver money of the standard of the tastao, struck 
in Portugal, should be issued, consisting of xerqfinSf weighing 312| 
Portuguese grains, meio xerafim, tanga of the weight of 62^ grains^ and 
meia tanga.*^ 

But now a new era dawned for Portugal and her dependences. 
The Portuguese had long borne with inimitable patience the weight 
of the Spanish yoke, which had, by depriving them of their former 
glorious conquests, atoned in part at least for their past guilty career in 
the Eastern laud and sea. A plot long formed now broke out ; and the 
Spanish ruler being driven away, the grandson of the Duke of Bragan^a, 
who had been deprived of his right by Philip II. of Spain, was in 1640 
proclaimed king, under the title of D. Joao IV. But on ascending the 
throne, the sovereign of Portugal, now become once more independent, 
found his vast ultramarine empire a mere wreck. Such a retribution 
for an egoistical and overbearing policy in India, barring of course some 
brilliant acts of valour and heroism, was indeed far above the wages 
of their misdeeds. But to return to numismatics. 

Although the dynastic change took place in 1640, it would seem 
that in those days of slow navigation the news was not known in India, 
or else a party favorable to Philip of Spain continued to govern India ; 
for as late as the following year coins were struck bearing the 
effigy of S. Philip, in honor of the king of that name. Reference will 
be made to the coinage struck in this year in the sequel, but it is time 
to describe here the two following specimens of silver coins struck in 
1640. (See Plate IV., figs. 12 and 13.) 

Obverse — The effigy of S. Filippe with a long cross in the right hand 
between the letters S, F. (S. Filippe), and below the year 1640. 

Reverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom, with the monetary mark 
G. A. The former of these specimens weighs 65 grs. troy, and the 
latter 32^ grs. They belong to the collection of Mr. Sousa e Brito. 



was vize- dollars, rupees, and S. Thomas's, pagodes, pieces of eight, and a parti- 
cular coin for the country like that they had at Malaca."— C/turc/tiZI's Collection 
0/ Voyages. Lond. 1732, Vol. I., p. 272. 
♦' Liv. v., p. 219. 
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D. JoAO IV. 1640—1656. 

The last viceroy of the late monarch of the dynasty of the Philips 
of Spain, Antonio Telles de Menezes, who governed from 1639 to 1640, 
issued silver xerafina and tang as with their halves, described by Mr. 
Aragao at pp. 225-226 of his book. The first viceroy of the new reign 
of D. Joao IV., Joao da Silva Tello de Menezes, whose rule ended in 
December 1645, appears to have retained, without any considerable 
alteration, the monetary system in vogue during the viceroyalty of 
his immediate predecessors, changing, however, the effigy of S. Philip 
for that of S. John, a childish fiattery keenly appreciated by kings 
rather than by saints, whose figures the coins bore. His successor, D. 
FilippeMascarenhas, in the government of India from 1645 to 1651, by 
the deliberation of the Council of the State Treasury, issued on the 14th 
of January 1646 a new silver coinage for circulation at Mozambique, 
called crusados, of the value of 400 reis, of the standard and fineness 
of the xerajins current in the country, and of the weight of the patacoea 
struck in 1630,^' while all gold bullion from China and Mozambique 
imported into Goa was ordered to be taken over to the mint for coining 
S. Thomas of the standard of old S. Thomes, of the value of 4 xerafns 
and half tanga apiece.** In 1649, by the decree dated the 15th June, 
more silver xerafna of the standard of those current were struck,**^ and 
in 1650, by the resolution of the 18th February, silver xerafna with a 
new type* consisting of, instead of the figure of S. John, which was 
impressed in honour of the reigning monarch, the Cross of the Order of 
Christ on one side, and the royal coat-of-arms on the other, its weight 
being 21 1 Portuguese grains, while that of the pardao hitherto current 
was 220 grains, and 25 vintens in value, each vintem of 12 reis,^^ 

One of these pieces, bearing date 1654, is in my cabinet. 

Obverse — The royal coat-of-arms. 

Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ, with the date 1654 in its 
angles. (Plate IV., fig. 14.) Weight 78 grains troy. 

Of the successors of the viceroy, Dom Filippe Mascarenhas, D. 
Rodrigo Lobo da Silveira, Conde de Sarzedas, was the only one, in the 



•» Liv. VL, fol. 163. Tho silver nsed in the manufacture of this coinage was 
obtained from Jai)an, and from 100,000 dollars paid by tho Dutch in satisfaction 
of one of tho stipulations of tho peace treaty. 

*• /liof., p. 120. 

90 Ibid., VIII., folio 76. 

»i Liv, dt MvncCci, 22, fol. 14. 
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course of ten years, from 1650 to 1660, to issue the tin coinage of 
bazaruccos, which was continued by the succeeding governors. Mr. 
Aragao also informs us that during his government were issued three 
silver coins — yiz.t xerafins^ meios xerafins, and tangas, two of which he 
describes at p. 238 of his work. In this interval King D. Joao died, 
on the 6th of November 1656, and was succeeded by D. Affan90 VI. 

D. Affonso VI. 1656—1667. 

In 1660 was issued, according to Tavernier, the gold S. Thom^, of 
the value of four rupees, of which he gives an illustration in his book 
of travels. 

Obverse — Area is occupied by the figure of S. Thomas, with a nimbus 
round the head, and club on left shoulder, and the year 1660. In the 
margin S. TOME. 

Reverse — The area contains the royal coat-of-arms with the mint 
mark G — A (Goa), and the margin has the words Rex Portugalice, 
(Plate IV., fig. 15.) 

This engraving has also been copied by both Mr. Lopes Fernandes, 
Vol. I., p. 208, of his work before mentioned, on the coins current in 
Portugal from the time of the Romans to 1856, and by Mr. Aragao at 
PL II., fig. 10. Now among the documents existing in the archives 
of the Goa Secretariat, there is no mention made of this type, and as 
Tavernier is known to have been one of those travellers endued with a 
powerful imagination, one may perhaps be justified in doubting of such 
a coin having ever been in circulation. The engravings furnished, for 
instance, by this writer of the zodiacal series of coins of the Emperor 
Jahangir, are not merely ill-designed and incorrect, but have little 
analogy to the originals, as Marsden has demonstrated in his Numismata 
OrientaliOy Lond. 1823, Pt. II., p. 612. But as the description given 
of the Portuguese currency in India by the author has some historical 
interest, I append it here below : — 

" La monnoye d'or que les Portugais font batre h. Goa est h meilleur 
litre que nos Louys d*or, et pese un grain plus que notre demi-pistole. 
Du temps que j'etois a Goa cette piece valoit quatre roupies, ou six 
francs de nostre monnoye. lis la tiennent ainsi haute afin que les 
marchands qui viennent de tons les costez des Indes leur apporter des 
marchandises, ne transportent point hors du pais leur monnoye d*or, 

et ils appellent cette piece Saint Thome lis ont aussi des pieces 

d' argent, qu*ils appellent Pardos (pardaos) et qui passent pour la valeur 
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da 27 sols de notre monnoje ; comme aassi quantity de petite monnoye 
dc euivre et d'catain."*' 

The next 10 years, from 1660 to 1670, do not show us any consider- 
able alteration in the coinages above referred to, except a silver tanga^ 
struck during the government of Antonio de Mello de Castro, and 
described by Mr. Arag&o at p. 247 of his book. 

During the viceroyalty of Jo&o Nunes da Cunha, Conde de S. Vicente, 
whose rule extended from October 1666 to November 1668, it was 
forbidden, by a decree dated the 9th July 1667, to admit any foreign 
coinage of copper, tin, or tutenag, into the dependencies of Chaul, 
Bassein, and Damaun, only the ancient and modern hazarueeos struck 
at Goa being allowed to circulate, and silver Kcrajina were issued on the 
28th November 1G68, weighing 211 Portuguese grains apiece, the value 
of a mark of silver being coined into 21 pardaos, 4 tangas, and 12 r^tt. 
He also forbade the use of debased pagodes, except those of Barcelor, 
called sanagaris pataxa and the agramutes (? Agra muhrs). In the 
meantime D. Affon90 was succeeded by King D. Pedro, who ruled from 
1667 to 1706. 

D. Pedro II. 1667—1706, 

The Viceroy Conde de Lavradio commanded in 1672 the issue of silver 
zerafins from old dollars of the same weight and standard as those 
coined on the 2lst November 1668, and fixed the standard of both gold 
and silver coinages, which were fluctuating for some years, from the 
intrinsic value of the metals not being equal to their conventioual or 
legal values, and from the officers of the mint being extremely 
mrbitrary in their mint regulations, while D. Fr. Antonio Brnndao and 
Antonio Paes de Sande restored in 1670 the value of the gold 
S. Thomas, slightly altered by their predecessors, to that of five xerafins, 
caused the mintage of tin money to cease from the 11th January 16H0, 
and ordered all the silver abbdssis and mahmudU brought from Persia 
to be taken as so much bullion over to the mint to be coined into xera* 
Jfns, weighing 21 1 Port, grains apiece, tangas, and half tartgas, from 
February 1(581.** Mr. Aragao describes at p. 2.55 of his work a 
•ilver S. ThomJ, bearing the date 1672, and at p. 258 meia tanga 
and ^Yt bazar uceot struck during the years 1678 and 1679. The 



•• La Six Vot/aget, ^c, 1718. Tome II., pp. 614-615. 
•• Liv. it Mon. XIV., fol. 10$. 
▼OL. XV. 26 
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specimens of the silver coinage of this period are extremely rare. The 
following are, as far as I am aware, unique — 

Obverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Reverse — Area, the cross of the Order of Christ, with the year 1654, 
Tather indistinct, in the angles. On the margin the letter S, the T being 
invisible, the two letters being initials of S. Thom^. Then there arc 
two countermarks round the edge resembling an O and a star, made 
probably at the readjustment of the coin. This specimen is in my col- 
lection. Weight 15G grains troy. (Plate IV., fig 16.) 

Mr. Avagao, at p. 247 of his work, describes a silver tanga bearing the 
date l0'65, supposed to have been struck for the province of Bassein. 

A piece of two tangos in silver : — 

Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ in the field, and within a 
beaded rim, having the year 1663 in the angles. 

Obverse — The royal coat-of-arms within a similar circle, with the 
mint mark G— A (Goa). Weight 30 grains troy. (Plate IV., fig. 17.) 

Then there is the silver tanga : — 

Reverse — ^The Cross of the Order of Christ within the border, as in 
the above specimen, with four stars in the angles of the cross. 

Obverse — The royal coat-of-arms. Weight 18 grains troy, (Plate 
IV., fig. 18.) The two tangas above described belong also to my 
collection. 

From 1G70 to 1680 we have no document reporting any alteration 
in the monetary system in vogue. As for the specimens of the coins 
struck between 1678 and 1880, Mr. AragSo describes, as already 
mentioned, a silver tanga, bearing the date 16/8, belonging to the 
collection of the late Mr. F. N. Xavier of Goa, and a copper coin of 
the value of five bazaruccos. It was during the rule of the Viceroy 
Conde de Alvor, from 1681 to 1686, that both gold and silver coins 
were issued, called St. Thome, xerafim, meio xerafim, and tanga, all 
of which are described at pp. 262-263 of Mr. Aragao's book. A 
peculiarity worth noting about the type of the silver xerafim and 
tanga is the substitution of the Cross of the Order of Christ, which was 
prevalent in former issues, by that of St. George. (See Plate IV., fig. 19.) 

Obverse — ^The coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Reverse — The Cross of St. George, with various ornaments all round. 
Weight 232 Port, grains. In my collection. 
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A tanga of the same tjpe is described by Mr. Aragao at p. 2G3 of 
his work. 

About this time Goa was visited by a considerably larger number 
of visitors than in the time of Pyrard, some of whom have noted down 
in their travels the coinage current in Goa. One of these seems to 
be Mr. William Barret, who, writing in 1684, gives of the Goa coinage 
a detailed account, to which I may well add the description of currencies 
in other Portuguese settlements at that time. But before doing so, 
I must allude, in short, to a silver coin which has borne the varying 
denomination of silver St. Thomd, xcrafim and rupia, the last being 
the name now prevailing for a silver coin of that standard. There 
are several specimens of it bearing the date from 1C82 to 1689. (See 
Pktc IV., fig. 20 ) 

Obverse — The coat-of-arms of the kingdom between the letters G. 
A., its monetary mark. 

Reverse — The Cross of the Order of Christ, with the year 1682, 
the numerals in the angle of the cross. Its weight is 212 Port, grains. 

•' For the mony of Goa,*' says Mr. William Barret, ** there is a kind 
of mony made of lead and tin mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the sphere or globe of the world, and 
on the other side two arrows and 5 rounds : and this kind of mony is 
called Basaruchi, and 15 of these make a vinton of naughty mony, and 

5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a tanga of base mony ; so 
that the tanga of base mony is 60 basaruchies, and the tanga of good 
mony 75 basaruchies, and 5 tangas make a seraphine of gold, which 
in merchandize is worth 5 tangas good mony : but if one would change 
them into Basaruchies, he may have 5 tangas and 10 basaruchies, 
which overplus they cal cerafagio, and when they bargain of the pardaw 
of gold, each pardaw is ment to be 6 tangas good money, but in mer- 
chandize they use not to demand pardawcs of gold in Goa, except it 
be for jewels and horses, for all the rest they take of seraphins of silver 
per adviso. 

" The roials of plate, I say, the roial of 8 are worth per custom 
and commandment of the King of Portugall 400 reies, and every 
rey is one "basaruchie and one-fourth part, which maketh tangas 

6 and 53 basaruchies as their just value, but for that the said 
roials are excellent silver and currant in divers places of India 
and chiefly in Malacca, when the ships are to depart at the in 
due times (called Monsons) every one to have the said roials pay more 
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than the J are worth, ani the overplue, as is above said, thej call 
serafagio. And first they give the just value of the 100 roials of 8, at 
5 tangas 50 basaruchies apiece, which done, they give seraphins 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15 until 22 by the 100, according as they are in request. 

** The duckat of gold is worth 9 taogas and a halfe good mony, aud 
jet not stable in price, for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas aud three- fourth partes and 10 
tangas, and that is the most that they are worth. 

** The larines are worth by just value basaruchies 93 and three-fourth 
parts, and 4 larines make a seraphine of silver, which is 5 tangas of 
good mony, and these also have serafagion of 6, 7, 8, 10, untill 16, by 
the 100, for when the ships depart for the north, to say, for Chaol, 
Diu, Cambaia, or Bassaim, all carry of the same, because it is monj 
more currant than any other. 

" There is also a sort of seraphins of goM of the stampe of Ormus^ 
whereof there are but fewe in Goa, but being there, they are woorth 
five larines and somewhat more, according as they are in request. 

•* There is also another litle sort of mony, round, having on the one 
side a crosse, and on the other side a crowne, which is woorth one 
halfe a tanga of good mony, and another of the same stampe lesse 
than that which they call Imitino de buona moneda, which is worth 
18 basaruchies three-fourth parts a piece. 

" Note that if a man bargaine in merchandize, it behooveth to demaund 
tangas of good mony : for by nominating tangas onely, is understood 
to be base mony of 60 basaruchies, which wanteth of the good mony 
ut supra.'' " 

Writing of Cochin, he says : — " The mony of Cochin are all the 
same sorts which are currant in Goa, but the duckat of gold in value 
is 10 tangas of good mony." — Ibid., p. 411. 

Of Malacca he writes: — "For the mony of Malacca, the least 
mony currant is of tinne stamped with the armes of Portugall, and 
12 of these make a chazza. The chazza is also of tinne with the said 
armes, and 2 of these make a challaine- 

•'The challaine is of tinne with the said armes, and 40 of these 
make a tanga of Goa good mony, but not stamped in Malacca. 

"There is also a sort of silver mony which they call Patachines, and 
is worth 6 tangas of good mony, which is 360 reyes, and is stamped 

• * Haklnyt's Collection of the Earlj Ti-arels, &c. Lond. 1810. Vol. II., p. 410. 
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with two letters S. T., which is S. Thomas, on one side, and the arms 
of Portugall on the other side. 

'' There is also a kind of mony called cruzados, stamped with the 
armes of Portugal), and is worth 6 tangas good mony, the larines are 
every 9 of them worth 2 cruzados, which is 12 tangas good mony, and 
these larines he of those which are stamped in Balsara and Ormuz. 
The roials of d they call Pardaos de Reales, and are worth 7 tangas of 
good mony." — lOid., p. 411. 

Of Ormuz he says : — "Touching the mony of Ormuz, the hargaine 
in merchandize at so many leches hy the harre, which lech is 100 
Asaries, and makcth larines 100 and a halfe, which maketh pardaos 
38, and larines one- halfe, at larines 5 by the pardao. One asarie ii 
eadines 10, and every sadine is 100 danarie. 

"The larine is worth 5 sadinesand one-fourth part, so that the sadine 
if worth of Aleppo money 1 medine and one fourth part, and the larine 
ii in fialsara worth of All eppo money 6 medincs and a half. 

*' The pardao is 5 larines of Balsara. 

•'There is also stamped in Ormuz a sernphine of gold which is little 
and round, and is worth 24 sadiues, which makcth 30 mediues of 
Aleppo. 

" The Venetian money is worth in Ormuz larines 88 ])er 100 meticals, 
and the roials are worth lurines 86 Icsse one sadine, which is every 
thousand meticals 3S2 asures ; but those that will not sol them, use to 
melt them, and make them so many larines in the King of Ormuz his 
mint, whereby they clearc2-per 100, and Bomewhnt more: and this 
they doe because neither Venetian money nor roials were as currant in 
Ormuz, per advisor — //>iV/., p. 4u8. 

Passing on now to describe the coinage struck subsequent to lG90,we 
find that from that year to 1706 there was little or no change in the 
type or standard of the currency in use, cxccj)t in readjusting copper 
and tutenag coins, whereby two old pieces were made equivalent to a new 
one, and even three to one, to which allusion has already been made. 

In the meantime King D. Pedro II. died in 170G, being succeeded 
by D. Joao V., whose reign continued till 1/50, and it covers by 
twenty years more, the rest of the period allotted to this ])a])er. 

D. Joao V. 1706—1750. 

The first viceroy of this reign. D. Rodrigo da Costa, from 1707 to 
1 712, does not appear to have made any alteration in the currency, 
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ifbich was considerably modified by bis successor, Vasco Fernandei 
Cesar de Menezes, wbo allowed, besides, private parties to send gold to 
tbe mint for coining money, a concession not apparently tbe first of its 
kind, and to receive 96 S. Thomas, of 5 xerafins eacb, per one mark of 
gold, after paying tbe seignorage, cost of mintage, &c. 

Tbis new issue of S. Tbomes gave again rise to tbe denomination 
of velhos e novos, or old and new S. Tbomes. He also decreed tbe 
minting of tin bazaruccos witb an alloy of tutenag and lead in certain 
proportions in two distinct series of coins. To tbis time may perbaps 
be attributed tbe tutenag bazarucco illustrated at Plate V., fig. 21. 

Tbe originals of tbis and tbe following coins are in my collection. 
Tbey all, witb tbe exception of tbe first, tbe attribution of wbich 
by Mr. Aragao to tbe reign of D. Pedro II. is wortb recording (see p. 
258 of bis work), weigbiug 130 Portuguese grains, bear dates as well as 
tbe mint mark G. A. Tbe otber specimen, fig. 22, bears tbe coat-of- 
arms on one side, and tbe initial of tbe name of D. Joao V. and tbe 
numeral 15, indicative of tbe value of tbe coin in bazaruccos, Tbe 
specimens, figs. 23 and 24, bear tbe date 1722, and also tbeir value in 
7i and 5 bazaruccos. They weigh 180 and 152 Portuguese grains 
respectively. But tbe most curious, and bitberto inedited coin, is tbe 
tutenag specimen, discovered at Tanna some years ago wbile laying 
Ibe foundation of a bouse. (See Plate V., fig. 25.) It is partly 
broken at tbe edge, but tbe type is fortunately entire. It bears tbe 
coat-of-arms of tbe kingdom, witb the mint mark D. and B., wbicb 
seem to stand for Damaun and Bassein,on tbe obverse, and tbe Gross of 
tbe Order of Cbrist on tbe reverse, witb tbe year 1 723 in tbe angles. 

In conclusion, it remains to describe tbe silver coin bearing tbe 
portrait of King D. Joao V., which is so uncoutb as to be styled a libel 
on tbe physiognomy of that not otherwise handsome person. It is 
known by the nameof rupia, having its division of meiarupiaor pardao, 
meio pardao, tanga, e meia tanga (see Plate V., figs. 26 and 27, for tbe 
specimens of tbe first and second coins); but as the subject of the silver 
coinage of D. Joao V. is an extensive one, I reserve it for further consi- 
deration in tbe next and concluding paper of this series. 
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showed how much there remained '^ to be done in the long-hunted field 
of iJritish India." 

The authors of the Bombay Flora themselves acknowledge that 
their catalogue of Bombay plants is not complete, and that "new spe- 
cies had been found whilst the last sheets (of the Flora) were passing 
through the press," so much so that the Cryptogamic portion of the 
catalogue had, to meet the wants of the readers, " to be literally tran- 
scribed" from the work of Mr. Graham. And there is, indeed, a great 
blank to be filled up in this department. On our hills, and especially 
on that of Mahableshwar, grow numerous species of ferns, many of 
which still await identification. 

Before attempting, then, to discuss questions of scientific interest such 
as those we have referred to, it becomes necessary, in the first place, to 
examine and describe accurately all the species of plants which grow iH 
our Presidency, for from the presence of some plants, as well as the 
absence of others, as also from the irregular distribution of various 
species, many important lessons may be learnt. 

It is well known that an intestine war is continuously going on 
amongst plants, the vigorous or fittest to live gradually crowding out 
or destroying such as are not ; the climate, soil, and other circum- 
stances which make the former grow vigorously and extend themselves 
operating injuriously on the latter. Various experiments, conducted 
some years ago at Chiswick and Rothamsted, by Mr. Lawes and Dr. 
Gilbert, have satisfactorily established this fact. 

A correspondent, whose letter appeared in the Times of India of 9th 
ultimo, says :—" Another disappearance from this neighbourhood 
(Ramghaut, Matheran), is that of a very beautiful fern (Acrophorus 
imm.ersus)t which about five years ago used to be found in great quan- 
tities growing on the trees. One in particular, which was then covered 
with them, fell down, and was removed about two years ago, and now 
very few specimens of this fern are to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. It is to be feared, too, that they will not increase, for this fern 
is surprisingly local in its habit. For instance, I know of three rocks 
in three different places at Mahableshwar, each of which is covered 
with a splendid growth of Acrophorus immersus, but not a single 
specimen is to be found on any of the thousand of similar rocks within 
a few feet, and apparently subject exactly to the same influences." 
The same correspondent has the following in to-day's (6th 
August 1881) Times of India :— " The wood below the fort on Parbut 
Hill contains two sorts of climbing fern {Lygodium seandem and 
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Lygodium Jtexuowm)^ which have of late years become rarer and 
rarer at Matheran, and are now to be found there, so far as I know, 
only near the bottom of the track below Elphinstone Spring, bj which 
the descent is made in Long Walk, and in the water-course below 
Barriaon's Spring." 

Dr. J. Q. Smith {Mather an Hill, first edition) says : — ** Near the 
Malet Spring Nephobolus adnascens was seen before the tank was built, 
but has disappeared of late. . . • The barren frond of an 
Athyrium found on Garbut many years ago has led to the most careful 
search being made for a fruitful specimen of the same, but without 
success ; and a small Ophioglossum, reported to be on the trees, has 
hitherto eluded observation on the hill top." 

This destruction is due to the law of the surviyal of the fittest. 
Every one who has visited Mahableshwar must have been struck with 
the little variety of the vegetation of the hill as compared with that of 
the Konkan, or even of Mathcran. Jambul, Pishas and Ghellas are the 
commonest plants seen everjrwhere. If these in propagating them- 
selves so abundantly and gregariously have displaced other plants 
of less vigorous growth, we have no record or means of ascertaining. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that if this propagation continues 
unchecked as hitherto, it will result in the extirpation of the her- 
baceous and shrubby plants which now exist along with them. 

The hand of man is also busy in the same work. The demand for 
dmber for machinery, building purposes, fuel, packing cases, &c., made 
in consequence of the several new industries which have of late sprung 
up amongst us, has led to the denudation of our forests, and the almost 
complete extinction of some of the species. Col. Beddome {Flora Sylca^ 
iica), in the notes appended to the figure of Calopkyllum tomentosum^ 
says : — *' Thousands of these trees have lately been destroyed by the axe 
of the coffee-planters in Malabar, Coorg and Travancore ; large quantities 
still remain, but chiefly in very inaccessible places. In the ghat forests 
of South Canara they are felled by the Forest Department, and floated 
down the rivers to the coast depicts." Dr. Birdwood (f^eg. Prod, of 
Bombay) says that " Calophyllum anguatifolium is everywhere becoming 
■carce and calls for a strict conservation." Pteroearpus mariupium^ 
highly esteemed on account of its strong, close-grained, reddish brown 
wood, and of the true kino which it yields, was '* common formerly in 
South and Central India, though now in many places rare or nearly 
extirpated.''— (See Brandis' Fore9t Flora.) It has been remarked 
that some of the most' handsome and sweet-scented orchids which 

TOL. XV. 27 
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grow at Mahableshwar are getting scarce there. It will be no wonder 
if in a few years thej are completelj e]!ttinguished9 if no check is put 
on the indiscriminate uprooting and selling them in cart-loads lor • 
trifle, as is done at present by the hill-men. 

Though great are the advantages of a general flora descriptive of afl 
the plants of this Presidency, still no one can deny the utility, in a 
scientific point of view, of a manual or catalogue of the plants of 
a hill like Mahableshwar, of which the climate, altitude and exces* 
siye moisture during four months of the year have a considerable 
influence on the ' habits and distribution of some species. Suck » 
catalogue will be subsidiary to the general flora, and very serviceable 
to many gentlemen who, whilst in the plains, have no leisure to dcTOte 
themselves to the study of Botany, but who, whilst at the hills, do not 
like to remain idle nor strangers amongst the beautiful works of God. 

The list given below was written towards the end of the last hot 
season, in consequence of an observation which fell from a friend about 
the paucity of plant species on the hill, and with no intention of laying 
it before the Society. It is now brought forward rather reluctantly, 
with the sole desire that it might serve the purpose of inducing 
all those who are engaged in botanical pursuits to direct their attention 
to the subject. The present is but a small contribution towards a more 
thorough exploration of the botany of the hill, which can only be effect- 
ed by several persons co5perating and visiting the hill during the hot 
and cold seasons, and if possible during the rains, for I am afraid 
that some of the herbaceous annuals and bulbous plants flower and 
die away before the end of September. 

The investigation of the botany of Mahableshwar will be much 
facilitated if the Superintendent, who is fortunately a medical 
oflicer, be allowed to spend a small sum from the station fund 
to form a herbarium, depositing part in the Frere Hall, and sending 
duplicates to that of Poona for comparison with similar forms of the 
plains. I feel certain many visitors would come forward to Tolnntarilj 
take part in this work. 

As the list given below is incomplete and imperfect, it would be 
premature to offer any general remarks regarding the distribution, 
habits, &c., of the vegetation. 

Curcuma eaulinat Micromeria MalcoHmiana and Ophelia multiflora 
appear to be confined to the hill so far as my limited observation goes, 
and from an examination of an imperfect specimen of a flower^ I am 
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of opinioa that Crinum braehymena is pretty common midway between 
Mahableshwar and Panchgunny. The place is arid and devoid of 
▼egetatioo. This handsome erinum flowers at the beginning of June, 
when DO vestige of the leaves is to be seen. These appear about a 
month later, and completely wither and disappear in the hot season. 
The plant is not described in any Indian Flora, neither does Hooker 
mention the locality in the Bombay Presidency from which Mr. 
Woodrow collected the bulb which he sent to Kew.* 

Turrma villoaa is common to Mahableshwar and the Anamallay 
hills only, for it is not described as existing anywhere else. Ficu9 
ftirg^tta is not mentioned in the Catalogue and the Flora of the 
Bombay Presidency ; it however thrives well, and appears to me to 
have been planted. 

A visitor to the hill is struck at once by the fact that the vegetation 
there consists chiefly, almost exclusively, of the trees Eugenia jambolana, 
Aetinodapkne lanceolata, Randia dumetorum^ Lasioaiphon erioce* 
pkaluif and in some places of Terminalia chebula, and of bushes and 
herbs Pavetta Jndiea, Colehtookia terni/olia. Euphorbia Rothiana, 
AllophylluM Cobbe, Seutia Indiea and Pteris quadriaurita. It will 
be seen that these and many other plants have a large geographical 
range, and that a few are restricted to high ghats, but their distribution 
and associations are different. Though the temperature of Lingmala, 
a valley about three miles east of Frere Hall, is suitable, the Cinchona 
plantation has failed there. This failure is attributed to canker 
which attacked the young plants four years after they were laid out, 
•aid to be induced by the long dry weather followed .by excessive rain. 
It 18 premature to discuss the causes of the decay of the trees, which 
did well for about four years. We have no data before us respecting 
the condition and habits of the vegetation of the valley. Speaking 
generally it is of stunted growth. Eugenia jambolana does not 
grow at Mahableshwar to be so tall a tree as in the Konkan, and 
on the slopes of the valley it becomes smaller, almost shrubby. Meme* 
eyUm edule does not appear to attain such a goodly size as here below. 
And it is a well observed fact that the species of Hymenodictyon^ a 
genua closely allied to Cinehonat which in the plains grow to a good 
height, assume at Mahableshwar and Matheran a shrubby habit. 
Now may the causes which produce this change have had an influence 

* I luiTe learnt on farther inqnirj made linoe the abo^o was written, that 
Ifaa ipaoiman referred to was obtained at Sotanda Qhaut, Mahableshwar. 
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on the cinchona trees, which we see even at the present day at Ling- 
malla of a shrubby habit, after haying been planted so many years ago f 

It will be observed, also, that in the list given below there are no 

species representing Anonaceee and Guttiferse, which love moistnre 

and heat, and are common in the Konkan. We do not see in it also 

Briedelia montana, Coeculus macrocarpus and other plants which are 

common even at Matheran. But nothing can be concluded from this* 

because, as I have stated above, my list is incomplete, and such plants 

may yet be detected. In the Hst there is also an absence of grasses, 

but these and the ferns can best be studied only after the rains and in 

the cold season. 

Ranunculace^. 

Clematis triloba : D.C. Prod. I., 8 ; W. and A. Prod. II. ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 1. M oriel or ranjai. 

Seen in leaves and fruits ; exists also in Mawal districts, and success- 
fully cultivated in some of the Poona gardens* Flowers large, pure 
white, sweet-scented. Appear September — October.* 

Magngliace^. 
Miohelia champaca : D. C. Prod. I., 79 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II.» 656 ; 
W. and A. Prod. 6. 

Champa or sonachampa. 

PAPAVERACEiB. 

Argemone Mexieana : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 571 ; W. and A. Frdfl. 
18; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 6 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 3. Dar^i or 
Kantedhotra, yellow flowering Mexican thistle. Fioo del Inferno 
of the Spaniards. 

Common everywhere. From its seeds an oil is obtained by the 
poor inhabitants of the Konkan. 

Is in flower all the year round. 

Capparidejs. 

Capparis divaricata : D. C Prod. I., 252 ; W. and A. Prod. 27; 
W. Ic. t. 889; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 174 ; C. stylosa, W. and A, 
Prod. 25 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 10. 

Common at the foot of the]^ Mahableshwar hill, between the Beema 
and Ejishna. It is a desert plant, found also in S. Mahratta Country 
in dry rocky places. 

Flowers greenish white. Appear April — May. 

* I have given the flowering season of some plants, though I did not see 
them in flower. In such oases the periods have been inferred fropi what 
I have observed of the plants elsewhere. 
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C. iener : Dalz. in Hook. Kew Jouro. fiot. II., 41 ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 9. 

It has a long range, on hills extending from Assam to Bnrmah and 
Tenasserim, Konkan, Canara and Cejlon. 

It appears to be rare at Mahableshwar. 

0. spinosa, var. Murrayana : Grab. Cat. B. PI. 9 ; W, Ic. t. 379 ; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 9 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 173. Kabbar Arab., 
Ealvaryf Scind. 

In ravines at Mahableshwar ; also found along the Ghauts as far 
north as Malsej. 

Flowers large, white, handsome. 

Cleome speciosissima : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 5. 

Probably run out of cultivation. 

BlXINEi«. 

Flaeourtia Ramontchi .• W. and A. Prod. 29 ; Grab. Cat.B. PI. 10; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 10; Hook. Fl.Brit. Ind. I.» 193. Tdmbdt. 
The fruit is eaten. 
Flowers November — March. Fruit ripens May — June. 

T E RNSTRiE MT ACEiE. 

Camelia thea. A specimen brought to me from a garden formerly 
cultivated by Chinese appeared to be of vigorous growth. 

MALYACEiB. 

Sida tpinosa : D. C. Prod. I., 4G0 ; 5. alba ; D. C. Prod. 1. c. ; 
W. and A. Prod. 158 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 17 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III., 
174 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 323. 

Flowers small, white ; appear in the rainy and cold seasons. 

Malta ayhestris var. Mauritiana : D. C Prod. I., 432 ; Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. III., 181 ; W. and A. Prod. 45; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 
6 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 12. Cultivated. 

SxERCULlACEiE. 

Eriolana Candollii : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 24 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. 
Ind. I., 370. 

Flowers yellow, large and showy ; appear in the hot season. 

TiLIACBJB. 

Elaocarpu* ganitrus : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 592 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 27; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 22 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. 1 , 400. Biuirdk. 
Flowers in the cold season. 
The tuberculated nuts are used as necklaces by fakirs. 
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E.oblongua: W. and A. Prod. 82; Dalz. and Olbs.B. F1.27; 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 21 . Kaa or Kasso. 

A very handsome tree when in flower ; found at Wai and Lingmallat 
below the Cinchona plantations. 

Flowers in the hot season. 

Geraniacka. 

Oxalis eorniculata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 42; Grab. Cat. B. PL 
35 ; D. C. Prod. I., 692. Ambuti, amriU. 
Common everywhere. 

RUTACEJE. 

Evodia Roxhurghiana : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. 1 , 487 ; Xanthoxylon 
iriphyllum, Grab. Cat. B. PI. 36 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 46. 

A rare shrub or small tree. I saw only one (male) specimen on the 
road from Mahableshwar to Panchgunny. 

Flowers — white — towards the end of the hot season. 

Murraya Kcenigii: Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 503 ; Bergera Kctnigii, 
W. and A. Prod. 94 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 29 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 24. 

Kadhinivi (Kudianim). 

Flowers in the hot season ; ripens its fruit in the rainy season. 

The flowers white. The leaves are used in chutneys. 

Atalantia monophylla : D. C. Prod. I., 535 ; W. and A. Prod. 91 ; 
Dalz. and Gibs B. Fl. 28 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 22. Mdkur limbic or 
rhan limbu. 

Seen at Sydney Point. 

Flowers October — November ; fruits in February. 

Strong walking-sticks are made of it. 

Meliacba. 

Turrcea villosa : Hook Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 542 ; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. An, 
Gen. 64* 

Not seen by me. 

OLACINEiE. 

Mappia fcetida : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I.» 589 ; M. oblonga^ Dais. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 28. Gura ; Naruk (?) 
Common. Seen in fruit. 

CELASTRINEiB. 

Celastrua Rothiana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 47. Tekh. 
A small unanned shrub ; not common. 
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Rhamnackjb. 

ZUypkui ruffosa : W. and A. Prod. 162.; Dalz* and Gibs. B. Fl. 
49 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 39 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I.» 636. Z. glabra : 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 614. Tumn. 

Common. 

Flowers small, greenisb — February — April ; fruit in May. 

Seutia Indica : W. and A. Prod. 165 ; Dalz. and Gibs. 6. Fl. 50 ; 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 39 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind I., 640. Chimat. 

Common. 

Flowers yellowish green or whitish — March — April ; fruit in May . 

AMPELIDEiB. 

Fitu lanoeolaria : W. and A. Prod. 128. 

Si89M lanceolana : D. C. Prod. I., 632 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 33 ; S. 
murieata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 40. 

Very common. 

Flowers in the hot season. 

Leea sambudna : Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 657 ; D. C. Prod. I., 635 ; 
L. staphylea : Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 658 ; W. and A. Prod. 132 ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 41 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 33. Dinda, 

Flowers small, greenish white, generally appearing in March ; the 
fruit ripens in May. 

Safindacea. 

Jllophyliua Cobbe : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. I., 673 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
II., 268 ; Schmiedelia Cobbe : D. C. Prod I., 610 ; W. and A Prod. 
109 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 29. Tijpin, Mendrl. 

Very common shrub. 

Flowers — small, whitish — in May. 

Cardiospermum canescens (!) 

My specimen is very imperfect. 

Anaca&diacejb. 
Mangiftra Indica* 

On the top of the hill it does not thrive well ; even the grafted trees 
do not produce good fruit. 

Leguminosjb. 

Croiolaria LesehenautUi : D. C. Prod. II., 125 ; W. and A. Prod. 186 ; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 54 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 44. Dingalid, 
Common at Mabablesbwar. 
Flowers after the rains. 
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Indigofsra pulchella : Roxb. Fl. Ind. III., 382 ; W. and A. Prod. 
203 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 60 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 46. Chimnata. 

Not uncommon. 

This sbrub flowers in the hot season. Flowers are large, bluish 
purple, handsome. 

Atyloaia {Lawii) lineata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 74. 

Common. At Lingmalla. 

Bauhinia racemosa : W. and A. Prod. 295 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 82 ; 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 64 ; B. parvijlora: Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 373. Aptah. 

The leaves are used in making native cigarettes ; also given as a 
precious present in the Dussera festival days. 

Flowers white or yellowish white, rather small for the genus ; May — 
June. 

Pongamia glabra: D. C. Prod. II., 416 ; W. and A. Prod. 262; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. '?7 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 55 ; Galedupa Indiea : 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. III., 239. Karunj. 

Flowers white, mixed with a slight tint of blue and purple ; appear 
during the hot season. Oil is extracted from the seeds, and used in skin 
diseases and for lamps. 

Casalpinia aepiaria : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 360 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 80. Chillur, Mysore thorn by the English. 

Common at Wai. 

Flower yellow — February, March and April ; fruit in May. 

Cassia fistula : Roxb. Fl. Ind II., 333 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 80 ; 
Grab. Cat. B. PI. 62 ; W. and A. Prod. 285. Bhawa. 

Flowers in the hot season, in long pendulous racemes ; large, of a 
bright yellow colour. The pulp of the long cylindric pods is officinal 
in the British and Indian Pharmacopoeias ; used as a purgative. 

Tamarindus Indiea : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 82. 
At Wai. 

Albizzia Lehbek : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 88 ; Mimosa sir iss a : Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. II., 544 ; A. speciosa : W. and A. Prod. 275 ; Grab. Cat. B. 
PI. 58. Sirus, siris. 

Flowers — white, fragrant — towards the end of the hot season. 

A. stipulata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 88 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. II., 
300 ; Acacia stipulata : D. C. Prod. II., 469 ; Grab. Cat. B. PI. 58. 
Shirsha. Large tree. Flowers April, May and June, of a pinkish colour. 

A. odoratissima (?) 

The specimen received was imperfect for identification. 
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R0SACE;E. 

Bubus lasiocarpua : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 89. 

Common. 

Flowers — white — in the cold season ; ripens its fruit in the hot season. 

R. ruffosus : Dalz. and Gibs. 89. 

Said to exist at Mahableshwar, but not seen by me. 

The roses thrive very well. 1 have seen some pear trees at Lingraalla 
and in private gardens in fruit, but these were small. Strawberries 
and raspberries are cultivated and produce tolerably good fruit. 

Crassulace.£. 

BfyophyUum Cahjcinum : Grab. Cat. B. PI. 82 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. 
Ind. II., 413. 

Kalanchoe pinnata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 105. 

Jhiravdnamahirdvana in Mali, and Zakhamhaydt in 11 ind. 
Common. 

COMBRETACEJ.. 

Terminah'a chehula : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 91 ; Grab. Cat. B. Fl. 
€9 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 433. Ilirda, 

Does not appear to grow so tall as in the plains. 

T. arjuna: Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 91 ; Penfaptera arjuna : Roxb. 
Ft. Ind. II.. 438; Grab. Cat. B. PL G9. Jrjun, S'ulrj. 

Catycopteris foribnnda : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. II., 449; Getonia 
Jloribunda, Dalz. and Gibs. 13. Fl. 91 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 70. 
UAjtey, Baynli, 

Common every wliere, on hills up to 2,500 feet. 
Flowers numerous and greenish white. 

Myrtace.e. 

Eugenia jamholana : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 484 ; Syziyium jambo- 
lanum : Grab. Cat. B. PL 7:^ ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 93. JamhuL 

Commonest tree on the hill ; but does not produce such large fruits 
as in the Konkan. 

E. jambos : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 494 ; Jambona rulgnria : Grnh. Cat. 
B. PI. 74; Dalz. and Gibs. B. PL SuppL 35. Jambli or yulab jam. 
Saw only one tree cultivated in a private garden, 

Careya arhorea : Dalz. and Gibs. B. FL 95 ; Grab. Cat. B. PL 74; 
W. and A. Prod. 334 ; Km^ba, 

Flowers — large — in March and April. 
VOL. XV. 28 
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Psidium guyava : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. IL, 468 ; P. pyriferum 
and P. pomiferum : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 72 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Sappl. 
34; PerUy Guava, 

Cultivated, but does not thrive well. Fruit small. 

Melastomace^. 

Memecyhn edule : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 260 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 
93 ; M, tinctorium: Grah. Cat. B. PI. 71. Unjun or unjunl. 
Very common. 
Flowers of a pretty purple colour ; in February, March and April. 

LvTHRACEiE. 

Lagerstroemia parviflora : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 505 ; Grah. Cat. B. 
PI. Q>1 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 98. Naneh, Bondareh. 

Common in some places on the Ghauts. Looks beautiful when 
covered with small white flowers ; they appear in May. 

Woodfordia florihunda : Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. II., 572 ; Grislea 
tomentosa : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 233; Grah. Cat. B. PI. ^7 ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 97. Dhaurl, 

Not uncommon on the Ghauts. 

Flowers pretty, red ; appear from December till April. 

Samydace^e. 

Casearia graveolens : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 11 ; Hook. Fl. Brit. 
II., 592. 

Seen in fruit in May. 

CuCURBTTACEiE. 

Trichosanthes palmata : Roxb. Fl. Ind. III., 704 ; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 
79; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 103. Mukal, KoundaL 

Common. 

Flowers in the hot season ; fruit globose, size of an orange. 

Zehneria umbellata : Ilook. Fl. Brit. Ind. II., 625 ; Bryona 
nmbellata : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 78 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 101. Gomeita. 

Not uncommon. 

Fruit bright red, about 1 — IJ inch diameter, smooth or shortly silky. 

CitruUus vufgaris : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 102; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. 
II., 261; Cucurbifa citrullus : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 79. TurbooJ, 
water-melon. Cultivated. 

Umbellifer^. 
Hydrocotyle dsiatica : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 88 ; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 
84 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 105- Bhamni. 
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Common near the banks of rivers. Officinal in the Ind. Pharma- 
copoeia ; used in leprosy. 

RUBIACE.C 

Anthoceph'ilus cadamba : Hook. T\, Brit. Ind. III., 23; Nattctea 
eadamha: Grah. Cat. B. PI. 87; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 43; 
Rozb. Fl. Ind. I., 512. Nhew, Cadamba. Near the Dhobie's 
Waterfall ; probably planted. 

The fruit is about the size of a small orange ; eaten by the natives. 

Randia dumeiorum : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 89 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 
119; Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. III., 110. Gheia. 
Very common. 
Fruit employed for intoxicating fish ; used also as an emetic. 

Vangueria spinosa : Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 536 ; Grah. Cat. B. PI. 90 ; 
V. edulis, Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 114. Abu. 

Fruit round, size of an apple ; appear in the hot season. Eaten 
both raw and roasted ; but it is not palatable. 

Favetta Indica : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 92 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 112 ; 
Ixora pavetta: Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 385. Paput. 

One of the commonest shrubs at Mahablcshwar. 

Covered with corymbs of white flowers in April and May, 
Piyehoiria vaginnana W. and A. Prod. 434 ; Gnunilia congesta : 
Grah. Cat. B. PI. 92 ; G. Faginnana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Ill ; 
Piyckotria truneata (?) Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. III., 163. 

Not uncommon at Mahablcshwar. Flowers small, white ; appear 
in the hot season. 

Rubia cordifoHa : Grah. Cat. B. PI. 93 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 121 ; 
II. munjista : Rozb. Fl. Ind. I., 374. Munjii, Indian madder. 

Common. 

Flower in the hot season. 

Coffea arabica : Cultivated, one seen at Lingmalla appeared to 
thrive well. 

Cinchona eordi/olia, C. condimenia, A few plants of stunted 
growth are still to be found at the Lingmalla Cinchona plantations 
and in Carvalho's garden. 

CoMPOfilTiE. 

Ageratum eonyzoidea : D. C. Prod. V., 108 ; A. eord\folium : Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. III., 415 ; common. 

Flowers almoit throughout the year. This plant is of poor growth. 
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Fernonia Indica (?) Clarke Comp. Ind. 16 ; Decaneuron dendigu- 
iense: D. C. Prod. \.,67, 

Specimens seen were imperfect ; were out of flower. 

V, divergens : Clarke Comp. Ind. 14 ; Decaneurun divergena : D. C, 
Prod, v., QS ; Eupatorium divergens : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 123^. 

Bundar, 

Common. 

Flowers November — April. 

Blumea holosericea : D. C. Prod. V., 4 12 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 
125; B» fasciculata, Bombarti (at Matheran), Bdmburdha (i) 

It is well known by its soft wbite leaves and the aroma with which it 
fills the air. 

Lactuca Heyneana : D. C. VII., 140; Brachyramphus Heyneanus : 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 132 ; B. sonchifolim : D. C. Prod. VII., 177; 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 132. 

Not common. 

Campanulace^. 

Lobelia nicotianafolia : D. C. Prod. VII., 381 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 133. Dawul, Donul, BokenuL 
Common. 
Terminal racemes of showy white flowers ; appear January — April. 

Myrsinaceje. 

Masa Indica: D. C. Prod. VIII., 80; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 136. 
Atki' Very common. 

Fruit size of a small pea, appear in April and May, used by natives 
to intoxicate fish. Flowers small, white ; appear January — March. 

Oleacejs. 

Olea dioica : Roxb. Fl. Ind. L, 106 ; D. C. Prod. VIII., 286 ; Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 159. 

Farrjambi Karamba. 

Common. 

Flowers white, February — March. Fruit ripens at the end of the 
hot season. 

Jasminum lati/olium: D. C. Prod. VIII., 308; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 138 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I., 93. Kuaur. 
Common. 
Flowers large, white, fragrant ; appear March — April. 
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SxYRACEiE. 

Sijmplocos racemoaa : D. C. Prod. VIII., 255; Hopea racemosa: 
Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 140. Lendd, Lodhrd^ Kdold (?) 
This small tree is common at Mahableshwar. 

Sapotace-e. 

Aehraa tomentosa : Bedd. Fl. Sylv. An. Gen. 141 ; Sapota tomen- 
iosa ; D. C. Prod- VIII., 175 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 139. 

Kanta-Kumbla, Kumbul. 

Common. 

Seen in fruit in May. It is ovoid, size of an olive. Flowers of a 
dull white ; February — March. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

Cari98a carandas : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 523 ; D. C. Prod. VIII., 
332 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 143. Kdrdndd. 

Common on the lower hills towards Satara. Fruit ripens in May. 
Flowers white ; February — April. 

Wrightia tinctoria : D. C. Prod. VIII., 406 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 145. Kallah-Kudhd. 

Not uncommon. 

Flowers in the hot season. 

Flumeria acutifoUa : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 52 ; Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. II., 20. KAairchampd, Cultivated. 

Flowers fragrant, white, pale yellow in the centre ; appear in the 
hot and cold seasons. 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

Calotropis gigantea : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 149 ; Asclepictt gigan- 
tea : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 30. Arkart, Arkd, Rowi. 

Flowers all the year round. 

Gymnema ayhestre : D. C. Prod, VIII., 621 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 151. Asclepiaa geminata : Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 45. 

This twining plant is not uncommon at Mahableshwar, where it is 
known as Lamtani or Kotcli. 

Flowers yellow, small, appearing towards the end of the hot season. 

Hoga viridi/lora : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 153 ; Asclepiaa volubilis : 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 36. Dhon. 

Not uncommon. 

Green flowers; appear in March— June. The follicles 3 — 4 in. long. 

Sarcostemma brevistigma : D. C. Prod. VIII., 538 ; Dalz. and Gibs. 
B. Fl. 149. Somd, Some. 
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At the foot of Mahableshwar. 
Flowers white, in the hot season. 

LoGANIACEJt. 

Buddleia Aaiatica : D. C. Prod. X., 446 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. F. 
180. Rare. At Lingmalla. 

A very ornamental plant ; underside of the leaves covered with a 
white tomentum, and the white flowers form a long terminal panicle. 

GENTIANACEiE, 

Canseora diffusa : Grab. Cat. B. PI. 158 ; Pladera virgata : Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. I., 401. 

Common in the ravines and over the rocks at Mahableshwar. 

An annual, with small pale red flowers, which appear November — 
April. 

Ophelia multijlora: Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 156. Koru. 

Common. 

Small plant about a foot high ; sold in the bazaar in a dry state in 
bundles, each containing about 20 plants ; used in dyspepsia. 

Flowers white. 

BoRAGINEiE. 

Coldenia procumbens (?) D. C. Prod. IX., 558; Dalz. and Gibs. 171. 
A small annual spreading plant, with white flowers. 
Cynoglasaum ccelestinum : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 173. Misardhl. 
Common. 

SoLANACEiB. 

Datura alba: Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 174. Bathura^ thorn-apple. 

Common. Thrives well. 

Flowers large, white and long. 

Solatium gig anteum : D. C. Prod. XIII., 258; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 175. 

A very common prickly shrub named Kutri at Mahableshwar^ also 
chinah or ehunah-jhar. 

Flowers purplish violet ; February— April. Fruit rounds red, lize 
of A pea ; in May. 

£. Indicum : D. C. Prod. XIII., Pars. I., 309 ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. 
Fl. 1 74. 

Common. 

Flowers all the year round. Berry size of a cbeiTy, yellow when 
ripe. 
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5. lycopersieum : Dalz. and Oibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 61. Tomato, WeU 
wangi. 

Common m gardens. Thrives well. 

PhysalU Peruviana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 61. Phopti^ 
Cape gooseberry. Winter cherry. 

Common. 

Wild and cultivated. It differs from the species found in the plains 
in its being covered with white tomentum. 

<S. tuberosum : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 61* Bdtdtd, alH, 
potato. 

Cultivated ; but of late the quality is said to deteriorate. 

Nicotiana tabacum : 

G rowing wild near Mahablesh war village,perhaps runout of cultivation. 

BiGNONIACEiE 

Heterophragma Roxburghii : Dalz. and Gibs. B* Fl. 160, Warus. 

Very common. 

Flowers March and April ; fruits at the end of May. 

ACANTHACEiB 

Strobilanthes calloms : Dalz. and Gibs. 188. Kanol, 

Common. 

Flowers deep blue, large, handsome ; appear in August — September 
every five or seven years. 

5. Neesiana (?) IVakti. 

The smell of the glutinous bracts and leaves is very strong ; used as 
fuel, and in building tatties or huts. 

Lepidagathis pros t rata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 190. 

Common. 

A small prostrate plant. Leaves spinously pointed. 

jEtheilema reniformis : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. )92. Wayotl. 

Common. 

Calyx bracts covered with clammy, strongly aromatic hairs* 

Flowers whitish, with a bluish tinge; February — April. 

Rungia repens, R. parvijlora, Pittdpapadd. 

These two plants are also to be found at Mahablesbwar ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 195-6 

Blepharis asperrima : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 192. Akrd, 

Common. 

Flowers blue. 
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Verbenace^e. 

Callicarpa eana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 200. Eisur, 
Very common. 

Flowers pale red ; February — April. 

Vitex negunda : Roxb. Fl. Ind III., 70 ; V, bicolor : Grab, Cat. B. 
PI. 201. Nirgunda. 
Common. 

Flowers ligbt blue, tbroughout the year ; fruit black, size of a pea. 
Lantana aculeata. Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 68. 

LABIATEiE. 

Oct/mum sanctum : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 204. Tulsi. 
In gardens. 
Flower pale purple. 

Pogostemon purpuricatdis : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 207. Pangli. 
Very common. 

The leaves smell of black currants when bruised. Flowers minute, 
red coloured. 

ColebrooJcia ternifolia : Dalz. and Gibs. B, Fl. 209. Bamni, Dus- 
sai, Vussari-ha-jhar. 

Very common. 

Flowers white, numerotls in dense spikes like a squirrel's tail ; 
appear February — March. 

Micromeria MalcoJmiana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 209. 
On the banks of the Yenna, and in the valley in which Carvalho's 
garden is situated. It possesses a far stronger smell than peppermint. 
Flowers minute, reddish coloured. 

Leucas stelligera : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 211. Burmbi, 
Common. 
Flowers white, in vcrticels an inch in diameter. 

Plantagine^e. 

Plantago minus : Cultivated. Thrives well. 

Chenopodiace^e. 

Airiplex ambrosioides : Mentioned by Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 
Suppl. 73, under the name of Chenopodium ambrosioides. Flowers 
greenish. 

The whole plant when bruised emits a strong fragrant camphora- 
oeous smell. 
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Amarantiiace.ic. 
u£rua lanata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 217. 
A common weed. 
Flowers white. 

P».»LYGONACE.E. 

Polijyonwni yUibrum : Dalz. and Gibs. 13. Fl. 214. Ruktrura, 

Common near Yenna and ditches. 

Stem reddish and flowers numerous, rose-coloured ; appear in the hot 
season. 

P. chinense : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 211. Pureil, ParulL 

Common. 

A scaudent flexuose plant with white tlowcrs in globular heads. 
These appear in February— April. 

P. elegans : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 21*1!. 

Common. 

Flowers reddish ; appear in the hot season. 

P, rivitiare : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 214. Seen near water courses, 
close to a Chinese garden near the lake. 

L\uuArK.::. 

Actinodaphne lanceolata : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 312 ; Tetrantktra 
laneea/olia, Grah. Cat. B. 1*1. Visa. 

The commonest tree at Mahable^hwai* next to the Jinnhnf. 

Flowers of a pale yellow colour, in the cold hea.«on ; ripens its 
fruit in May — red when ripe. 

Machilus Macratitha : 1). C. Prod. XV., 4'J ; M. ijlauct*.sctns, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 221. Gidu.a. 

Common. 

Flowers small, white ; aj)jjear January — February ; fruit globose, size 
of a plum — black when rij)e. 

TUYMKLM K K. 

Lasiosiphoii erioccphahm. Described in Dalz. and (Jibs. B. Fl. 221 
under the name of L. upvciobus. Ittiuetta. 

One of tlie coininonest shrubs in M;ili!ibl(shwnr, rovered fruiu 
October — Ajjril \\\\\\ yellow llowers in terminal heads surrounded 
by an involucre of oblono; hoary Icallels. 

The bark is employ oil in intoxicating fi>h. 

KL.i:vfiNACi:.K. 

E!ieaynnH latifolins : Brand. For. Fl. 3'JU ; E, koloya Dalz. and 
Gibs. B. Fl. 22-1. Anihijuf, Nuiyi. 

Very common. 

VOL. XV. 29 
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A very large climbing shnib, easily known by its leaves, which are 
green above anrl silvery shining beneath. Fruit oblong, sire of a small 
(late, red when ripe ; eaten by the natives. Flower January — 
February. 

Salicace.e. 

Salix fetrerperma : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 220. JFalufO, Bucha^ 
Indian U^iUoio, 

Very common. 

A very handsome tree, with lanceolate leaves, covered with white 
tomentum beneath. 

Flowers in the cold season. 

LORANTHACE.E. 

Loranthus longiflorus : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 110. 

A very common plant with honeysuckle-looking flowers ; these 
appear in March and .April. 

L. cuneatus : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 110. Flowers yellow ; appear 
in the hot season. 

Jj. oJjtvsafus : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 109. 

Common on trees at Mahableshwar. 

Flowers red, pedicelled ; appear in May ; berry nearly globose. 

ElJPHORBlACE/E. 

Euphorbia nerii/olia ; Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 226. Thor. 

Not common. 

Flowers February — March. Leaves fall ofFin the cold season and re- 
appear towards the end of hot season. 

E Rothiana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 226. 

Very common. 

Flowers February — April. 

In Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. an error is made in describing J?. T^oMrawa 
and E. glauci as if they wero one and the same species. 

Jatropha curras : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 77. Jampal, 
Ennidi. 

Planted at Wai. 

Flowers in the rainy season ; fruits in the hot season. 

ft 

Ilomonoya riparia : Brand. For. Fl. 445 ; Adelia nerii/olia, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 231. Tani/d{?) 

Flowers of a reddish colour ; November — March ; seen in fruit in 
May. 
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Ricinus communis : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 78. ErendL 

Planted. 

Glochidion lanceolarium : Dalz. aud Gibs B. Fl. 235. Bomdh. 

Common. 

Flowers January — April; ripens its fruits in the rainy season. 

Phyllanthus embUca: Roxb. Fl. Ind. Ill,, G71 ; EinUica officinalis, 
Dalz. and Gibs, B. Fl. 235. Aola, aunli. 

Flowers March — May ; fruit ripens October — February. 

The fruit is used as medicine and also as pickle ; employed more- 
over in dyeing and tanning. 

P. reticulatus : Brand. For. Fl. 453 ; Anisonema multtjiora, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 23J. 

Not common. 

Flowers nearly throughout the year. 

A small shrub. 

P. polyphyllus: D. C. Prod. XV., 352 ; Bedd. Fl. Svlv. An. Gen. 
190. 

Was brought from one of the valleys ; it resembles V, emblica, 

Urticace.e. 

Fieus glomerota : Brand. For. Fl. 422 ; Covellia gJomerata, Dalz. 
and Gibs. B. Fl. 243. Vmhur, 

Common. 

Fruit ripens April — July ; eaten by the natives of the place ; does not 
grow to be a high tree as in the Konkan. 

F. eordifolia : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 2 12. Pair, 

Seen near the temples at the village of Mahableshwar. 

Fruit smooth, black, size of a cherry ; ripens May — June ; resembles 
F. religiosa, 

F. cirgata : lloxb. Fl. Ind. III., 530 ; Brand. For. Fl. 419. 
Vnjir, 

Common, appears to be cultivated. 
* Cannabis saliva : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. Suppl. 79. Bhang, 
Ganjaht Hemp. 

Seen only in gardens ; thrives well. 

Artocarpus xntegrifolia : Dalz. and Gib.s. B. FL 24 i. P/iunnus, 

Jack-fruit tree, 

Arotde.c 

Ariscema Murragii : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 258. Nag, snake-lilg of 

Europeans. 

Very common. 
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Scape 4-6 in. long ; appears soon after the first shower of rain, be- 
fore the leaves. 

SciTAMINEiE. 

Curcuma caulina : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 275. Wild Arrowroot. 
Choiviir. 

Common, especially on the flat land between Elphinstone Point and 
Arthur Seat. 

Formerly sago was manufactured from the tuberous roots of this plant. 

OaCHIDACEiE. 

Mridcs Lindleijana : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 265. 

This beautiful orchid is very common. 

Flower pinkish lilac, sweetly fragrant, the smell lasting for days. 

Dendrobion chlorops {?)y D. barhatum {?). 

Seen without flowers. 

Amaryllide-^. 

Agave cantula : Dalz. and Gibs. Suppl. 93 ; Aloe Americana : 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. II., 167. Planted. 

Thrives a^ well as on the plains. 

Crinitm brach7jnema : Flowers white, sweet scented — appear in June, 
before the leaves. 

GllAMTNE.E. 

Arundhiaria Wightiana : Bedd. Fl. Sylv. An. Gen. 230 ; Bambusa, 
aruiido : Dalz. and Gibs. B. Fl. 299. Chlwari. 

I believe it is common. 

A small bamboo, 8-9 ft. high ; walking-sticks made of this are sold 
in the bazars. 

FiLICES, 

CheUanthesfarinosa : Bedd. Ferns S. Ind. p. 65, 1. 190. Silver fern. 

Rather stunted in its growth ; common, but not so abundant as at 
Mathcran . 

Pteris qnadriaurita, Bedd. Ferns S. Ind, p. 11, t. 31. 

Very common. 

Of various heights, attaining sometimes under shade, 1-8 ft. ; the 
lowest pair or sometimes two lowest pair of pinnse bipartite. 

PleopeUis IVightiana-. Bedd. Ferns S. Ind. p. 60, t, 130. 

Fronds 3-5 in. long, coriaceous, opaque, lanceolate. 

Seen growing in the decayed trunk of a tree in the compound of the 
"Albania." 



Art. IX. — Dharwafiinilhii, or the Ocean of Relujious IHioi, 
by the Priest Kashinatha. Translated from the Sanscrit and 
commented upon by the Rev. A. Bourquin. (Atr. III.) 
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Chapter XIV. 
Description of the Eighth Tit hi. 

For the rites of the Sth Tithi of the Light half Month shoukl its 
seconil (lav, but for those of the 8lh of the Dark half Month its first 
dnv be taken. M'hen the festival of Shiva and that of liis wife 
(Parvati*") meet on that Tithi, should, even in the Dark half Month, 
its second dav be taken. For the rite of the 8ih whieh falls on a 
Wednesday of the Light half Munth that (of its two days) should be 
taken on which at least two Ohatikas of the Wednesdav are included 
hi the time between the morning and the afternoon. But if the Sth 
falls on a Wednesdav in the Late Afternoon in the Dark half of the 
Month of Chaitra and in that of Shravana and the three following, it 
should not be observed. Some people fast to the honour of Kala 
Bhairava**" on all the Sth Tithis of the Dark half Months. 

For the rite of the Sth of the Dark half of the Month of Margashir- 
slia, as the birth of Bbairava (cf. i)recediiig note) falls on it, the rule 
for that festival should be followed, and that day (of the two) he taken 
on which the Tithi inelud'^^ a Mid-dav. When the Tithi include.'! a 
Mid-dav on both its davs, the first is to be taken ; the Kau>tubha, 
however, teaches that thi't dav should be taken, on which the Tilhi 
includes an Evening Tide (cf. note 7*J)- '^ i^ hichules an Evening 
Tide on both its davs, the second is to be taken, as there is thus no 
clashing of rules. ? AVhen it includes an Evening Tide on its first d»iy 



*»» Tljo word of tln« oii^rinnl is Sliakti. ii ]KTsojiitic:iti()M of iho ftiii:iIo 
cncrpj*. Bcjji«lt»M tlio-t.' two hmhuvs bIjo is nl-o cmIUmI l)nj>':i. Hit il:iy i-* 
rppularly the 8tli of cncli lifilf momh ; lnit I (•.•iimot mnko out tu whirli fc^iivnl 
of Khiva the toxt n-ferH Jicri*. iinloss it i** ]\\<\ tin* fi-nMil <>f Kala lilmiriiva. 
Tnonti<merl in iiotr 1:^'.^ 

*■• Kaln Bhairftva. or tlip WhwV Awful (ij.o. i- om <»f tlu- n;iiii«'s nt Shiva, 
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and a Mid-day on its second day, then, according to the custom of the 
learned, that 6rst day should he taken on which the Tithi includes an 
Evening Tide. 

The prohibition in connection with the 8th concerns only Day- 
Meals and not other rites, according to the text: **0n Sundays and 
on Full Moon and New Moon days Night Meals, and on the l4th and 
the 8th Day'Meals " {sell, are prohibited). Following the text :'* 
** The prohibition concerns only that time in which something is prohi- 
bited," my opinion is, that one should fast on the 8th only and eat 
during the 7th or the 9th Tithi. Learned men, however, should see 
whether I am right or wrong. 

Thus is the fourteenth chapter, a description of the 8th Tithi. 

Chapter XV. 

Description of the Ninth Tithi, 

For rites of the 9th Tithi that day should be taken on which the 
9th is encroached upon by the 8th. Thus is the fifteenth chapter, a 
description of the 9th Tithi. 

Chai>ter XVI. 

Description of the Tenth Tithi, 

For rites of the 10th Tithi, like fasts and others, that day should 
be taken on which the 10th meets with the 9th ; but if the first day 
of the 10th is not thus encroached upon by the 9th, its second day, 
on which it meets with the 11th, is to be taken. 

Thus is the sixteenth chapter, a description of the 10th Tithi. 

Chapter XVII. 

Description of the Eleventh Tithi, 

There are two kinds of fasts connected with the llthTithi, viz., 
merely abstaining from prohibited food ; and fasting in connection 
with sacrificial vows. The first is to be performed in the Dark half 
Month by such persons as householders who have a son, &c. ; the fast 
connected with a vow should not be performed in the Dark half Month 
by householders who have sons, yet though they do not resolve upon 
a vow with holy incantations, nevertheless they should abstain from 
food following in that the rule of the Fast-according-to-Streiigth (cf 
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the rule given further on in this chapter). Thus also should it he 
held with the 11th Tithi of the Light half Month when there is a 
decrease of the Tithi (that is, when the Tithi has no sunrise). But 
on the 1 1th Tithis of the Dark half of all the months from the light 
lllh of Ashadha to the Light 11th of Karttika, beginning with house- 
holders who have a son, all may j>crform tlie sacriticial vow of the 11th. 
Those who ar^ desirous of being absorbed hito Vishnu, or of obtaining 
long age or posterity may perform their Desiring rite at both the half 
months, for concerning them there is no prohibition. To Vishnu- 
vite householders the fast of the lllh of the Dark half Month is 
obligatory. This rite of the 11th is obligatory to all Shivaites- 
Vishuuvites, Sun-worshippers and others, for it is said that to fail to 
perform it is a sin. Yet as by performing it one gets riches (sons), &c. 
this rite of the 1 1th is also a Desiring one (that is, one pertbrmed with 
a desire for a certain blessing). 

Some writers say that if the llth Tithi is encroached upon by two 
Ghatikas of tlie 1 0th, one ought to eat on the lOtb, and then if 
the 12th begins before the next JSunrise, and is thus a very Pure Tithi, 
one must fast twice uninterruptedly, (v^z., once througliout the llth 
Tithi and once) throughout the I'Jth Tithi. Thus do liu^y keep it with 
the llth Tithi, but it is noi lawful. 

People between eight and eighty years of age should perform the 
fasting vow of the llth Tithi. People over eighty who have the 
strength ought also to fast. 

If married women perform fasts, vows, &c , without the permission 
of their husband, or father, their vows are fruitless, the life of their 
husband is thereby shortened, and they fehall go to hell. 

People who are weak may according to their strength choose one of 
the next ways of fa.>ling, t)f which each foil »wing is better than the 
preceding : Eating once only, at night, eating only food fried in 
butter, unboiled grain food (/' c, prepared without salt, and by bakini% 
roasting, &c.). or fruits, or Sf.-aiiium seed, or milk, or water, or ghee, 
or the Five Products-of-tlie.C«)w,**" or the air ; but the fast of the 
llth must on no account be altogether omitted. 

If one has forgotten to fa-^t on the llth, he should perform a sacri- 
ficinl vow on the 12th Tithi. If he fails to do so on the 12th. let him 



'*® Nann'Iv pure iiii'k, co:i',ni]al»'.l milk. Imtlor. n:-i»u», :ui«] cow-duiiir. 
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perform the propitiatory rite of the Mouthfuls after the shape of 
Barley. ^" But if one has omitted the fast on account of infidelity, 
let him perform the rite of the Mouthfuls after the form of an Ant.^*" 
A wife, a son, a brother, a sister, &c , may perform the sacrificial fast 
of the nth in lieu of a weak husband, father, &c., gaining thereby the 
merit of hundred sacrifices. 

Description of the Daij of (he Fasting Foio of the Eleventh Tithi, 

Two kinds of people perform this rite, viz., the Vishnuvites and the 
Shivaites. 

Rule for Fishnuvites specially. 

Though great writers say that those who wear the sign of conse. 
oration to Vishnu (cf. note 178) are Vishnuvites, and those who do not 
are Shivaites, yet the Nirnayasindhu says that the ancient sages teach 
that one is a Vishnuvite or a Shivaite according to what his ancestors 
have through many generations been. This last opinion has been 
received and is followed by the learned of all countries. 

The encroachment on this Tithi is also of two kinds, viz., 1st, when 
the 10th breaks upon the lltli at the time of dawn, and 2nd, when 
it breaks upon it at the time of sunrise. The dawn is constituted by 
the 4 Ghatikas that precede sunrise. Sunrise is evident. If the 
10th Tithi is somewhat longer than 5G Ghatikas, and thus stretches 
over the dawn of the llth, were it only with one minute, it is a Dawn- 
Encroachment, and is to be observed by the Vishnuvites ; if it has more 
than 60 Ghatikas and thus oversteps the sunrise of the llth Tithi, 
were it only with one minute, it is a Sunrise-Encroachment, and must 
be observed by the Shivaites. 

When there is some doubt about these Encroachments caused by the 
want of agreement of astrologers, or by the disputes of Brahmins 

13 1 Cf. for Mouthfuls note 110; "after tlio form of barloy " means that 
very Uttlo must bo eaton at the beginning and the end of the fast, while more 
food is allowed at the middle, barley being stout at the middle and thin at 
the ends. This fast, which lasts one month, begins with eating but one rice ball 
on the first day, then the number increasing by ball every day, it runs up to 
15 balls in the middle of the month, veers then towards its completion with a 
daily decrease of one ball until its last day with one ball only. 

1 s « Hero more food is allowed at the beginning and end of the fast, while 
little should bo taken in the middle, after the form of an ant, which is stout 
at both ends but thin in the middle. For the amoant of daily mouthfuls and 
their decrease or increase during the fast, which lasts a month, cf. note 110. 
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about conflicting rules, the 11th should be disregarded and the 12th 
taken for the fast. 

The 11th Tithi is of two kinds, viz., the Encroached and the Pure 
Tithi. 

The YishnuTites should disregard the 1 1th, which is encroached 
upon by the 10th at dawn, and fast on the r2th Tithi. 

The Pure 11th Tithi, whose dawn is not encroached upou, is itself of 
four kinds, tiz., 1st, when the 11th only is Overstepping; 2nd, when 
the 12th only is Overstepping ; 3rd, when both (the 11th and 12th) 
are Overstepping ; and 4th, when none is Overstepping. The expression 
** Overstepping " refers to the Tithi stretching over part of the sunrise 
©f the next day. *" 

The following are illustrations of these four cases : — 

1#/. The 10th ksts 55 Ghatikas (after sunrise), the 1 1th 60 Ghatikas 
and 1 Pala, the 12th again less, viz., 58 Ghatikas : this is the Pure 
llth Tithi which alone is Overstepping, and in connection with it should 
the Vishnuvites fast on its second day, but the Shivaites on its first day. 

2nd. The 10th has 5.5 Ghatikas, the llth lias 58, and the 12th 
has 60 Ghatikas and I Pala. This is the Pure llth Tithi with an 
Overstepping of the 12th alone, and in connection with it should the 
Vishnuvites fast on the 12th, and the Shivaites on the preceding day. 

3rd. The 10th has 55 Ghatikas, the 1 1th 60 Ghatikas and 1 Pala, 
and the 12th has (a whole day less the above 1 Pala plus) 5 Ghatikas ; 
This is the Pure llth Tithi with an Overstepping of both the llth 
and the 12th, and in connection with it should all Vishnuvites and 
Shivaites fast on the second day. 

4th, The 10th Tithi has 55 Ghatikas, the llth has 57, the 12th 
has 58. This is the Pure llth Tithi with no Overstepping, and in 
connection with it should the Vishnuvites as well as the Shivaites fait 
on its first day. 

Thus is, in abridgment, the rule especially for the Vishnuvites. 

Eules for Shivaites, 

Here it must be observed that the llth Tithi is of two kinds, viz., 
when its sunrise is encroached upon and it is then an Encroached 

iss And having thus more than 60 Ghatikan, the number of Ghatikaa which 
eoottitntcs a complete Tithi. 

TOL. XV. 30 
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Tithi, and when it is not thus encroached upon and is then a Pore 
Tithi. 

Each of these two again has a fourfold subdivision, viz., when the 
11th only is Overstepping, when there is a Double-Overstepping, when 
the 12th only is Overstepping, and when there is no Overstepping on 
either day. Accordingly there are in all eight kinds of 11th Tithis, and 
the following examples are their illustrations : — 

l«^ The 10th has 58 Ghatikas, the Uth has 60 Ghatikas and 
1 Pala, the 12th Tithi is a subtractive Tithi with 58 Ghatikas : this 
is the Pure 11th Tithi which alone is Overstepping. 

2nJ, The 10th has 4 Ghatikas, the 11th 2 Ghatikas, and the 12th 
is a subtractive Tithi^'^ with oS Ghatikas. This is the Encroached 
11th Tithi which alone is Overstepping. In connection with these two 
Tithis Shivaite householdors should fast on the previous day ; bnt 
ascetic wanderers, non-desiring*** householders, hermits of the forest, 
widows, and Vishnuvites should fast on the following day. Some 
writers say that Shivaites who desire to please Vishnu should fast on 
both dnvs. 

• 

3r</. The following is an example of the Pure 11th Tithi with a 
Double-Overstepping : The 10th has 58 Ghatikas, the 11th 60 Gha- 
tikas and 1 Pala« and the 12th has (the rest of that whole day, less 
the above 1 Pala plus'^ 4 Ghatikas. 

4M. The following is an Encroached 11th Tithi with a Donble- 
Ovcrstepping : The 10th has 2 Ghatikas, the 11th has (the rest of 
that day plus) 3 Ghatikas ot the following day, the 12th has (the 
rest of this day of the 11th plus) 4 Ghatikas. 

In both of those last castas ought the Vishnuvites as well as the Shi- 
vaitos to t'ast on that day which contains the last part of the 11th TithL 

hth. The following is a Pure 11th Tithi with an Overstepping of 
the 12th Tithi : The 10th has ^S Gh.itikas, the llih has 59, and the 
12th has 60 Ghatikas plus 1 Pala^ In connection with it MadhaTa 
savs that, on account of its K^nir a Pure Tithi. Shivaitesousrht to fast on 



**♦ Tbo suUmotiro Tiihi is tha: t^hioh is '.t^iys than 60 Ghatikais, does not 
I e a ^nnriwk. and i$ thoivftw n^x n-.n-ilvro-.i a.< % Dato in the Calendar. 
itiIsM are added to iho«» of the pr<voair.j: T;;h:. 

r» SWefc iKNUielkoldcn who. having !>i>:.it, richcii. Ac. do not per- 
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the 11th Tithi and not on the 12th ; but the Hemjdri says that all 
•hould fast on the 12th, while some other writers say that those 
Shiraites should fast on the 12th who long after final emancipation 
from personality. 

6M. The following is an Encroached llth Tithi with an Over- 
stepping of the 12th : The 10th has 1 Ghatika after sunrise, the 
llth has 58 Ghatikas and is a Subtractive Tithi, the 12th is an Additive 
Tithi, and has 60 Ghatikas and 1 Pala. Here the llth being an En- 
croached Tithi, the Shivaites should fast on the 12th. 

Thus Shivaites should di^sregard the llth Encroached Tithi when 
it has a Double-Overstepping, or when the following 12th is Over- 
stepping. 

On the above six kinds of llth Tithis with Oversteppings should 
the Vishnuvites reject the llth and fast on the 12th. 

7M. The following is a Pure llth Tithi with no Overstepping on 
either day: The lOth has 57 Ghatikas, the llth has 58, the 12th 
has 59. Here should Shivaites fast on the llth and not on the 12th, 
bat Vishnuvites, who regard it as an Encroached Tithi, should fast on 
the 12th. 

Sth, The following is an Encroached llth Tithi with no Overstep- 
ping on either day : The 10th has 2 Ghatikas, the llth has 56 
Ghatikas, and is thus a Subtractive Tithi, the 12th has 55 Ghatikas. 
Here also should Shivaites fast on the llth and Vishnuvites on the 
12th. With this last case of the llth Tithi with no Overstepping, it must 
be held as it was with the two first of these eight cases, namely, that 
ascetics, widows, and people who desire emancipation from personality, 
should fast on its second day. As to those Shivaites who desire to 
please also Vishnu, it seems tome that according to 'analogous cases they 
ought to fast on both days.*'* The learned men of our times disregard 
the rules of the Hemddri and what it teaches about the llth 
being a Non- Desiring Tithi, t.e., a Tithi on which Desiring Rites 
[cf. note 168] cannot be performed, and follow M/tdhava in establish- 
ing general rules for the Shivaites Nowhere do they say that two fasts 
ought to be kept, or that on a Pure llth Tithi with an Overstepping 
of the 12th all should fast on its second day. Let it thus be known 
that in all countries the rules given by Madhava generally prevail. 



*•• One fast to Shiva and the other to Vishnu. 
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Thus hare eighteen kinds of the 11th Tithi for the Vishnuvite§ and 
eighteen kinds for the Shivaites been described and carefully illustrated. 
More details are given in large works. Now if I gave here a more 
detailed description with more illustrations of every one of the times or 
the rules of the 1 1th Tithi, it would only confuse the ignorant. I have 
therefore written a separate list of them (at the end of this work), 
which can be consulted. 

When the 10th Tithi stretches over midnight, it is called the SkuU- 
Encroachment;"^ when it has 52 Ghatikas it is called the Shadow- 
Encroachment ; when it has 53 Ghatikas it is called the Sv^allowing* 
Encroachment ; when it has 54 Ghatikas it is called the Full-Encroach- 
ment; when it has 55 Ghatikas it is called the Over-Encroachment; 
when it has 56 Ghatikas it is called the Great- Encroachment ; when it 
has 57, the Destructive-Encroachment ; when it has 58, the Qreatly- 
Destructive-Encroachment ; when it has 59, the Terrible-Encroach- 
ment ; and when it has 60, the Monster-Encroachment. These 
distinctions of the Encroachment are given by Narada, and some of 
them are followed by many of the followers of the system of Madha 
and others. Madhavacharya, as well as all other writers, agree that 
when the 10th Tithi has 56 Ghatikas it is an Encroachment. When 
the 10th encroaches upon the 11th with 15 Ghatikas^ the sacrificial 
vow must be performed without fast. Yet it should be noted that the 
accompanying rites of the sacrificial fast, like the Resolving^"' and the 
worship, ought not, in spite of the 11th being encroached upon, to be 
quite rejected, but they ought to be performed at the mid-day time 
instead of the morning. 

Manner of the Sacrificial Fast, 

In the morning of the day preceding the fast, after having performed 
the obligatory rites, one should pronounce the following Resolution : 
•« Beginning with the 10th Tithi shall I perform a sacrificial fast of 
three days. O God ! O Lord of Gods ! O Krishna ! remove all hind- 
rances." Then should one eat the One-Meal-a-day-Meal at mid-day 
time. In connection with tbis meal one should avoid eating in 
brass vessels, meat, Cicer lentils, sleeping by day, eating much, drinking 

**^ Midnight being considered the highest part of the night as the skull is 
of the haman body. All the following names of the Encroaohments are descrip- 
tive of the magnitude of number of the Tithis' Ghatikas. 

**• Concerning this Resolving, compare notes 27 and 87. 
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much %ater» eating more than once in a day, sexual intercourse, honey, 
telling lies, pease, Paspalum grain, green vegetables, another man's 
food^ gambling, oily sesamum cakes, Pan-Supari, &c. During the 
time of this rite (of the lOth) one must cleanse one's teeth with a twig 
(cf. note 86), at night sleep on the ground ; but on the morning of the 
11th Tithi one must wash one's teeth with leaves and not with a twig. 
Thereafter, having bathed and performed the usual obligatory rites, 
one must take Darbha grass in one's hand, turn one's face northwards, 
hold a copper vessel filled with water, express the following resolution : 
*' Having fasted on the 10th I shall eat to-morrow, O Lotus-eyed 
Vishnu ! Protect me, O Imperishable !" and bestow a two-handsful of 
flowers on the idol of Vishnu. 

People who are not strong may, according to tbeir strength, pro- 
nounce the following resolution: *' On the 11th I shall take only 
water"; or, "On the llth I shall take only fruits"; or, ** On the 11th 
I shall eat only once," &c. Shivaites should pronounce the resolu- 
tion with the incantation of Rudra,^^^ Sun -Worshippers with the usual 
G^yatri incantation. **° 

When the 10th Tithi stretches over sunrise, Shivaites should pronounce 
this Resolution in the night of the llth Tithi. If the 10th stretches 
over midnight, then should all sects pronounce it after the Midday- 
time of the llth Tithi. After having pronounced the Resolution one 
must consecrate some water by repeating thrice the incantation called 
•• the Qayatri of eight syllables," *** and drink it. Thereupon making 
a tent of flowers (for the idol) one should worship Vishnu by means 
of flowers, fragrant spices, ghee, burning lights, offerings of superior 
eatables, nice songs, divine hymns and beautiful music, fiat prostrations 
and great exclamations, and by kee})ing awake during the night ordered 
by the law. 

** • The Uutini incantation runs as follows : — 

Om tat{Mirush&y:i vidnialio. niahudevuyadhimahi, 

tun no Uudra i>racho«iayjit. 
Lot U8 know that .Snpn»ine Person, nictiitato on that Great God ! 
Let him, Kudra, onlighirn us I 
**^ Compare note OH. 

*** The Eijfht-yyliables liuantation nin8 as follows : 
Bff ;f% ?fyfT^;qpT=0>n Xamo Vasudevnya I Praise be to Vaaudeva. 
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Rules to be observed in connection with the Eleventh THthi, 

One should not speak to, look on, or touch a heretic, should abstain 
from sexual intercourse, speak the truth, abstain from day sleep,- and 
keep the rules given in the foregoing definitions. If one has by chance 
seen a heretic, let him look at the sun and be pure ! If a grown up 
man has knowingly touched a heretic, let him bathe, look at the sun 
and be pure ! If he has talked with him, let him meditate on the 
purifying Vishnu, or perform other rites and be pure I 

If the sacrificial rites for dead ancestors fall on a fasting day, the 
food which remains after the rite is performed must be gathered in a 
vessel, smelt at, and thus given to cows and other (cattle). If one by 
way of substitution keeps the fast nominally by eating only bulbs, roots, 
fruits, &c., let him first distribute those bulbs, roots and fruits upon the 
plates of the Brahmins who sit there in the place of his ancestors, and eat 
then what remains. The following text : ** O king, when the sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors fall on the 11th Tithi, that day should be 
omitted and the rite performed on the 12th Tithi," concerns the Vish- 
nuvites, and is in accordance with their custom. At the time of the 
half Month in which the 16 Mahalaya **' rites for dead ancestors are 
to be performed, the VishnuVites should pronounce the following Re- 
solution: "I shall perform the Mahalaya of the 11th and that of the 
12th (on one day) by means of an expedient," and then perform both 
of them on the 12th. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of child-birth 
or death occurs during the time of a Desiring-fast, one ought to perform 
oneself the bodily rites (like fasting, for instance), and at the end 
of the purifying rite to perform worship, the Donation rite to il Brah- 
man and to give him a meal. 

When the rite of purification from the uncleanness of child-birth or 
death occurs during the time of a usual obligatory fast, one ought 
to bathe, to adore Vishnu, and to fast oneself, but the sacrificial wor- 
ship, &c., may be performed by a Brahmin substitute. The Donation 
rite may be omitted, and may not be performed at the end of the puri- 
fying rite. 

The same rule holds good for the rite of purification from mens- 
truation. 

*♦* These sixteen rites take place in the second half of the month Bh&drapada, 
and begin with the Full Moon. 
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On the morning of the 12th, having performed the usual obligatory 
worship, one must perform the sacrificial rite to Vishnu, pronouncing 
the following incantation : *' For the sake of this sacrificial rite, O 
Vishnu! be gracious to him who is blinded with the darkness of ignorance, 
give him the sight of knowledge, O Thou of the handsome face ! " 

If the rules concerning the 10th and following two Tithis have been 
broken, if one has slept by day, or drunk much water, or told a lie, one 
must declare (and confess) the transgressed rule, and repeat 108 times 
the incantation of Eight Letters (cf. note 141) to Vishnu. If the 
transgression is small, one must repeat 300 times the name of a god. 

If one during the time of performing a sacrificial rite hears the voice 
of one who is impure from menstruation, or that of a low caste man, 
of a washerman, of one who is impure on account of child-birth or 
death, one should repeat 1008 Gayatri incantations (cf. note 98), after 
which a Completing- Meal consisting of offered eatables mixed with 
leaves of the Tulnsi shrub should be eaten. Eating Myrabolams in the 
Completion-Meal- Rite destroys the sin which occurs from talking (to 
people to whom one should not speak, or at times when one should 
not speak). This fast Completing-MeaURite must be performed on the 
12th, as it is a great sin to omit doing so on that Tithi. 

When the 12th Tithi stretches only a little after sunrise, (and there 
IB thus not time enough) for the rites of that Tithi which ought to be 
performed up to Midday, then should one anticipate and perform those 
rites during the latter part of the night. Some say, however, that the 
morning oblation to the Fire should not be preponed. The sacrificial 
rites for dead ancestors being forbidden by night, they cannot thus be 
anticipated. At a time of great trouble, or of the rites to dead 
ancestors, or of Pradosha-rite (cf. note 114), the Completing-MeaU 
Rite (of the 12th) should be performed by drinking water only. Vihen 
much remains of the 12th Tithi after sunrise, then should the first part 
of the day, which is called Harivasara, be rejected and the Completing- 
Meal-Rite be performed afterwards. 

When the 12th does not stretch — even with one Pala — over sunrisC) 
then must the Completing- Meal-Rite be performed on the 13th. 

Several writers say that when the 12th stretches over the Mid-day- 
time, then the Completing-Meal-Rite must take place during the 6 first 
Ghatikas of the morning, and not at the time of mid- day or in the 
afternoon ; but others say that when there is a diflficulty of time for the 
many rites, it may be performed in the afternoon. 
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When the moon is in conjunction with the sidereal mansion Shrarana 
(cf. note 25) on the 12th Tithi of either the Light or the Dark half 
Month, one who is strong enough must fast both on the 1 1th and on 
the 12th Tithi ; one who is not strong may nominally keep the fast of 
the 11th by eating only fruits (bulbs), &c., and fast on the 12th, which 
is in conjunction with Shravana. 

When the conjunction called the Shrinkhala of Vishnu ^** occurt 
on the 11th Tithi, then must the fast which is ordered for the 12th 
Tithi when it is in conjunction with Shravana be observed on the 
11th, and the Completing- Meal-Rite must take place on that day of 
the 12th on which the moon is no more in conjunction with Shravana. 
But if the conjunction of the moon with Shravana lasts only a very 
short time (on the first day) of the 12 th, then the Completing- Meal- 
Bite may be performed on that day, as it is a sin to fail to perfonn 
that rite on the 12th Tithi. 

Here is the rule concerning the conjunction called the Shrinkhala 
of Vishnu, in the month of Bhudrnpada on the 12th Tithi : One must 
during the 12th Tithi abstain from the following eight things : Sleep by 
day, eating the food of another man, eating more than once, sexual 
intercourse, honey, eating in brass vessels, meat, and oily things. Then 
the following also should be abstained from : Qambling, anger, peas» 
Paspalum grain, Phaseolus pulse, sesamum seed, flour, the Ervum 
lentil, Collyrium, lying, coveting, fatigue, travelling, burdens, study, 
Pan-sup^ri, &c. 

All these rules should be kept in connection with the Desiring rites. 

In connection with usual obligatory rites these special rules must be 
observed by people who are strong enough to do so. If one is not 
strong enough to keep the special rules, let him fast one day and night 
only, for there is no doubt that he who keeps his senses in subjection, 
who is a believer and trusts in Vishnu, gets rid of his sins by fasting 
on the 12th Tithi only. 

Both he who says to another " Eat" ! and he who himself eats on 
a fast day, will go to hell, but by performing the sacrificial fast of the 
11th Tithi one is assimilated to Vishnu and gets riches. 

*♦' This conjunction consiflt 9 in the 11th Tithi lx*ing encroached upon by 
the 12th Tithi, which itaelf continues for some Ghatikas after the Kunrise of 
the following day. and in theiie two dayn being in conjanctiom with Shrarana. 
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That is the description of the sacrificial fast of the 11th. 

For other rites of the 11th Tithi, that day should be taken on which 
the 11th and the 12th meet. 

Thus is the seventeenth chapter, a description of the 11th Tithi. 

Chapter XVIII. 

Description of the Twelfth Tithi. 

For the rites of the 12th Tithi, that of its days should be taken 
which is encroached upon by the 11th Tithi. 
The glorious 12th Tithi is of eight kinds : 

1. The 12th which meets with a Pure Overstepping 11th Tithi, 
and is called the *' Expanding.'* 

2. The 12th which is itself a Pure Overstepping Tithi, and is called 
the "Abounding." 

3. The r2th which is called the "Three Tithis' Touch," when, 
namely, the 11th lasts somewhat over sunrise, thencometha subtractive 
12th on that same day, and finally the 13th at the time of next sunrise; 
a day and a night thus touching three Tithis. 

4. The 12th, which is called " Increase at the half Month," and 
occurs when the Dark Moon Date or the Full Moon Date are Additive 
Tithis. 

6. The 1 2th, which is called the ** Victorious," from its being in 
conjunction with the Sidereal Mansion of Pushya (which is said to 
grant victory) . 

6. The 12th Tithi which is called '* Triumphing," and is in con- 
junction with Shravana. 

7. The 12th which is called ** Conquering," and is in conjunction 
with the mansion of Punervasu 

8. The r2th, which is called the " Sin destroying Tithi," and is in 
conjunction with the Mansion of Rohini. 

At the time of these eight kinds of Tithi, everyone who wishes to 
get rid of his sins and to be finally emancipated from personality 
should fast. The keeping of the 12th Tithi which is in conjunction 
with Shravana is as obligatory as that of the 1 1th Tithi. When the 
fast of the 11th and that of one of the above eight 12th Tithis meet 
on one day, one fast only instead of two, is to be observed. When 
they fall on two days people who are strong enough must fast on 

VOL. XV. SI 
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both daj^. When one begins to perform two rites but theo (lees tliat 
he) is D'jt stroog enoa^ to peribrm tbe two mcoompanTing fiula, lei 
him fast oo the l2th Tithi oolv and cet thereby the ben^t of die two 
fasts. For that fast eren that 12th Tithi is to be taken whidi is in 
conjunction with ShraTana onlv for two GhatikJs ; but when it it in 
coDJiiDCtion with Pushya, (PuneixasTi), 4c., the fast on^t to be 
performed onlj if those conjiiDctioQs last irom sunrise to sunset. 

As to the Completing-M eal>Rite oC the fast of the 12th HtU on 
which there is sach a conj unction, all agree that it onght to be 
performed either at the end of both the Tithi and the ooDJimctkNi, or 
at the end of either of them. 

Thus is the eighteenth chapter, a description of the 12th Hthi. 

rHAPTER XIX. 

Drtcription of the mrffrntA Titki. 

For the rites of the 13th Tithi of the Liirht half Month its first dav 
should be taken, hut for those of the 13th of the Dark half Month the 

second- 

The rite of PraJo>ha {c\. note 11 4 \ which is acrampanied by the 
worship of Shira and the Night -Meal- Rite, must be began on a 13tb 
Tithi which falls on a Saturday and be performed either on eTetr 13th 
Tithi which tails on a SaturdaT during a whole Tcar, or on tveotj-foor 
13th Tithis of the Light half Month. For it should that dav of the 
13th be taken, which includes the Evening Tide of 6 Ghatikns after 
sunset . If on both its days the 13th includes or e<)uallT nenrlT inelndes 
the Evening Tide, then the second dav should be taken. If it in- 
eludes it nearly on both days but not equally, then should the first be 
taken, T-.a^iely if it includes cK>re of the ETening Tide and there is 
su^cirnt time for the worship cf the Gods and the meal ; if not, one 
shoiild follow the prtrious rule and uke the second day. If the l3th 
does net include the Evemnj; Tide on either of its two davs shonld the 
second be taken. 

Thus is the nineteenth chapter, a description of the 13th TitkL 

Chaftek XX. 
DescHptiom or' tkf FoMrteentk 7T/At. 

For the rites of the 1-kh of the Light half Month its second daj 
should be taker., for thc^e of the I4ih ot the Dark half Month its 
fint dav. 
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It is in connection with this Tithi that the fruit-desiring Rite of 
the Night of Shiva occurs on everj 14th of every Dark half Month. 
For this rite that day should be taken on Avhich the Tithi includes 
midnight, following therein the manner of the Great Night of Shiva 
(cf. note G5). If the 1 4th includes midnight on both its days, the 
second should be taken as it includes more of the Evcnins: Tide. 
Some sects observe the 14th Tithi when it does include an Evening 
Tide, but concerning this the original rules should be followed. As 
the prohibition to eat by day on the 1 4th is a usual obligatory one, 
so far as eating is concerned, the 14th is to be disregarded and the 
Heal to be taken either on theI3tli or on the 1.5th Tithi. Yet those 
who perform the rite of the Nigh t-of- Shiva must eat the Completing 
Heal on the 14th, for as a prohibition cannot aftect a settled precept, 
the rule that *^ food is prohibited during the daytime of the eight 
and of the 1-itJi Tithi,'* does not apply here. 

Thus is the twentieth chapter, a description of the' 14th TitliL 

Chapter XXL 

Description of the (wo Fifteenth Tithis, viz., of the Fall Moon 

and of the Dark Moon Dates, 

The sacrificial vow of Savitri '** excepted, one must for the rite 
of the Full Moon and of the Dark Moon Dates take their second day. 
It being said by some writers that for the family traditional rites of 
the Full Moon Dtite of the months of Shravana and Phalgnna their 
first day (though) encroached upon should be taken, some people 
take the first day of the Full Moon Date in all the months ; but one 
ought hei'ein to follow the original rules. If the 14th breaks upon 
the first day of the 15th by leiot than 18 Ghatikas, then, according to 
the text *' 18 Ghatikas of the 14th constitute an encroachment," 
no harm is done to the first day of the 15th and it can be taken for 
the performance of traditional family rites. But if the 14th breaks 
upon the first day of the I5th by more than 18 Ghatikas, it seems to 
me that it ought not to be taken. 

When the 14tli falls on a Tuesday or on a Monday it is very 
propitious for donations (to Hrahmins), for bathing and oilier core- 
monies. So also is the 7th that falls on a Sunday and the 4th that 
falls on a Tncsdav. 



'** A HacrifuMal f-isr jn;rforriu' I in the si'<'oiul h:ilf of thr !nc)iit]i of V:ii»j|idkiiA 
to Savitri. the wif<» of Hr.ilnnn, liv HjimIii woiiumi to imipitiar** her aud pain 
k>iig<'i"ir\ for tlitM'r hiisban<lri. 
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Rites of the Monday on which the Dark Moon Date falls, like, for 
instance, the rite of the worship of the Flcus religiosa^ are performed 
on that Monday, if the Dark Moon Date nearly stretches at least 
over two Ghatikas of the afternoon ; but learned men say that if it 
stretches only over the C Ghatikas of the Late -afternoon, or even only 
on <he night, the rite oaght not to be performed. 

For the hair-cutting rite, &c., wandering ascetics ought to take 
the Full Moon Date which includes the 3 Muhurtas of the time of 
sunrise, but if it does not include the third of these Muhurtas, they 
must take the day on which the 14th and the loth meet. 

Thus is the twenty-first chapter, a description of the 15th Tithi, 

Chapter XXII. 
Description of the Time for Sacrifices, 

The " Worship of Wood and Fire"^** must be performed in the 
end, and sacrifices in the beginning, of the half-months. It must be 
well observed that here the word *' Upavasa" means the " Worship 
of Wood and Fire.'* The time for the sacrifice is that stretching 
from the fourth part of the last day of the half month to the third 
part of the first day of the following half month, and learned meu 
recommend the morning for it. The sacrifice must not be performed 
in the fourth part of the 1st Tithi. 

If both the 15th and the following 1st are complete Tithis, no 
difficulty arises, for one gets then the ordered time for the perform-* 

• 

ance of the ** Worship of Wood and Fire" on the 15th, and for 
that of the sacrifice on the 1st. 

If the 15th is an Encroached Tithi, one must first count the 
Ghatikas by which the following 1st Tithi is increased or decreased, 
and take half of them, and then, if there has been a decrease 
subtract the half of the decrease from the 15th Tithi ; but if there 
has been an increase, one must add the half of it to the 15th Tithi. 

^** Tho word I translato thus is " Anvadlr'niam." This rite consists in 
taking on tho day preceding the sacrifice fuel-twigs, in worshipping them with 
incantations, in throwing them either into the three domestic sacrificial fires, 
if one follows the ritual called Revelation, or into the one domestic fire, if ono 
foUows the ritual of Tradition (cf. note 30), and finally in meditating on ancl 
wurwliippiiig tho Fire. , 
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Tbe conjunction of the two Tithis being thus established, let the 
time for the ** Worship of Wood and Fire " and for (the sacrifice) be 
determined. 

When there is neither decrease nor increase, the conjunction of 
the two Tithis is clear (for then it is) just where they meet. This 
conjunction is of four kinds : the Forenoon-conjunction, the Mid- day- 
conjunction, the Afternoon- conjunction, and the Night-conjunction. 
Dividing the day into two parts, the first half is the Forenoon, and 
the second half the Afternoon. The conjunction of the Forenoon 
and the Afternoon consisting of one Muhurta=two Ghatikas is 
called the " Mid-day-Turning, " or according to the Kaustubha the 
"Veering around.'* The common practice of learned men, how- 
ever, now, is to consider as the Mid-day-conjunction only the very 
minute on which the two Tithis meet, and not 2 Ghatikas. 

Now if the conjunction of the 15th Tithi with the following 1st 
Tithi, which is determined by the above rule of adding or subtract- 
ing the half of the increase or decrease, takes place in the Forenoon 
or in the Mid-day time, then the ** Worship of Wood and Fire " must 
be performed on the day preceding that of the conjunction, and the 
sacrifice on the day of the conjunction ; but if the conjunction 
occurs in the Afternoon or in the Night, then the " Worship of Wood 
and Fire '* must take place on the day of the conjunction and the 
Baorifice be offered on the following day. The following examples 
illustrate the case : — 

Ist. The 15th Tithi has 17 Ghatikas, the following 1st Tithi 
has 11 Ghatikas; the decrease is thus G Ghatikas and the half 
of it is 3 Ghatikas, which 3 Ghatikas being: subtracted from the 
17 Ghatikas of the 15th Tithi leave to it 14 Ghatikas, at which time 
the conjunction is then considered to occur. This makes a Fore- 
noon-conjunction, at least if the length of the day is oO Ghatikas, 
but it is a Mid-day-conjunction if the length of the day is 28 Ghatikas. 
In this case the sacrifice must take place on the day of the conjunc- 
tion, and the ** Worship of the Wood and Fire'* is to be performed 
on the previous day. 

2ud. The I5th Tithi has 14 Ghatikas, the following 1st Tithi has 
19 Ghatikas. Hero there is an increase of 5 Ghatikas the half of 
which is 2 J Ghatikas, which being added to the lOth Tithi brings 
it to 16| Ghatikas, at which time the conjunction is then considcn'd to 
take place. This makes an Afternoon conjunction, and in connection 
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with it must the "Worship of Wood and Fire " be performed on the 
day of the conjunction and the sacrifice on the following day. 

Here is another description for simple people. 

Let the Ghatikas of the 15th which remain after sunrise be count- 
ed together with the Ghatikas of the following first Tithi, and then if 
their sum is less than the length of the day, it makes a Forenoon- 
conjunction ; if their sum is equal to the length of the day, it makes 
a Mid- day-conjunction, and if it is more than the length of the day it 
makes an Afternoon-conjunction. Thus do people now generally 
establish this conjunction by counting the Ghatikas of the 15th Tithi 
and those of the 1st Tithi remaining after sunrise and comparing 
their increase or decrease. 

According to the Kaustubha and other works the Ghatikas of. the 
15th which occur before its sunrise on the day of the 14th ought to 
be counted together with the Ghatikas which occur after its sunrise ; 
then again should the Ghatikas of the following 1st Tithi which occur 
on the day of the 15th be counted together with those that occur on 
its own day and then one should look as to the increase or decrease 
of the 1st Tithi in comparison with the 15th. The following examples 
illustrate this view. 

1st. The 14th Tithi stretches up to 22 Ghatikas after sunrise, 
the 15th up to 17 Ghatikas after sunrise (of the following day) 
having thus 38 Ghatikas on the day of the 14th and 17 Gha- 
tikas on its own day, which counted together make 55. Again the 
following 1st Tithi having 43 Ghatikas on the day of the 15th and 11 
Ghatikas on its own day, has in all 54 Ghatikas. There is thus a de- 
crease of 1 Ghatika of the 1st Tithi as compared with the 15th, the half 
of which decrease is ^ Ghathika which \ Ghatika being deducted 
from the Ghatikas of the 15th remaining after sunrise leaves to it 
16| Ghatikas making thus an Afternoon-conjunction. But if the 
former rule were followed, it would give in this case a Forenoon- 
conjunction. 

2nd. The 14th has 24 Ghatikas remaining (after sunrise) ; the 
15th has 17 Ghatikas after sunrise and has thus 36 Ghatikas on the 
day of the 14th plus 17 on its own day, making in all 53 Ghatikas. 
Again the following 1st Tithi has 43 Ghatikas on the day of the 15th 
and 11 Ghatikas on its own day making in all 54 Ghatikas. Here, 
following the same rule as that used for the previous example where 
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we fonnd a decrease, we find an increase of 1 Gliatika the half of 
which is I Qhatika, which i Ghatika being added to the 17Ghatika8 
of the 15th Tithi, brings it to 17^ Ghatikas, making thus an After- 
noon-conjunction. 

Thus it is clear that these two manners of establishing the con- 
junctions are opposed to each other as their decrease, increase, &c. 
are differently reckoned. According to the last rule (of the Kau- 
stubha, (fee.) the decrease or increase never surpasses two Ghatikas. 
The plural form which (instead of the dual form referring to the 
Ghatikas) occurs in the following text : ** The Ghatikas bv which 
the following daj is increased or decreased," is a mistake, as can 
be seen in the Purushurtha Chintamani. 

Speciaf Rvles concerning the Full Moon Date, 

When the conjunction occurs after the Forenoon, that is when it 
begins with the 13th Ghatika of the day and before the middle 
of the day (i.e. the IGth Ghatika) and there is during these 2 
Ghatikas sufficiency of the Full Moon Date for the performance of the 
•' Worship of Wood and Fire," then should tliat rite be performed 
on that day of the conjunction and dunng the time of the Full 
Moon Date, and the sacritice should follow at once. Some writers, 
however, say that the performance of both rites on the same Full 
Moon Date is defective. 

In connection with the Dark ^loon Date the two rites must be 
performed at two different times and never on the same day. 

If on a Foil Moon or a Dark Moon Date the conjunction occurs 
in the afternoon, then the sacrifice may without harm be performed 
daring that fourth part of the day (viz., the afternoon). But if 
there is on the Dark ^loon Date an Afternoon-conjunction, and the 
following 1st Tithi is encroached upon by the 2nd Tithi with more 
than three Muhurtas so that the moon is visible on that day, then, 
as sacrificing when the moon is visible is forbidden, the sacrifice 
mast by people following the school of ]3audh/iyana and others be 
performed on the Dark !Moon Dat« and the " Worship of the Wood 
and the Fires*' on the ]4th Tithi. Yet if the 2nd Tithi encroaches 
upon the 1st Tithi with 7 Ghatikas only {i.e. less than 4 Muhurtas) 
the followers (of the ritualistic rules of the ancient Sage and 
author) Baudhayana and others may perform the sacrifice on the 
Ist Tithi though the moon is then somewhat visible. 
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As the visibility of the moon does not convey a prohibition to 
the Apastambas (of. note 148) and the Ashvalayanas (of. note 143), 
they may perform the sacrifice on the 1st Tithi. 

When a sacrifice is performed on the conjunction day then must 
it be ended oh the lat Tithi aiid not on the 15th (i.e. the oonjanction 
day) ; if it is ended on the 15th it is valueless and must be per- 
formed again. 

Thus are the rules for the sacrifice of the cooked rice to the 
Smarta domestic Fire (cf. notes 30 and 145). 

Some writers, again, say that the sacrifice of the cooked rice to 
the Smarta domestic Fire may be ended on the 1st Tithi. Thus 
there is really no strict rule. After having performed the sacrifice 
of the cooked rice in the B'orenoon, one must after the conjunction 
only perform the meal rite to a Brahmin. Jayanta says that the 
sacrifice of the cooked rice is to be performed in the early morning 
nearest to the conjunction. 

Thus do (diff'erent) writers give difierent rules. 

In connection with the sacrifice to the three Shrauta domestic 
Fires (cf. notes 30 and 145) one must on the 1st Tithi only perform 
the meal-rite to Brahmins ; all the other rites must be performed on 
the preceding day, for, according to the Purushdrtha Chint&mani 
the 1st Tithi is of no use for them. 

The followers of Katydyana**® ought, in connection witli the 
Full Moon Date also, to follow the general rule as given above, for 
the Nirnayasindhu and many other authorities agree, that the full 
moon does not make any difference to them. Some other writera, 
however, say that the Katyayanas ought at a Forenoon-conjunction 
on the Full Moon Date to perform the " Worship of Wood and Fire " 
on the day of the conjunction and the sacrifice on the following day. 

Special rules for the Followers of Kutydyana ^*® concermng the 

Bark Moon Bate. 

Let the day of the Dark Moon Date be divided into three parts, 
the Forenoon being the first, the Mid-day being the second, and the 

1*0 Kdtydyana is an ancient Sage and author of Vedic Sutras of the Yajur, 
of Treatises on Kitual and on (jrammar. His descendants accepted in 
common life his rules on ritual and have followed them until this present time. 
They are called after him the KAtyAyanas. Some authors opine that all those 
who follow the ritualistic rules of Kdtyayana are Katyayanas. 
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Afternoon being the third. If the conjunction occnrs during the 
night, the Katyiijana.s ought, like otlier sects, to perform the offering 
of the rice balls to dejid ancestors and the " Worship of Wood and 
Fire" on the day of the conjunction (that is the loth) and the 
SacriGce on the following day {i.e. on the Ut Tithi), though the 
moon may then be visible. There is a general agreement as to this 
point. 

If the conjunction occnrs in the Forenoon or in the second part 
of the day called Mid-day, then the *' Worship of Wood and Fire" 
and the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors must be performed 
on the day preceding the conjunction and the sacritice on the day 
of the conjunction. 

When on the Mth Tithi the third part of the day called Afternoon 
is pervaded by the Dark Moon Date, then there is no doubt that the 
oblation of the rice balls to dead ancestors must be performed on 
that afternoon of the 14tli which is pervaded by the Dark Moon 
Date. Some other writers say that when the Dark Moon Date only 
nearly touches the afternoon (of the l-l-th Tithi), the oblation of the 
cooked rice to one's ancestors ought to be performed on the day of 
the Dark Moon and not on the 14th Tithi. However, some other 
anthors again say that it may bo performed at the end of the 14th, 
as the moon is very dim then. 

There arc four kinds of Afternoon-conjunctions : — 

Ist. When the Dark Moon Date is inclnded in the afternoon of the 
conjunction day. Example : The litli has 2!> Gliatikas, the Dark 
Moon Date 30, the following 1st Tithi t>l), and the length of 
the day is 30 Ghatikas. Here the "Worship of the Wood 
and of the Fires " and the oblation to dead ancestors must bo 
performed on the Conjunction-day and the sacritice on the following 
day. 

2nd. When the Dark "Nfoon Date is included in the afternoon 
of the day preceding the Conjunction-dny. Kxam])le : The 14th 
has 20 Ghatikas, the Dark ^loon Date 22 Olmtikns, the following 
Ist Tithi has 24 (ihatika.s, and the length of the day is oM. Here 
according to the Kaustnbha, ns the 1st Tithi include.s on the day 
following the conjunction day (that is the loth Tithi) a full morning 
of 6 Ghatikas and fully three parts of the 1st Tithi, and thus time 
enough to perform the sacrifice, the '* Worship of the Wood and of 
the Fires'* and the oblation to dead anresiors must take j»laee on the 
VOL. X?. 32 
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day of the conjunction and the sacrifice on the day of the Ist Tithi. 
Some other writers however following the text, ** when the afternoon 
of the 1st Tithi includes 6 Ohatikas of the 2nd Tithi then, as the 
Moon has become visible and therefore the sacrifice cannot be per- 
formed, the Worship of Wood and Fire must be performed on the 
14th Tithi,'' say that the Worship of Wood and Fire and the oblation 
to dead ancestors should take place on the 14th and the sacrifice on 
the day of the conjunction. Here is another example illustrating 
this case : The 14th has 18 Ghatikas, the Dark Moon Date 18, the 
following 1st Tithi has 19 Ghatikas and the length of the day is 27; 
now as the 1st Tithi includes the morning but not the three parts 
of the day (necessary to a sacrifice) the followers of Kdtydyana 
(cf. note 148) according to all authorities must perform the sacrifice 
on the conjunction day '{i,e. the I5th) and the ** Worship of Wood 
and Fire" and the oblation to dead ancestors on the preceding day 
of the 14th Tithi. 

3rd. When the Dark Moon Date nearly pervades the fif ternoon 
of both days equally or unequally. Example : The 14th has 25 
Ghatikas, the Dark Moon Date 25, the following 1st Tithi 24, and 
the length of the day is 30. Here both Afternoons include equally 
(tlie Dark Moon Date) ; concerning such a case we have seen Above 
that there are two opinions, viz. that of the Kaustubha and that of 
other authorities. 

Another illustration of this case : The 14th has 25 Ghatikas, the 
Dark Moon Date 20, the following 1st Tithi 17, and the length 
of the day is 27. Here also the afternoon of both days alike 
nearly includes the Dark Moon Date. AU agree that here the 
Katyayanas should perform the sacrifice on the conjunction day 
(i.e. the 15th) and the "Worship of Wood and Fire" and the 
oblation to dead ancestors on the preceding day. 

Here is an example where both afternoons nearly include the 
Dark Moon Date, but not equally : The 14th has 25 Ghatikas, the 
Dark Moon Date 23, the 1st Tithi 23 and the length of the day is 30. 
Concerning this case also two different opinions are given by the 
authorities mentioned in the former case. 

A further example illustrating this case : The 14th has 25 Ghati« 
kas, the Dark Moon Date 22, the 1st Tithi 18, and the length of the 
day is 30. Here also do both afternoons nearly include the Dark 
Moon Date, bat not equally, and concerning it all agree that the 
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Kity^yanas (cf. note 140) shoald perform tlie sacrifice on the con- 
junction day and the " Worship of Wood and Fire" and tlie ohlation 
to dead ancestors on the preceding day of the 14th Tithi. 

A last illustration of this case: The I4th has 25 Ghatikau, the 
Dark Moon Date 27, the following 1st Tithi 20, and the lengtli of the 
day is 30. Here should the ** AVorship of Wood and Fire'' and the 
sacrifice (sic ! instead of "sacrifice" it ought to bo the " oblation to 
dead ancestors") be performed on the conjunctiyn day and the 
sacrifice on the 1st Tithi. 

4th. When the afternoon of the conjunction day nearly includes 
the Dark Moon Date: The lith has 31 Ghatikas, the Dark Moon 
Date has 20 Ghatikas. the following 1st Titlii 23 Ghatikas, and the 
length of the day is 30; or again : the 14th has 28 Ghatikas, the 
Dark Moon Date 22, the following 1st Tithi 17, and th(» Inngth of the 
day is 27 ; in both these cases the " Worship of Wood and Fire" and 
the oblation to dead ancestors must take place on the conjunction 
day and the Hacrifice on the following day of the 1st Tithi. 

Thus even for Kiityayanas (cf. note 146) the visibility of the moon 
does not always imply a prohibition ; in some cases the prohibition 
holds good and the sacrificial rites, &c. must be performed on the 
preceding day, while in other cases they may be performed on the 
day the moon is visible. The same is the case with regard to the 
daily oblation of rice balls to deceased ancestors. Concerning the 
meal given to Brahmin in honour of deceased ancestors on the Dark 
Moon Date, agenenil description will be given farther on in the work. 

llule ftn' Sama-Vedists concerning the S<fcrljlce. 

In connection with the Full Moon Date they should follow the 
general rule given above. In connection with the Dark Moon Date 
if there is a Night-conjunction, they should perform the sacrifice on 
the following 1st Tithi, even if the moon is then visible ; if there is 
an Afternoon-conjunction and the 1st Tithi includes a ^Forning of 
6 Ghatikas and stretches over the three first parts of the day, 
affording thus time enough for the sacrifice, then it should be per- 
formed on the 1st Tithi even though the mocm should be visible and 
the " Worship of Wood and Fire" and the oblation to dead ancestors 
must take place on the Conjunction day (i.e. the 15th). If tliere is 
not sufficient time on the 1st for the sacrifice, then it must be per- 
formed on the Conjunction day and the ** Worship of Wood and Fire*' 
and the oblation to ancestors on the previous day of the l4th Tithi. 
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Thus should the Sama Vodists like the Katyiyanas (cf. note 146) 
observe as much as possible the prohibition of the visibility of the 
mooD. This is the rule for the Sama-Vcdists. 

Thus is the twenty-second chapter, a description of the time of 
the sacrificial rites (of the loth Tithis). 

CUAITER XXIII. 

Definition of the time for the Oblation of Rice Balls to dead 

Ancestors. 

For the oblation of rice bulls to dead ancestors should the 
followers of Ashvahiyana**' take, from among the five parts into 
which the day is divided, the fourth part, namely the afternoon, of 
that day and night on which the Dark Moon Date and the 1st Tithi 
meet. If the conjunction occurs in the afternoon this oblation is 
performed during the afternoon on the day of the ** Worship of Wood 

and Fire." 

If the conjunction occurs in the Mid-day time or in Forenoon, 
the oblation must take place on the day of the sacrifice after the 
sacrifice has been offered and during the afternoon. 

When the conjunction of the two Tithis occurs at the time of the 
conjunction of day and night then the sacrifice of rice balls to dead 
ancestors must take place on the day of the " Worship of Wood and 
Fire '* (in the afternoon). 

Both the A pas tarn has **' and the followers of Hiranyakeshi*** 
perform the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors on the day of the 
conjunction. It must be performed either in the afternoon or just 
when the sun stands over the tree (i.e. mid-day). 

When the day is divided into five parts, the fourth is the afternoon ; 
but when it is divided into nine parts the seventh is the afternoon. 

It has been shown above that the Sankhyayanas,**® the Katy4- 

*♦' AshvaUyjuia is un aiuiem Sago and author of Sutras, or Rules on the 
Ritual of the Kij^-Vofla. Hij* ikv^cenda' fa ami others who follow hia rules in 
common life are called after him Ashvaluvanas. 

'♦"^ Apastamba is the name of an ancient Sage an<l author of Sutras, or Ralei 
on Ritual. His descendants and the followers of his rules are called after him 
AI>fl^taml)as. 

***> Uiranyakeshi, an ancient Sape and autlior of Sutras, or Vedic Rules on 
Ritual. His de^cendantH and foUowirp are culled after him llirnnyakeshayas. 

**o Shankhy&yaiui or Shiinkhyayana is an ancient sage and author of Sutras, 
or Rules on the Ritual of the Rig-Veila. His desceudants and the followers of 
his rules are called after him Sh4ukhy6yanas. 
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yanas and the Sama-Vedists should perform the oblation of rice balls 
to deceased ancestors on the day of the ** Worship of Wood and 
Fire." The day being divided into three parts it must be performed 
during the third part, viz. the afternoon. 

If the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors and the meal given 
to Brahmins in their honor fall on the same day, then must Rig- 
Vedists, who keep the domestic sacrificial fire, perform them by 
amalgamation. * 'Amalgamation" means here that both rites must 
be performed at the same time. 

If the 15th TitHi is a defective Tithi, then only the meal to 
Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors should take place on the first 
day and only the oblation of rice balls to them on the second day. 

People who keep the three domestic sacrificial fires ought only 
to make the oblation of rice balls in the North Fire and not by 
amalgamation (with the other rite) 

When the Dark Moon Date is complete, people who keep the 
three sacrificial fires ought to perform the rites in the following 
manner : Firstly the " Worship of Wood and Fire," then the 
oblation to all divinities, then the oblation of rice balls to dead 
ancestors then the meal to Brahmins in honour of dead ancestors. 

A man who keeps the sacrificial fire and whose father is still 
alive, should perform the oblation of rice balls to his deceased 
grandfather (his grandfather's father), &c., up to three generations 
at that specified time or at the end of the daily fire oblation, and 
either with balls or without rice balls. If such time cannot be got 
the oblation of the rice balls to ancestors should not be commenced. 

If a saci-ificial rite is neglected, then the Four-Feeted-Penance*** 
rite must be performed. If two sacrificial rites have been neglected 
the Half- Penance rite*** must be performed. 

**^ The Four- Feetcd- Penance derives its name from the four days over 
which it stretches. It is performed as follows : — Let one on the first day eat 
only once at the time of Mid-day, and only twenty-six handfuls of rice fried in 
ghee ; on the second day eat only once at night and take only twenty-two hand- 
fuls of food ; on the third day only twenty handfuls of food which has been 
received yet without begging ; on the fourth day keep a full fast. 

**• The Half- Penance derives its name from the fact that it stretches only 
over six of the twelve days of a Full-Penance which will be described later on. 
It is performed as follows : — On the first day one should eat but once, viz., in 
the afternoon ; on the second day only once, viz. at night : on the third atid 
fourth day eat only food which has been received, yet without begging ; and 
on the fifth and sixth fust. 
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As by tbc neglect of three sacrificial rites the domestic sacrificial 
Fire is destroyed, it should be renewed and reconsecrated. 

If the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors has been omiited 
then the penance of Vaishvanara *** should be performed ; or, in 
lien of the omitted rite one shoald pronounce the following words : 
" I offer seven oblations" and, by throwing four times ghee into 
the Fire, perform a full Fire oblation. 

Thus is the twenty-third chapter, a definition of the time of the 
sacrificial rite to dead ancestors. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Mules for the Meal to Brahmins in honor of Dead Ancestors in 
connection with the Dark Moon Date, 

For the Meal to Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors, that day 
should be taken, whose fourth part of the fiye into which the day 
is diyided, viz. the afternoon, includes the Dark Moon Date. Either 
the first or the second day of the Dark Moon Date may be taken, 
of their afternoons fully or nearly include the Dark Moon Date 
If the afternoons of both days nearly include the Dark Moon Date. 
but not equally, then that day whose afternoon includes more 
should be taken. When the afternoons of both days indude the 
Dark Moon Date equally, then if there has been a decrease of the 
(loth) Tithi, the first day should be taken, but if the (loth) Tithi 
has increased or is like the l-4th the second day should be taken. 

Here follow eyamples of the afternoons of both days nearly 
including the Dark Moon Date, and that equally when there is 
either decrease or increase or likeness : 

The 14:th has 10 Ghatikas after sunrise, the Dark Moon Date 
has 23, and the length of the day is 30. Here the afternoons of 
both days include equally 5 Ghatikas of the Dark Moon Date, and 
as there is an increase of 4 Ghatikas of the loth as compared with 
the 14th, the second day should be taken. 

Another example: The l-kh has 23 Ghatikas after sunrise, the 
Dark Moon Date 19. Here as the aftornoona of both days 
include equally 1 Ghatika, and as there is a decrease of 4 Ghatikas, 
the first day should be taken. 

A further example : The 14th has 21 Ghatikas after sunrise, and 
the Dark Moon Date also 21 Ghatikas. Hero both afternoons 

*" I cannot find any particulars concerning the manner of this Penanco 
Bite. 
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inclndc 3 Gliatikas alike, and as there is neither decrease nor 
increase, bat the lith and 15th are equal, then the second day 
should be taken. 

When both the afternoons include fully (that is during their own 
length, vi/.. 6 Ghatikas) the Dark Moon Date, then as there is forci- 
bly an increase (of the 15th as compared with the 14th), the second 
day should be taken. 

When the afternoon of neither of the two days includes the Dark 
Moon Date, then those who keep only one domestic sacrificial Fire as 
well as those who keep all three domestic Fires must take the first 
day, i.e. the day on which the 14ih meets with the 15th and includes 
that time of the 15th or Dark Moon Date which is called Sinivali."* 

As for those who keep no sacrificial Fire as women, Shudras**'' &c. 
they must take that day on which the 1st Tithi meets with the 15th 
Tithi and includes that time of the 15th or Dark ^[oon Date, which 
is called •' Kuhu" "* ; thus at least is the opinion of Madhavacharya 
as to the Dark !Moou Date of those people, and it is generally accepted 
by all learned men. 

The Purusharthachint^mani gays that people who keep the sacri- 
ficial domestic Fire and are followers of the Rig- Veda or of the 
Black- Yajur- Veda must perform the meal to Brahmins in honor of 
dead ancestors on the day preceding that of the sacrifice (that is on 
the 14th) even then if its afternoon does not include the Dark Moon 
Dato. 

Thus when the afternoons of both days are completely pervaded 
by the Dark ^loon Date, the meal to Bmiimins in honor of dead 
ancestors must be performed on the second day. If the afternoons 
of both days include nearly the Dark !Moon Dato and there is an in- 
crease of the 1st Tithi, then must the meal to Brahmins in honor of 
dead ancestors be performed on the first Tithi after the sacrifice. 

When the afternoon of the second day includes the Dark Moon 
Date and there being a decrease of the Ist Tithi, the sacrifice is 



*•* Siiiirnli is the tir.-t watt-li of the whole tiino of tlie Dark M<khi Date. 

*•* The last of the four castes into which Ilimlu sm-iety wafl diviiled in 
nncicut tinien and which Jiiv not allowed to wear the t«acre«l Mhoiihler cord. Tho 
word Shu(h*a8 in now ubod fur all lower divisions of castes within tho iialo 
of Hinduism. 

'** Kuhu cunditiis of tho t^vu lust watcher of tho \Yholc time of tho Dark 
Moou Datet 
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jjihri .-rrii'A il \\iz I^t'i: Z^In-i. I»i.** T^er. mnst Rig-Vcdists take the 
frtt div wl'?! ;t.^-'3'-.-* tr-r ::tl* li tr-e I>ark Moon Date, called 
.S : t : ■» i - i ■ d . - . :^ Z'.^ ; : i ^ II . i. rk- T h i -r- Vedists*** mnst take the 

a 

t-ecoLd dar wL:c^ :!iL'-ief I'lr r:=ir of :"he Dark Moon Date called 
KuLu (c-f. LOTr lii'^j : aJL i tL? Sbiiiji-VedisTs mar take either. 

WLen the af^-eri.'^'n cf T!:r trst 'iaT iDclndes more of die Dark 
McKjn Dai-e tL&n TLa: of iir &€-:^:-i;d dar. then Sama-Vedista must 
take the first da v. b::: B^ack-Tft^Tsr-Vedists the second. It ia said 
that even wVen the h^.err. CK-r. ci' t either of the two dars includes the 
Dark Moc.n r»a:^. SaTTLa-Vedists mti«t take the first and Biack-Yajar- 
Vedists the secjtd dar. 

When both the Dark ^Iott: Meal and the Yearly Meal to Brahmins 
in honor of deceased ancestors, or both the Dark Moon Meal and the 
Monthly Meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors; or both 

>^" Ote Tnu-a r^-rierLWr that ihv Vela ca^.lod Yajnr exists in two Beoen- 
eions. viz. the Va;a-ar.'.'Ta or WL::e Rc-cension and the Taittiriya or Black 
Rw'^.'nsion. whith area: variar.c* in many pc»irT8, that this dilEerenoe aross 
probaV^jy Ix-forc the text of ihc Yaj'^r 'wa5C''»TnTiin:ed to writing at a time when 
th*.' Ve<Jas were Ft ill traT.*fm;;:trd orally from one generation to the 'next. Ths 
U^Qtid of the Matsia Purar.a rc-'ates that the author of the Yajor-Veda* the 
Kage Vai^Iiamji^'tyana im]>artei that Vei::a first to his pupil Y&jnaTmDcya 
charg-injr him to teach it to his twenty-sii fellow-pupils. Before Y&jnavalkys 
lia^l time to do so. however, he contrived to offend his teacher, the Sage, who 
at once commanded him to relinr^nish the actj[uired Vedic wwds he had confided 
to him. Y&jnavalkya vomite<i them at once in a tangible form on the groond. 
The teacher tran.sforming then his twenty-six other disciples into ao many 
Taittiris, or jmrtridge.*. bade them pick up the vomited Veda, which throoghits 
contact with the ground, had already become soiled and blackened and waserer 
aftenvards called the Hlack-Yajur, also Taittiriya-Yajur-Veda. 

Heiiig left without Veda. Yajnavalkya by means of pleasant Hynuia gratified 
the Sun, who to niward him api>cared in the form of a horse, or Vajin, and gave 
him n frenh Yajur text, calle<l therefore Vajasancyin Text, also White^Tajnr- 
Veda. 

The true moaning of this legend is not difficult to stirmise. As it has alwayi 
boon with scholastic or philosophical schools, numerous examples of whidi we 
8(J0 in (Sreek history of [diilosophy, and even in our own times, in the relaticm d 
Hi. Simon, Comf e, Spencer to each other, that, namely, a spirited and progitMtirt 
disciplo Hoparatcs from his teacher, rejects i>art8 of his system, and, adding to 
thai wliirh ho retains now conceptions, makes, so to say, a new system, and 
despises the fountain from which he had first drawn ; so also YijnaTalkya, after 
having nuisterod his teacher's philosophy, rejected parts of it, established a 
now method, and called iho old system of his former master hy a bad nams^ 
the Black Yajur or the Ynjur of Partridges. 
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the Dark Moon Meal and the Water- Pot Donation Meal^" to Brahmins 
in honor of dead ancestors occur on the same Dark Moon Date then both 
are to be performed on the same day; but different divinitie« must be 
worshipped. On such occasions the monthly meals, the yearly meals, 
Ac, ought first to be performed, and then the Dark Moon Meal to 
deceased ancestors should be performed with food separately prepared. 

The Vishvadcva Rite "* must be performed before the Dark 
Moon Meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors with the food 
tliat remains from the Monthly Meals or the Yearly Meals, or fresh 
fo<Kl can be expressly prepared. 

People who keep the sacrificial domestic Fire when these rit<js meet 
thus on the same day, must first perform the Vaishvadeva Rite, 
then the oblation of rice balls to dead ancestors, then the Yearly, 
^lonthly Meals to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors, etc. 

The Dark Moon Meals to Brahmins in honor of deceased ancestors 
may be performed even by people who have not been invested with 
the sacred cord, by widowers and by travellers. 

People who have neglected to perform the Dark Moon Meals to 
Brahmins in honor of dead ancestors must repeat hundred times the 
Rig- Veda incantation which begins thus : *' Niyushu v^cham.""*' 

Thus is the twenty-fourth chapter, concerning the meal rites to 
deceased ancestors on the Dark Moon Date- 



*** This Water-Pot-Donation-Rito consists in the usual Meal Rite to Brah- 
mins in honor of one's deceased ancestors with this difference, that handfulls 
of water are poured upon the ground to refresh them and a pot filled with 
water given to every one of the Brahmins who represent one's ancestors. It 
is very meritorious to give a pot of gold, silver and other metals (cf. note 32). 

^** The Vishvadevas are a kind of divinities, lower than the gods, but 
higher than deceased ancestors. They must be propitiated daily and the 
oblation offered to them according to this text must be performed before fhe 
meal to Brahmins who represent the ancestors. In the Vedas, the word 
Vishvadevas seems to mean all the gods of the Universe. 

i«o 7^^.\ |fr^ ^J^ m\^l Pn?TMR% fl^^; i 

"We bring to the glorious Indra, whoso throne is in the Sun, a sweet Hymn 
of Praise, (for) he accepts with eagerness the gift of tlie go'xl, an! bail praise 
is not acceptable to gift-givers.' 

In giving the meaning of this Mantra of the Rig- Veda Man<l. J. 53. 1, I .Jo 
not follow entirely Sayana's Commentary, for his supply of «v\tra wonls only 
confuses the simplicity of the text. Iii4 taking 'gira" a.i a Xom. PI. is 
veidently in this place a mistake. 
VOL. 3tV. -53 
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CnAiTEu XXV. 
On the time for beginning Sacrificial Rites. 

The periodical sacrificial rite and the offering of cooked rice shoald 
begin on the Fall Moon Date and not on the Dark ^loon Date. 

Laying the sacrificial domestic Fire '•* shoald take place after 
the daily burnt offering which is performed on the entering a n«w 
dwelling place. 

When the periodical sacrifices of both the Dark and the Foil 
Moon Date is begun an the date of the Full Moon, then neither the 
intercalary month, nor the month of Pausha, nor the setting of Yenns 
and other Planets are detrimental to them ; but if one has neglected 
to begin them at the time of Full Moon, some writers say, that iheo 
due regard must be paid to Pure months (for their beginning) ; other 
authorities even say that they oaght always to be begun daring a 
Pure month. 

Thus is the twenty-fifth chapter, a description of the beginning 
of sacrificial rites. 

CUAPTER XXVI. 
Times for Irrcffular Suerificial Rites. 

There are three kinds of Irregular sacrificial rites : — 

1st. Obligatory Irregular sacrificial rites, like the oblation of the 
first-fruits, the Four-months* sacrifice, Ac. 

2nd. Occasional Irregular sacrificial rites like the child-birth- 
Bacrifice, Ac. 

3rd. Desiring Irregular sacrificial rites, as those connected with 
the Sun, &c. 

All those rites are of great iuiportance. 

The sacrifice completing rites arc also Irregular rites. They are 
of two kinds ; viz.. Obligatory and Occasional. 

*•* As the daily burnt offoriiiga to the All-Spirit, to tho Gotla, the Vishva- 
devas (cf. noto \o'J), thr (Janns (a kind f»f nmlcfictal dcmi-GiMis under the 
8n|>or\'i9ion of (innapati. cf . note fi). tht» Deinons(cf. the SandhyibpaBtakain) and 
even to the rrow8 and the two do^s Sliama and Shabala (cf. ibidem) arc obh'ga- 
torv, on enteriiifr a new residence tlie place for thedome«ticiiacrificial Fire miiRt 
\h> pivpared and the Fin* kindled nt once for evor (cf. note 80) as soon as one 
haH offeretl one Inirnf offerin^r on a provisory place, where the Fire whk*h one 
has* broiiK^it from the oh\ rcjidenee is kept. 
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There is some ancertainty as to whether Irregular sacriBcial rites 
must be performed at the very momeut of their occasion or during 
the space of two days. It is doubtful as to whether they ought to 
take place at the Dark Moon, or at the time of the Mansions of the 
Gods (cf. below) in the Light half month. 

When the rale that they are to be performed at the Dark Moon 
Date is followed, if there is an Afternoon -conjunction, then the 
Irregular sacrificial rit« must take place either on the day of the 
Conjunction and during the very time specified, or in the course of 
two days; the R<>gular rite then follows. But when there is a 
Mid-day or a Forenoon-conjunction then the Regular rite must be 
performed on the Conjunction day and the Irregular rite must 
follow at once. 

The 14 sidereal Mansions beginning with Krittika and ending 
with Vish4ka are called the Mansions of the Gods. 

A description of the oblation of the first fruits will follow in the 
second part of this work. 

The Initiatory sacrifice is to be performed on the I4th Tithi. 

Thus is the twenty-sixth chapter, a general definition of Irregular 

Rites. 

Chapter XXVII. 

On Sacrifices of Animals. 

The sacrifice of animals should be performed on one of the four 
Full Moon Dates of the rainy season, beginning with the month 
of Shrlvana, or either on the day of the Sun's southward course 
or on that of its northward course.*** 

If the Full Moon Date is Defective then the general rule of the 
15th given above for the Irregular sacrificial rites should be followed. 

Thus is the twenty-seventh chapter, on the time for the sacrifice 
of animals. 

ClIAPTEE XXVIII. 

Times for the Sacrificial Riies called Four Mouths' Sacrifices. 

There are four kinds of Four Months* sacrifices : — 
lat. That which is called the Life- Long."* Let the Vishadeva 
rite (cf. note 150) be performed on the Full Moon Date of the month 
of Phalguua or of the Month of Chaitra ; then, counting either from 

*•• On this duublo motion of the Snn compare riOtc? 28 and tho text to it. 
*•' The reasion of the name of thit anrl of the two following rites is evident 
from the description of the rites themvcSes. 
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the ono or the other of these two months, let a rite be performed on 
the same date of all the following fourth months up to one's death. 

2nd. That which is called the One- Year-Long. Its time is the 
Rarae as that of the above rite, only that it lasts but one year and 
that its end consists in performing either a Savana or an Animal 
or a Soma sacrifice. 

3rd. The Twelve- Day.*;- Rite, which consists in this, that an All- 
Gods-Rite (of. note ir>'.») is performed on the first-day, a Varura- 
Pi-aghasa-Rite (cf. uoto \iu) on tlie fourth day, the sacrifice called 
Saka on the eighth and ninth days, and the sacrifice called Shuna- 
sinya on the twelftli day. 

4th. The Much-Practiced-Rite,"* which consists in this that a 
rite is performed on four consecutive days and ended on the fifth. 

Some writers say that these last two rites, viz., the Twelve-PayS' 
Rite and the Much-Practiced-Rite sliould begin on a day of the 
Northening course "* of the Sun, in the Light half month and during; 
the Conjunction of one of the Sidereal Mansions of the Gods, and that 
they should have their end-rite in the Light half month. Some other 
writers however say that their end should occur in the Dark half 
Month. 

If the Twelve-Days-Rite and the Much-Practicod-Rite are ended 
by offering a Savana ^®° or any other like sacrifice, then they may 
be performed onoe only; but if they are not so ended, they must bo 
performed every year. 

Some writei'S even say that a rite of one day only is sufficient and 
that it is to be performed on one of the four Full Moon Dates 
beginning with Chaitra. 

Other writers again mention a rite of seven days, namely the 
Vaishvadova (cf. note 159) on the two first days, the Varura- 
Praghusa^°^ on the third day, the Domestic- Sacrifice on tlie fourth 

^** Tho rejidon of the appellation of tliis rite is very probably this, that being 
easier to perform than the preeedinjr ones, it is oftener practiced than they. 

*** Compare note 28. 

*** This rite consists in oblations of the Soma-juico and forms the completing 
pan of other sacrifices. Particulars will bo given later on in tho work. 

**' A kind of oblation to Varuna (the God of tho Ocean) at. which time 
barley is both offered and eaten. As this and the following rites will again 
appear and be explained in the course of this work ; and as it would tak«» too 
much time to give here a satisfactory description of them, I refer to the 
translation of latter chapters. 
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day, the Great Ghee oblation on the fifth day, the oblation to dead 
ancestors and other other-like concluding rites of the Saka- Sacrifice 
on the sixth day, and the Shunasiriya-Rite on the seventh day. For 
these rites of seven days the same time of the Light half Moon must 
be taken, which are ordered for the rites of the five days. 

Thus is the twenty-eighth chapter, a definition of the time for the 

rites called Four-Months- Rites. 

* 

Chapter XXIX. 

Vescviption of the tiine for Desiring and Occasional Rites. 

Regarding Desiring ritos^*' the general rule which has been 
given for the Irregular rites should be followed and the Dark 
Moon Date be taken, or they may be performed during the conjunc- 
tion of the lunar sidereal Mansions of the Gods in the Light half 
Month. 

A wife should perform the (thanksgiving) sacrifice for child-birth 
on the Date of the Moon's change after the removal of the unclean- 
ness of delivery, which for twenty days precludes the performance 
of rites. 

Occasional rites like, for instance, that connected with the con- 
flagration of one's house, should be performed at once after their 
occasion has arisen, and a Moon's change should not be wait-ed for. 
But as to rites for which there is no such occasion one should per- 
form them on the date of the Moon's change. 

Those sacrificial rites, which obligatorily accompany sacrifices, 
must be performed along with those sacrifices by which they are 
occasioned ; no other time should be looked for. 

If during a sacrifice a defilement *** of the things to be offered 
occurs and one becomes aware of it afk<?r the part of the sacrifice 



*•" Desiring-rites are such which ftro not obligatory but are only occa- 
sional and iH?rformed for the sake of certain blessings, like getting a son, 
riches, long liff, fc. 

*•• This dotilemcnt occurs by the things to be offered and the Brahmins 
who officiate being touched or even only looke<l upon by a low caste man ; by 
their being touche<l by another Brahmin who has not bathed and put on newly 
wa8he<l cloths, by cats, dogs, rats, crows, fowls, Ac. by the fall of flies, insects 
into the offerings to be burnt and V>y a ho»i of other cau8<»H. 
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called Svishtakrit* '° has been performed, and before the Yajur- Veda- 
Incantation called Saniishta^'* is pronounced, then must one perform 
the penetential rite which is occasioned by the defilement at that very 
time and begin the sacrifice again with the So wing- Ceremony ;"* 
but if one becomes aware of the defilement only towards the end 
of the sacrifice, then must that sacnfice be finished and a fresh one 
from the very kindling of the Fire be performed. 

This is the twenty-ninth chapter, a definition of Desiring and 
Occasional sacrifices. 

Chapter XXX. 
Laying the Sacrificial Fire, 

The laying of the sacrificial fire (cf. note 161 and 30) must ta»v. 
place on the Date of the Moon's change and of the conjunction of 
certain lunar sidereal mansions. For it that Date of the Moon's 
change should be taken which lasts throughout the rite from the 
time of pronouncing the Resolution to that of the final oblation. 
If such a 15th Date cannot be obtained, such a one may be taken 



*^® The word Svishtakrit means "the fulfilling of the desire" scil. one has 
to get some special blessing by means of the sacrifice offered. The part of the 
sacrifice called by that name consists in a burnt offering of a mixture of ghoe, 
boiled rice, fruits, &c. and is supposed to cause the whole sacrifice to be pleasant 
to the goo<l8, and to effect it, that they grant that which one wishes to obtain 
by means of the whole sacrifice. 

*'* Samishta is the Yajur-Veda incantation which is pronounced at the 
end of the Sacrifice to unify its different parts and to fructify them. 

*^' In order to understand the meaning of this ceremony one must re- 
member that at the time of sacrifices before the rice, Ac, can be offered, it 
must in the hands of the officiating Brahmin figuratively pass through the 
natural process of sowing, watering, threshing, cleansing, and cooking. The 
officiating Brahmin therefore takes handfulls of rice and protends to sow it in 
a winnowing wicker basket, then throws handfulls of water on it to represent 
the min. Thereuj)on he waits some minutes repeating incantations and 
meditating ujwn the rice which is supposed to spring up and to grow. When 
it is imagined as rijKJ it is reaped in the basket, winnowed, washed with water 
and ct>oked with many incantations. When it is cooked it is offered in obla> 
tion. This " Sowing Ceremony" of the text refers to the sowing of the rice 
in the basket. 
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which lasts from the time of laying the Garhapatja-fire to that of 
laying the Ahavania-firo/' 

The following is the rale concerning the lunar sidereal mansions : 
If each of the two days of the 15th Tithi inclndes the time which is 
necessary for the performance of the rite, that day of the two should 
be taken which has the conjunction of the ordered Tithi. • If a day 
can be had which has the threefold advantage of being in the season 
of Vasanta (cf. note 29), of being in connection with the date of the 
Moon*s change and of having the ordered lunar sidereal conjunc- 
tion, it is excellent ; if the Vasanta season is wanting, it is middling ; 
and if it has either only the date of the Moon*s change, or only the 
ordered lunar mansion, it is bad. 

The Ashvaldyana-Sutra gives the following seven lunar sidereal 
mansions as the ordered ones : Krittika, Rohini, Yishakhu, Purvi- 
phalguni. Uttar^phaJguni, Mriga and Uttarabhadrapada. Other 
Sutra works give the following seventeen : Krittika, Rohini, Uttara- 
phalguni Uttarabhadrapada, Uttar^hidhd, Mnga, Panervasn, 
Pushya, Purvaphalguna, Purv^shddhd, Hasta, Chitra, Vishdkhd, 
Annridhi, Shravana, Jesht^ and Revati (cf. note 25). 

According to the text : ** For the laying of the Fire before the Soma- 
sacrifice *^* one must not look for a (propitious) season or for a con- 
junction with a lunar sidereal mansion ; '* the time for the laying of 
that fire is in accordance with that of the Soma, and one does not 
want to look for a special time. 

Thus is the thirtieth chapter, a description of the time of the 
laying of the sacrificial fire. 



*'» For these Fires compare note 30. The three Fires are not always 
glowing ; at ordinary times or when the house-holder entitled to offer the three 
Fires-Oblations is absent, two are covered over with ashes and the third only 
kept burning for the daily burnt -offering which the wife has to perform. This 
passage refers probably to the rekindling of the two extinguished Fires from 
the burning third one and to the ceremonies accompanying it. 

>^* It is to be performed with the juice of the Soma-plaut (Asclepias 
acida). It is now it scorns quite out of use and the nmnner of its pcrfoi inance 
is difficult to ascertain. 



fa- 
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Chaptek XXXI. 
iJescription of Eclipses "' 

The time of a solar or lunar eclipse is propitious as long as the 
eclipse is visible. If the eclipse sets iu and is apparent in another 
island but invisible in one's own country, its time is not propitious. 
Thus also if the eclipse begins before sunrise, the time of the eclipse 
before sunrise is not propitious, yet if the eclipse is made invisible 
by clouds, <fec. then one ought to ascertain from astronomical 
works, almanacs, &c, the exact time it begins and ends, and to 
perform the ceremony of bathing, donations to Brahmins, &c. 

Eclipses of the Sun on a Sunday and of the Moon on a Monday 
are called " Gem Eclipses/' and rites of donations to Brahmins, &c. 
performed then are very meritorious. 

The regular order for rites during an eclipse is as follows : At 
the beginning, bathing ; in the middle, oblation worship of the gods, 
meal to Brahmins in honor of one's deceased ancestors ; at the end, 
rite of donation to Brahmins ; and when the eclipse is passed, 
bathing. 

The following is a rule concerning the degi'ees of merit of the 
water used for bathing. 

Bathing in cold water is more meritorious than bathing in warm 
water ; bathing in water which has been drawn by one's self is more 
meritorious than in water prepared by another ; bathing by plunging 
is more meritorious than pouring the water over one's self; bathing 
in a pond is more meritorious than in flowing water, yet bathing in 
a large river is better than it ; after that come the following kinds, 
of which each is more meritorious than the preceding: bathing 
in holy rivers, in the Ganges and in the sea. 

For the (two) baths in connection with an eclipse, one must keep 
one's cloths on ; some writer however say that the cloths are to be 
retained only for the bath after the eclipse. 

*^' In order to uudorstand thig description of eclipses with their defile- 
ment and rites one must remember that the eclipses of the Sun and Moon are 
attributed to the evil power of Rahu, a kind of demon belonging to the class 
called Daityas. He is believed to snap at the Moon and Sun at the time of 
partial eclipses and to swallow and disgorge them again at the time of total 
eclipses. This he does to revenge himself upon the Sun and Moon for that, that 
they prevented him from tasting along with the Gods, with whom tbey 
had mixed in disguise, the Nectar of Immortality which they had just^ 
found and were going to driuk. 
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If tine does not bathe after the eclipse is passed the defilement 
ttccraing from ohildbirths or deaths remains. 

The bath of the eclipse should not be accompanied by incantations. 

Married women should bathe from the head down ; but other 
\^omen should bathe even the head at the time of an eclipse. 

The rites connected with an eclipse as bathing, donations to 
Brahmins, meal rites to Brahmins in honor of one's deceased 
ancestors, Sdc, mtist be performed even if there is then a defilement 
from childbirth or death. 

If an Occasional bath-rite (like that of an eclipse) occurs during 
the time of menstruation, a woman must perform the bath by pouring 
over herself water from a pot. Let her not wring her cloths, nor 
change them. 

In connection with an eclipse it is very meritorious to fast three 
days or one day, and to perform the rite of donations to Brahmins, 
<fec. Some writers say that those who fast one day, should do so 
on the day before the eclipse, but some others say that they ought 
to do so on the very day and night of the eclipse. 

The householder who has a son ought not to fast on occasions 
like eclipses, solar conjunctions, <%c. ; some say that even if he has 
(only) a daughter he ought not to fast. Some authors say that on the 
day of eclipses, libations of water ought to be made to the gods and 
to deceased ancestors. 

The sight of the demon Rahu (cf. note 1/5) (at the time of an 
eclipse) brings defilement to all, therefore the cloths, &c., which have 
been touched during an eclipse must be washed, or cleansed by other 
proceedings. 

At the time of eclipses donations of cows, fields, gold, grain, &c,f 
are very meritorious. 

The Brahmin who leads a penitential life and is learned is most 
worthy of donations ; now, giving to a worthy Brahmin is very 
meritorious- 

Following the text : " at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse, all 
waters are like the water of the (holy) Granges, all Brahmins like 
Vy£sa (the supposed author of the Vedas), all donations like the 
donation of fields," some think that every thing is alike meritorious. 

Some others teach that there are degrees of merits, that giving to 
a non-Brahmin is meritorious, that giving to a Brahmin who is so 
VOL. XV. 34 
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by name only is doubly meritorious, that giving to a learned BrahmiH 
who is conversant with the Vedas is hundredfold and tboasandfold 
meritorious, and that giving to a worthy Brahmin is endlessly 
meritorious. A non-Brahmin is a Brahmin ^'* who has not had the 
holy ceremonies of investiture performed (cf. note 57) and is thus a 
Brahmin by caste only : making donations to such a one is only 
meritorious in the manner settled above. The Brahmin only by name 
is a Brahmin who has had the holy ceremonies of Garbbadhinam 
Ac. (cf. note 64) performed, but has not studied nor taught the 
Vedas ; giving to him is only doubly meritorious. Giving to a 
Brahmin who has studied and is conversant with the Yedas is 
thousandfold meritorious. Ho who is both learned and leads a 
godly life is a worthy Brahmin ; giving to him is endlessly merito- 
rious. 

A meal rite to Brahmins in honor of one's deceased ancestors at 
the time of an eclipse is to be performed by giving raw grain or 
gold. K possible one should do it with cooked food.^" 

At a solar eclipse the meal to Brahmins in honor of deceased 
ancestors should bo performed after the manner of that which is 
performed in holy places of pilgrimage, viz. with food the ohief 
component of which is ghee. 

He who eats of the meal to ancestors at the time of an eclipse 
commits a great sin. 

A rich man should perform the Weighing-Rite at the time of 
an eclipse. 



*^* A non-Brahmin according to other writers is a man belonging toother 
castes. Giving to him according to all authorities is a very little meritorious. 
The aathor of our work the Dharmasindhu, a Brahmin of the Brahmins, tries 
even to shat this small door by which giving to other castes but Brahmins is 
meritorious, and explains the expression ^' non-Brahmin" in the unwarranted 
manner of the text. 

17' As that which the Brahmins eat is said to be fnlly enjoyed by de- 
ceased ancestors, the best and most meritorious rite is to give cooked food. 
Bat here is a difficulty, for Brahmins daring eclipses are forbidden to eat and 
win take upon themselves the sin of breaking the rale only when large Bums of 
money §re paid down to them. To a rich man only therefore is it possible to 
give a meal to Brahmins at the time of an eclipse. 
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He who goes to receive the investiture of vedic incantations and 
the (sacred) mark^'" at the time of a solar or lunar eclipse need not 
look for a propitious month, or a Star-conjunction, &c. as is the case 
with it when it is done in holy places of pilgrimage and at the time 
of Grand-conjunctions. 

As to the manner of receiving the investiture of vedic incanta- 
tions and the mark one must look for it in the works called 
Tantras."* 

To take the " mark ** means now to receive the (holy) doctrine (by 
word of a Priest). In all former Yuga-Ages (cf. note 60) the ** mark*' 
of investiture was taken ; in this present (bad) age of Kali however 
the investiture by ** word only *' is received. 

Receiving the investiture by " word only" means, when the holy 
incantations only are communicated to an adept at the time of a 
solar or lunsir eclipse, near a holy river, in a holy place, and in a 
temple of Shiva. 

For the initiation with holy incantations a solar eclipse is the 
best time. Some writers even say that if it is performed during a 
solar eclipse, one will fall into poverty and other like troubles. 

On the day of a solar or lunar eclipse one should first bathe, 
fast, and then repeat without interruption from the beginning of the 
eclipse to the end, praying incantations. 

Burnt offering should be made in the ratio of t\j to the number 
of incantations and libations in the ratio of ts to the number of 
burnt offerings. 

If one is unable to make burnt offerings let him repeat fourfold 
incantations. One should first pronounce the chief incantation, 
then the incantations of the names of the divinities, putting these 
names in the accusative case and saying : " I refresh this or that 



*'• It waa in former iimos the custom at the time of Brahmanic investi- 
ture to have the mark of Brahmanism and of the Divinity to which one 
oonaecrated oneself marked with a red hot iron on the forehead and other 
parts of the body. 

•^» The Tantras are a kind of treatises teaching mystical and magical 
incantations for the attainment of superhuman power and for the worship of 
the gods. As they contain incantations to do evil to one's enemies and protect 
oneeelf from the evil influence of demons, scarcellors, Ac, they are very much 
read and studied in India now. 
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god with my libation. Praise I '' Then taking with both hands 
water mixed with barley one should make libations in the ratio of 

-r\j to the number of the burnt offeFings. 

At tlie end of the wordhip one should also utter a chief incantation^ 
then say : '* I anoint this or that divinity," pouring at the same time 
Bomo of the holy water on one's own head and thus perform the 
Anointing- Kite in the ratio of to to the number of libations. 
Finally, let one make meals to Brahmins in the ratio of -nj to the 
number of Anointings. 

Thus should the rite called " Purascharana" be performed whick 
consists in the five following ceremonies : Repeating incantations, 
burnt-ofTerings, libations, anointings, and meals to Brahmins. 

If one cannot make the libations or any other of these rites let 
him repeat the worship of incantations fourfold the number settled 
for every one of them. 

This rite of Puraccharana must not be performed at the time of 
an eclipse which has begun before sunnse, or ends after sunset. 

In connection with this rite of Purascharana even a householder 
who has a son should fast. 

As it is a sin for a man wlio performs this rite of Purascharana to 
neglect tho usual obligatory rite of bathing, donations to Brahmins, 
<&c. which are connected with the eclipse, he should have them 
performed by his son, wife, t^c. as substitutes. 

Here follows the manner how to perform the Purascharana rite. 

Having bathed before the beginning of the eclipse, one must pro- 
nounce tho following resolution : ** I, of this or that tribe, of this or 
that name, at the time of this eclipse of the sun or of the moon, 
desiring the fruit of this or that incantation, which I repeat with 
tho name of this or that divinity shall perform the rite of Purascha- 
rana in the form of repeated incantations lasting from the beginning 
to tho end of the eclipse" ; whereupon one should prepare one's seat, 
perform tho Nydsarite^*^ before the eclipse sets in, and then from 
tho beginning to the end of the eclipse repeat the chief incantation. 

**® This rito ivnsiats in repo«ting incantations and attributing special divi- 
nitios to ovory nionilK^r and part of the bovly. In pronouncing tho name of the 
god to which this iv that member is consecrated one must touch the different 
parts with tho forefinger of the right hand. 
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On the following day after having performed the nsual obligatory 
rites of bathing, &c. one mnst pronounce this resolution : *' In 
order to complete the incantations of the rite of Purascharana per- 
formed at the time of an eclipse by means of such and such a num- 
ber of incantations, I give burnt offerings in the ratio of tij to the 
number of incantations, make libations in the ratio of to to the 
number of burnt offerings, perform anointings in the ratio of tti to 
the number of libations, and meals to Brahmins in the ratio of lu to 
the number of anointings'* ; and then one should perform the burnt 
offerings and other rites, or instead of them repeat incantations in 
the ratio of 2 or 4 to 1 of the number ordered for each of those rites. 

On the day of the eclipse the son, or wife, &c. who has been 
ordered (by father, husband, Ac.) to perform as substitute the usual 
obligatory rites of bathing, &c., must pronounce the following reso- 
lution : "I of this or that name,**** of this or that tribe, in order to 
get the fruit accruing from bathing at the bcginniug of the eclipse, 
shall perform* the bath of the commencement of the eclipse ", and 
then he should instead of his father, <&c., bathe, make donations to 
Brahmins, &c. 

Those who do not perform the rite of Purascharana ought never- 
theless at the time of an eclipse to repeat the incantation taught by 
their spintual teacher, that of the name of their beloved divinity, 
and that of the Gayatri. If they fail to do so the incantations are 
defiled. 

Daring an eclipse, he who sleeps is punished by sickness ; he 
who pisses, by poverty ; ho who discharges excrements by becoming 
a worm (in the next stage of transmigration), he who has sexual 
intercourse by becoming a town swine,"* he who anoints him- 
self (with sweet oil) by leprosy, and he who eats by hell. 

The food which has been cooked before the eclipse should not be 
eaten after the eclipse, but thrown away. 

The water also which has stood (in pots) during an eclipse 
should be thrown away, as the penance called Kritchra is ordered to 
him who has drunk such water. 



*•* The name to be used is not that of liim or of her wlio acts as a substitute 
but of him for whom tlicy act. 

*•• A town flwinc ia more abominable than a wild or country swine on 
account of the fUthiness of its food. 
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Rico- water, curds, food fried in ghee or oil and milk which have 
been prepared before the eclipse, may be taken after the eclipse. 

At the time of an eclipse some of the holy Darbha-grass shonld 
be thrown into the ghee, and in the milk and other products of the 
cow (for preservation from defilement). 

Here is a description of the Defilement of Eclipses, 

At the time of a solar eclipse the four watches preceding the 
watch of the eclipse are defiled ; at that of a lunar eclipse the three 
watches preceding the watch of the eclipse are defiled. When a 
Bolar eclipse occurs in the first watch of the day, then one ought not 
to eat during the four watches of the preceding night ; when the 
eclipse occurs at the second watch of the day, should one not eat 
from the second watch of the preceding night. 

When a lunar eclipse occurs during the first watch (of the night), 
should one not eat from the second watch of the preceding day ; if 
the eclipse occurs during the second watch of the night, then 
should one not take food from the third watch of the preceding day. 

For children, aged and sick people the defilement of the eclipse 
lasts only half a watch or six Ghatikas. 

A strong man who cats at the time of this defilement must per- 
form a penance of a three days' fast. 

If one eats during the very time of the eclipse, one must perforin 
the Prijapatya *'* penance. 

If the moon rises when the eclipse has begun already, then one 
should abstain from food on the preceding day, as its four watches 
are defiled. 

Some people say that when there is a full eclipse of the moon, 
four watches are defiled, but that if it is a partial eclipse the defile- 
ment is only of three watches. 

When the moon sets during the time of an eclipse, one should 
regard the following text : " when either sun or moon set during 
the time of an eclipse, one should after their next day*s rising bathe 
and thus be purified and then do one's daily work.'* As the words 
" one should bathe and be purified" mean here that by bathing after 
the sun's or moon's disc has become visible, the previous defile- 



^"* Tho Prdjfipatya penanc« is the same as tho Foar-Feetod- Penance de- 
scribed in note 151 repeated thrice. 
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tnent (of the eclipse) is removed, mj opinion is, that before having 
previoQslj bathed after the moon or sun have become visible, one 
should not draw water or cook food. 

Some saj that as a householder who has a son ought not to fiftst 
at the time of the sun setting or rising during the time of the eclipse, 
he should avoid a defilement of six Muhurtas before the setting in 
of the eclipse and eat afterwards. 

Madhava, following the usual custom of the learned, says that 
even a householder who has a son should fast fully. This is the 
right teaching. 

If the sun sets during its eclipse, or the moon rises during its 
eclipse, one who keeps the sacrificial domestic fire should perform 
the " Worship of Wood and Fire, '* and in connection with it drink 
water, but cat no food. 

If the moon sets during its eclipse, then the daily bath, burnt 
offering, Sdc. must be performed on the next morning ; yet if from 
astronomical books or almanacs it appears that the eclipse is over in 
a very short time after the moon's setting, then one must bathe and 
perform the burnt offering after the eclipse is passed. If the eclipse 
(according to almanacs, &c.) lasts a longer time after the moon's 
setting so that it oversteps the time of the daily bumt-ofiering (i. e., 
the morning), then, following the rule given for the " rising when the 
eclipse has set in,*' it seems to me that he should perform the daily 
Sandhyd ^'* and burnt ofiering during the time of the eclipse, bathe 
at the time at which, according to almanacs, the eclipse ends, and 
perform the Brahma libations ^'^ and other usual daily obligatory 
rites. 

By performing the meal rite to Brahmins in honor of one's 
deceased ancestors, in connection with an eclipse falling on a Dark 
Moon Date, one gets both the fruit accruing from the meal rite to 
deceased ancestors, which ought to be performed on that Dark Moon 



'•♦ Tho Sandhyfi may bo said to be the most sacred ceremony of the ritnal 
of the Brahmins. It consists briefly in bathing ceremonies, incantations, 
oblations to gods, ancestors, ancient sages, demons, men, crows and the two 
dogs Shama and Shabala, in worship of the pcnatos, and prayers. For a full 
definition of this rite I beg to refer to my translation with annotations of the 
** Book of Sandhyd of the Big-Vedists," which will shortly be published. 

^"* The Brahma libation consists in pouring water on the ground as a 
refieshment to the gods, to ancestors, and to the ancient sages. 
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Date, and that of a meal rite to ancestors in connection with a solaif 
conjunction. 

K the Yearly or other Occasional meal rites to Brahmins in honor 
of one's deceased ancestors fall on the day of an eclipse, then, if one 
can do so, one should perform it with food. Bat if one cannot get 
Brahmins to eat the food, then one should perform it by giving them 
raw grain or gold (cf. note 177). 

Counting from one's own birth's solar conjunction (cf. chap. 11.) 
the eclipse which occurs during the third, the sixth, the tenth, and 
the eleventh solar conjunctions, is propitious ; that which occnrs 
during the second, fifth, seventh, and ninth solar conjimctions is 
middling ; and that which occurs during the first, fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth solar conjunctions is unpropitious. 

One on whose birth-solar-conjunction or on whose birth-star an 
eclipse occurs is very unfortunate. Let him perform the penance 
ordered by Garga^'° or the Disc- Donation-Rite, which is as follows: — 

At the time of a lunar eclipse he should make a lonar disc of 
silver and a serpent of gold, and at the time of a solar eclipse a solar 
disc of gold and a serpent of gold, and put them in a brass or copper 
pot filled with ghee ; then prepare a donation of sesamum, cloths, and 
the Brahmins- Gift, and pronounce the following resolution : * I 
make a donation of this disc, &c. in order to be freed frt>m all nn* 
luckiness coming from this or that eclipse which has fallen on my 
birth-star or my birth-solar-couj unction, and to get the benefit 
accruing from the echpse which occurs on one cf the eleven con- 
junctions." He should then meditate upon the Moon, the Sun, and 
the demon Rahu, worship and say : " O Thou tenebrous one! 
Thou destroyer of Moon and Sun, for the sake of this disc of gold 
avert all calamities from me ! Worship unto thee, O Thou harasser 
of the Moon I For the sake of this gift of a (golden) snake save me 
from the fear of the defilement (of this eclipse), O Thou Imperish- 
able son of Simhika I "^". Then giving those gifts to a Brahmin, 
whom he has already worshipped he should say : "In order to get a 
blessing and to destroy the unluckiness coming from this eclipse 
I give unto thee this golden snake in the form of Rahu (cf. note) 



*•• Garga is the name of an ancient Sage and author of Bules on Ritual. 
I am unable to ascertain the manner of the penance ordered bv him in this 
case and referred to in the text. 

**' The mother of Ruhu (cf. note 175), a ferocious feminine demon. 
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and this golden solar disc, or silver moon disc (if this eclipse is a 
Innar one), which are deposited in this brass vessel filled with butter, 
and add, according to my ability, sesamum, cloths, and the Brahmins* 
gift." It seems further to me that these donations should be made 
also then when the eclipse occurs in the fourth and other unlucky 
solar conjunctions. 

The man upon whose birbh-solar-conjunction or birth star an 
eclipse of the sun or moon falls, should not look at their disc so 
long as Rahu seizes upon them (of, note 175). Other people also 
should not look at the eclipse immediately, but only through a thin 
cloth or reflected in water. When there is a total eclipse of the 
moon, one sliould avoid performing joyful ceremonies (like marriages, 
&c.) for seven days, counting from the 12th of the half month to the 
8rd of the next half month ; if it is a total eclipse of the sun, the nine 
days between the 11th and the 4th should be rejected. If the eclipse 
is partial, three days should be rejected, beginning with the 14th. 

According to the degrees of the eclipse's magnitude, which can 
be ascertained in almanacs, <fec., more or less days should be rejected. 

If the moon or sun set during the eclipse, the previous three days 
are to be rejected. 

If the moon or sun rise during an eclipse, the following three 
days should be rejected. 

If the eclipse is total, the star which is in conjunction (with the 
moon) during the eclipse must be rejected, whenever it recurs during 
the six following months. 

If it is a quarter- eclipse (or a half eclipse), Ac, the star in 
conjunction should be rejected in the ratio of 1 J month per quarter. 

If one gives to the Brahmin that gift which one in one's Resolution 
bad made the vow to give only after the eclipse, one must give it 
doable. 

Thus is the thirty-first chapter, a description of Eclipses. 

Chapter XXXII. 
Rules for Bathing in the Sea. 

One may bathe in the sea on a Full Moon, Dark Moon and other 
such Dates, but one must avoid doing so on Fridays and Tuesdays. 

The holy fig tree and the sea may be worshipped but not touched, 
yet one may touch the first ou a Saturday and the last on the Dates 
of the moon's change. 
VOL. XV. 35 
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In connection with the Rite of Rama*s Bridge^ '^ bathing in the sea 
is not prohibited. 
For further rules on sea-bathing one should look in other works. 
Thus is the thirty-second chapter, rules for bathing in the sea. 

Chapter XXXIII. 

Rules concerning prohibition in connection with certain Tithis, 
Sidereal Lunar Mansions and Days. 

On the 7th Tithi one should not touch oil, wear black cloths, wash 
one's self with Emblic Myrabolan fruits, quarrel or eat one's food in 
copper vessels. 

On Joyful Tithis (like the 1st, the 6th, and the 11th) one should 
not anoint one's self with oil. 

On Worthless Tithis (the 4th, the 9th, and the 14th) one should not 
have one's hair shaved. 

On Victorious Tithis (the 3rd, the 8th, and the 13th) Shudras and 
other low caste people should not eat meat. 

On Full Tithis (the 6th, the 10th, and the Full Moon 15th) one 
should abstain from sexual intercourse. 

On Sundays anointing one's self with oil should be avoided. 

On Tuesdays one's hair should not be shaved. 

On Wednesday one should abstain from sexual intercourse. 

On the sidereal lunar mansions of Chitra, Hasta and Shravana one 
should avoid oil ; on that of Vishdkh^ as also on the 1st Tithi of both 
half months one should not shave one's face. On the sidereal lunar 
mansions of Magha, Krittikd Uttaraphalgnni, UttardshMha, and 
Uttardbhddrapada one should abstain from sexual intercourse . 

On the 7th Tithi one should not eat sesamum, nor make libations 
with water mixed with sesamum. 

Oh the 8th Tithi one should not eat cocoanuts. 

On the 9th Tithi one should not eat gourds. 

On the 10th Tithi one should not eat Patol cucumbers. ♦ 

On the llth Tithi one should not eat the Phaseolus Radiatus pulse. 

On the 12th Tithi one should not eat Cicer lentils. 

18 8 This rite of B6ma's Bridge refers to the pilgrimage made to the sacred 
place Rameshvara and to the bathing ceremonies which are performed there 
in the sea at a place supposed to be that where Bfima, with the help of the 
Ape-God Hannmfin and his host of Monkeys, built his bridge stretching from 
India's South Coast to Ceylon. 
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On the 13th Tithi one should not eat the Solanum Melongana 
Vegetable. 

He who uses i^ii, has intercourse with a woman, or eats meat on the 
Full Moon or Dark Moon Dates, on the day of a solar conjunction, 
and on*the 14th and 8th Tithis, will be born again in the womb of a 
low caste woman. 

On a Full Moon or Dark Moon Date, on the day of a solar con- 
junction' and on that of a Meal-Rite to Brahmins in honor of one's de- 
ceased ancestors, one should not wring one's cloths (after bathing). 
In the night one should not bring earth, cow-dung, or water. In the 
Evening Tide one should not bring the urine of the cow. 

On a Dark Moon Date and the other Dates of the Moon's change, 
one should necessarily make the sesamum oblation and perform the 
Donation Rite for one's own salvation. On those dates one should 
not study (the Vedas), but one must perform the Rite of Purifica- 
tion,"' the Sipping ceremony*'® and the Brahmdcharya-Rite.*** 

On the 1st Tithi, on the Dark Moon Date, on the 6th and 9th 
Tithis, on the day of a Meal-Rite to Brahmins in honor of one's de- 
ceased ancestors, on one's birth-day, on days of sacrifices, on fasting 
days, on Sundays and at the time of Mid-day-Bathing one should not 
cleanse one's teeth with a twig (cf. note 86). 

On days when one cannot get twigs or on days when cleansing one's 
teeth with a twig is forbidden, one should wash one's mouth with 
twelve mouthfuls of water or with tree-leaves. 

These prohibitions concern only the time of the Tithi, or of the 
Sidereal Lunar Conjunction, or of the days on which something is 
prohibited. 

Thus is the thirty-third chapter of the Ocean of Religious Rites, a 
list of prohibitions concerning certain Tithis, Sidereal Lunal Conjunc- 
tion, &c. 



* ' • This rito consists in going at least one mile away from one's house for 
evacuation. This must be done near a tree and on dry grass. After returning 
homo one must rub one's body with earth and bathe. 

* 'O The Sipping ceremony consists in sipping water with incantations to 
the honor of gods, deceased ancestors, ancient sages, &c. 

^** The Brahm&char}'a Bite consists in abstaining from sexual intercourse. 
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It is not for learned, wise, and industrious men who are conversant 
with the Miniiinsa^®* and the Dharnui&hastra^*® and can from their 
knowledge of previous writers j)erform their (religions) duties, that 
I have written this easy work, called the Dharniasindhu, hut rather 
for the stuj)id, the lazy, the ignorant who yet wish to know the rules of 
(their own) religion. 

May the Great Vittala (cf. note 2) he who is so kind to the faithful 
be pleased with my work. 

Those who wish to know and investigate the original texts used 
here may look in the Kaustubha, the Nirnayasindhu, the works of the 
great Madhava and others. 

Though tbere may be grammatical or other mistakes in this work 
yet it is worthy of being accepted with kindness and examined by the 
leanied ; for did not Vishnu himself accept the ])Oor Brahmin Sudama*s 
handful of rice though it was mixed with chaff? ^^* 

Thus is .the end of the first part of the work called Ocean of 
Religious Rites written (by me) tlie Priest Kashinatha and the sod 
of the Priest Ananta (cf. note Hi). 

May it be as a Burnt Offering to the Great Rama. 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 



*•' Mimanea is one of the great divisions of Hindu philosophy. It is 
divided into two i)art8 : the Purva-Minidnsa and the Uttara-Minidnsa. Our 
text hero refers to the first, the Purva-Miinilnsa, which is rather an interpre- 
tation of the vedic ritual than a philosophical work. 

*®3 Under this api>ellation are included all treatises on Hindu law and 
customs. 

*•* Tliis refers to an anecdote related in the Mahabhdrata of a. poor 
Brahmin who came to the incarnated Krishna in Dvaraka to pray for riche^ 
and happiness, and gained his pur))osc though he had with him to propitiate 
the incarnated Yishnu but a handful of coarse rice mixed with chaff. 
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Art. X. — Antiquarian Remains at Sopard and Padana. 

By BhaqvAnlXl Indbaji.* 



[Read 26th May 1882.] 



This paper ti'oats of two groups of antiquarian remains. One of 
these groups was found in and near the ancient city of SopAra, 
about five miles north of Bassein and thirty-seven miles north of 
Bombay. The other group belongs to Padana Hill, a great block 
of ti-ap in Salsette, about fifteen miles north of Bombay. 

In December 1881, I received from Mr. James M. Campbell, Com- 
piler of the Bombay Gazetteer^ some notes on remains at SoparA, and 
a rough sketch of a mound locally known as Buruda R&jacha KillA, 
that is, the Fort of the Basket-Making King. These notes and the 
sketch had been obtained through the kindness of Mr.W. B. Mulock, 
the Collector of Th&na, whose exertions, during the past year, have 
bi*ought to light a large number of inscribed SUhAra land grant 
stones and other early Hindu remains. 

Finding from the rough sketch that the Bumda Raja's fort was 
much like a stQpa, the desire overtook me of seeing Sopara, a name 
which, under slightly varying forms, occurs in the Nasik, Junnar, 
Karle, and NAnAghat inscriptions, but about which nothing has 
yet been written. On the seventh of February I went with Mr. 
Campbell to SopArA. We found three short inscriptions from a small 
hill to the south-west of the town known as VakAlA or Brahma 
Tekdi, saw several other remains, and satisfied ourselves that the 
Buruda King*s fort was a st^pa, and that SopArA was rich in 
objects of antiquarian interest. At our first hurried visit of one 
day we had not time to open the stikpa or to make a detailed search. 
We therefore returned to SopArA during the Easter holidays (April 
7 — 10) to make further inquiries and with the special object of open- 
ing the stikpa. During the four days we stayed at SopArA we opened 
the stApa and made a careful search for ancient remains. 

SopArA is a large village in the Bassein sub-division of the ThAna 
district. It lies about thirty-seven miles north of Bombay, and three 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Ratiram Durg&ram, B.A., for much help in prepariDg 
this paper for the press. 

YOL. XV. 36 
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and a half miles south-west of the Virar station on the Baroda railway. 
It appeal's as a holy city in Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain books, 
and as a wealthy city and emporium in Aparanta or the Konkana 
from B. c. 250 to about a.d. 1500. About the middle of the third 
century before Christ, Asoka sent to Aparanta one of his missionaries, 
Dhammai^khita (Sk. Dharmarakshita) the Yona or Yavana, that is 
the Greek or Baktrian. This missionary is said to have preached tho 
Buddhist faith to 70,000 hearers, of whom a thousand men and moi-e 
than a thousand women, all of them KshatH^^as, entei'ed the priest- 
hood.* Aparanta included, I believe, all the coast country from 
Navsari to Gokarna. It was bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the east ^onei^ally by the Sahyadris, though perhaps at times it in- 
cluded a little of the Deccan.*^ Of all this coast Sopara was the 
capital.^ It was the chief city as early as the time of Asoka, as in it 
were engraved his rock edicts, a fi-agmcnt of which was found in 
April 1882, and will hereafter be noticed in detail. I believe Dhamma- 
rakhita made Sopara the centre of his missionary effoi-ts, and that 
it was from Sopara that Buddhism spread over Western India.* 
It is worthy of note that Dhammarakhita was a Yona or Yavana ; 
and Asoka's choice of him as missionary to Aparanta seems to show 
that there was at that time a Yavana clement in the population of 
the western coast. In Asoka's time there was a Yavana ruler in 
Sui-Ashti-a or Kathiawar, with which Aparanta was closely connected 
by sea.* And in the first centuiy after Christ the Junjiarand Kurle 



^ Tumour's MaMwanso, 71, 73. Tho text runs : — 

* Tath&par§ntakAn Yon&n Dhammarakliitanaraakfin. 
# # # # * 

GantvAparAntakan Thero Yonako Dhammarakhito. 

Aggikhandhopaman Suttan Kathetva Jauamajjhago. 

So Sattati SaliassAn' PAno Tattha Samagatc. 

Dhamm&mata Mapayisi Dliainmadhammesu Kowiclo. 

Purisanan Saha*5sancha Itthiyocha Tatodhikft. 

Kliattiyanan Kulayewa Nikkhaniitwana Pabbajun.' 
^ iTjdian Antiqnaiy, YII. 259. 

3 The explanation of tho word AparAnta in the Yadava Kosha, ^TO"^?!!^ 
?l ^H | r^ R^ Tf ^^^^: seems to show that Surparaka was tho chief x)laoo 

in Aparfinta. Mallin/ltha's commentary on verse 53, Paghuvamsa, Canto iv. 

* It is curious to find the French friar Jordanus, 1500 years later (a. d. 
1320) writing of * Supera* as an important Christian missionary centre. 
Yule's Mirabilia V. Mr. J. M. Campbell. 

» Indian Antiquary, VII. 257. 
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cave inscn'ptions record gifts by Yavanas who had Indian names 
and were apparently settled in India. ^ 

Like seveml other places Sopara is honoui'ed in Buddhist books as 
the birth-place of Guutama Buddha in one of his pi-evious births, and 
as having been visited by Gautama duiing his last and greatest 
appearance on earth. Buddhist writera say that in one of his former 
births Gautama Buddha was Bodhisat SuppAi^ka,* and that at the 
i-equest of Punna (Sk. Purna), the son of a slave girl who had risen 
to be one of the chief merchants of Sopara (Siirpaitika), Gautama 
came to Sopara and had a temple built there in his honour. In the 
neighbourhood of Sopara he converted to Buddhism a Brahmanical 
sage named Vakkali, who lived on the ^lusalaka hill, and five hundred 
widows, to whom he gave his nails and some of his hair as i-elics, over 
which they built a stupa, which was called the Widows* Stupa or 
the Vakula Stupa. While at Sopara Gautama also converted to 
his faith two powei'ful Naga kings, KiTLshna' and Gnutama, who 
lived in the sea and harassed Sopara.* 

Brahmanical writings also speak of Surparaka as a holy place. 
The Mahabhru-ata mentions that while visiting various places on the 
western coast, -iVrjuna, the third of the Pandava brothei-s, came to the 
very holy Surparaka.* From there, crossing a little inlet of the sea, 
he reached a famous forest whei*e in times of yore the gods had per- 
formed austerities and pious kings had offered sacrifices. There ho 
saw the altar of Richika*s son, the foremost of bowmen, surrounded 
by crowds of ascetics, and worthy of worship by the pious. He saw 
the holy and pleasant shrines of Vasu, of the Marudganas, of Ashvin, 
Vaivasvat, Aditya, Kubei-a, Indi-a, Vishnu, Savitri, Vibhu, Bhava, 

1 Archeoological Survey of Western India, No. X., 82, 43, 55. 

* Hardy's Mannal of Buddhism, 13. The Mahftwanso calls it SnppArakapat- 
tanam whore Vijaya (b. c. 540 ?) landed. (Tumour, 46.) 

* The Kanheri or Krishnagiri Hill, "vvith the celebrated Buddhist caves, 
fifteen miles south-east of Sop&rA, perhaps takes its name from this Ndga king 
Krishna. 

* Legend of PAma in Bumouf's Introduction a THistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien, 235 — 274. 1 should not hero fail to record my obligations to Dr. 
DaCunha and lilr. Campbell for explaining to me the French original. 

* Mah&bhArata (Bom. Ed.) Vanaparva, Chap. CXVIII. The Calcutta 
Edition haa Surppdraka. The Harivamsa, (Chap. 39, verse 28, and Chap. 40, 
verse 39,) calls it Surpparaka, 500 bows (3,000 feet) broad and 500 arrows 
(1,500 feet) high, the height being, I believe, in consonance with the idea of 
Sanskrit poets that the palaces of largo cities touched, nav, supported the sky. 
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Chandra, Divakara, Vainina, the Sadhyaganas, Dh4tri, the Pitris, 
Rudiu with Ganas, Sai-asvati, Siddhagana, and other holy gods. 
He gave clothes and jewels to Brahmanas, returned to SdrpAraka, 
and fi'om SurpAi-aka went with his brothers by sea to the famons 
Prabhasa, or Somnatha Pattana in South Kathiawar. I have no 
doubt this Surpfiraka is Sopai^a. The fact that it is reckoned 
among the holy places on the western coast, and that Arjuna, 
coming from the south, is said to have gone from Surp&raka to 
Prabhasa, prove to my mind that the ancient Siirparaka is the 
present Sopara.^ 

Jain writers also mention Sopara. Their mythical king Srtpala 
married Tilakasundari, the daughter of king Mahasena of SopAra- 
kanagari." The well-known Jain priest and wi'iter Jinaprabhasiiri, 
who flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and compiled his work from old stories and personal observation, 
mentions Soparaka as one of the eighty-four holy places of the Jains. 
He notices that during the lifetime of that saint it had an image of 
Rishabhadeva, the fii'st mythical Tirthankara.* Of the eighty-four 
Jain sects or gachchhas, one is called Sorparaka gaclichhay or the 
sect which originated in Sopara.* 

Western India cave inscriptions contain six references to Sop&r&. 
A Karle inscription of the beginning of the fii'st century after Christ 
records a gift of money to make a pillar by Satimita, son of Nanda 
and nephew and disciple of the reverend Dhamutariya from Sopa- 



* Though I havo no hesitation in identifying SopArA with SArp&raka, I do 
not quite 8ce what place of Br&hmanical celebrity near Sopfird. is situated in a 
forest, reached from Sopfir/i by crossing a small arm of the sea, and has an 
altar of Jamadagni and shrines of Brahmanical gods and sacred bathing 
l)lacc8, itrthas. The legend of Purna mentions a place apparently near Sop&r& 
where five hundred Br&hmanical Kishis lived whom Budd ha converted to his 
faith. — (Bumouf's Introduction a I'llistoiro du Buddhisme Indion, 265.) 
Perhaps this may be the jjlace mentioned in the great epic as situated 
somewhere in the Kanlieri forest, a titict which still requires to be carefully 
explored. 

■ Srti>A]aoharita, Chap. III. The Jains still regard SopAr^ as holy, and not 
a few visit it as a place of pilgrimage. Some broken carved stones in Sonarbh&fc, 
about 200 yards south of the Buma Kunda (see below i>. 281 ) mark the site 
of one of the old Jain temples. 

> The text is ^^\K\ ^fiVd^ll^ ^^M^*<H|fiH|. 

* List of 84 Jain gachchhas or sects. 
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raka.^ UshavadAta, the son-in-law of the Kshatrapa Nahapuna, 
records in a NAsik cave inscription, in the beginning of the first 
centuiy after Christ, the gift of a rest-house with four doora and 
four verandahs, and an almshouse in Sorparaga. The same inscrip- 
tion mentions another g^t of 32,000 cocoa palms in Nanagola 
village to the mendicants of the Charaka order who lived in Rama- 
ttrtha in Sorparaga.* About the same time a Nunaghut inscription 
records the excavation of a cistern by one Gk)vindadasa of Sopai-aya.* 
A little later, about the middle of the fii-st century after Christ, 
inscription XII., in a cistern recess marked No. VII. in the Kanheri 
caves, records the gift of a cistern by the worshipper Samika, a 
merchant of Sopai'aka ; and, about the end of the second century 
inscription V. in Kanheri Cave III. records the gift of something in 
the district or dhdra of Soparaka. This ends the list of eai'ly Indian 
references to Sopai*a. 

Among foreign references the eai'liest and the most important is 
its identification with the Ophir of Solomon, made by Benfey and 
Beinaud. The point has been ably discussed by these and other 
scholars. I need only remark that the antiquarian remains found 
at Sopara strengthen the identification of Benfey and Reinaud.* 
The Greek geographer Ptolemy, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury after Chnst, has, among the Ariake ports, a Supai'a between Nusa- 
ripa (Naosari) and Simylla (Chemuda ?) which is very probably our 



^ This inscription has boon effaood and another carved below a small round 
hole which has been cut into the pillar. The later inscription may bo translat- 
ed, * The gift of a pillar containing relics by Sdtimita, nephew of the reverend 
Dhamatariya from Soi)Araka.' It seems from this that Dliamntariya died 
after the pillar and the first inscription wore carved; that a hole was 
cut into the pillar, and relics wore placed in the hole and the inscription 
changed. See my K&rle Cave Inscriptions VIII. and IX. in Arch. Sur. X. 32. 

' N4sik Inscription XIII. 

s NAnAgh&t Inscription VIII. The NtknilghAt is in the Sahy&dri hilla about 
half-way between the north-eastern and the sonth-eastern lines of the Peninsula 
railway. It was the old highway of trade between Paithana, the capital of the 
Deccan and SopAr&. I tmat, at an early date^ to have a paper on the N&nd>ghAt 
inacriptions ready for publication. Cf. Bombay Qazetter, XIV. 287 — 291. 

* Benfey in McCrindle's Periploa 127 ; Reland in Bitter's Erdkunde Asien, 
VIII. Pt. 2,386 ; Beinaud Memoir Sur 1' Inde, 222. Sir Henry Yule (Cathay, 1. 227) 
considers the connection between Ophir and SopArA plausible. A summary of 
the chief views held on the position of Ophir is given in the Bombay Qaxetieerf 
XV. 317. 
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Sopara.* About a Inindi-cd yoai-s later (a. T). 2l!7) the author o£ the 
Penplus of the Eiythrjeun sea notices Ouppai-a as a local mart 
l>etweeii 13ai*iigaza or Broaeli and Kiillieiia or KalyAn.* 

In the sixth century (5i5) the Gi*eck niei-chant and monk Kosmas 
Indikopleustes has a doubtful i-eferencc to Sopara under the name 
of Sibor near Kalliana.' In the beginning of the tenth century (915) 
the Arab tmveller Macudi mentions Subara along with Thdua and 
Saimur as coast towns where the Lar dialect was spoken.* About 
foHy years later, the Persian ti*avellers Ibn Ilaukal and Al Istakhri 
place Surbai-ah and Surabaya between Canibay and Sanjan, perhaps 
confusing it with Ulj)ar near Sunit." At the beginning of the 
eleventh century th(» Arab geogi-ai)her and tiiiveller Al Biruni {103C9 
calls it Sulmiti, and restores it to its right place, forty-eight miles 
south of Sanjan and forty north of Thana.** 

About sixty yeai's later, A. P. 1091- (Saka 1010), in the grant of the 
Silhaiu king Anantadeva, exenii)tion from tolls, at the ports of 
Siisthanaka, Nagapuiti, Surppanika, and Chemuli, was granted to 
ships belonging to two brothers, Bhilbhana and Dhanama, the minis- 
tci's of Anantadeva.' About the middle of the twelfth century 
(a. d. 1135 — 1145) Sopara (Suii^ai^aka) had the honour of sending 
the Konkaiia delegate, Tejakantha, to a literaiy congress held 
in Kashmir. The Konkaiia king who sent Tejakantha is named 
Aparaditya." About the middle of the twelfth centuiy the Afi*ican 



1 Bortius* rtok'iiiv, 108. 

• Goographiaj Votcris Scriptores, I. 30. 

5 Kosmas Tiidikopleustos quoted in Ynlo's Cathay, T. CLXXVIIT. This and 
tho thrco following? references T owe to the kinihiess of Mr. Campbell. 

* Elliot and Dowson, 1. 2L Prairies d' Or, I. 251, 381. 
» Elliot and Dowson, I. 30, 31. 

R<;inaud'8 Frappnents, 121 ; Elliot and Dowson, 1. CO. 
' Indian Antiijuar}', IX. 38. 

8 Jpumal B. B. R. A. S., XIT. Extra Numlxir CXV. Dr. Biihler (ditto 52) 
seems to identify this Apai*/lditya with the A])arfiditya of the Varol and ThAna 
stone inscriptions which arc dated Saka 1109 (a. d. 1187). Mr. Tolang (Ind. 
Ant., IX. 41-,) has doubted tho correctness of Dr. Biihlcr's identification. The 
kindness of Mr. Mulock enables me to settle the jioiut. Durinj^ tho current 
year Mr. Mukx^k has collected and placed at my disposal liftet»n Silhfira stone 
inscriptions which thi*ow much lij<ht on several unknown periods of North 
Konkana Bilhflra historj'. From these materials 1 am ])re luring a iuii>er which 
I hope, ere long, to have the honour of lajnng before the Society. One of these 
stones, found in tho village of ChAnjeh, near Urana. in the island of Karanjd. 
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geogi'aplier Al Idrisi describes Subara as a mile and a half from 
the sea, a veiy well-peopled city with a gi'cat trade, one of the 
emporiums of India.* In 1322 the traveller and missionary Friar 
Jordanus went from Thana to * Supera * on his way to Broach. He 
brought with him and buried the bodies of his four companions 
who had been killed by the Musalmans of Thana. There would 
seem to have been Christians at that time in SoparS, as the friars 
ai-e said to have been bui-ied in a church, and J6rdanus is said to 
have made many converts.* 

In the fifteenth centuiy, with the rest of the Thana coast, Sop&ra 
seems to have passed to the Musalman rulei-s of Ahmadabad. Early 
in tlie sixteenth century the building of the Musalman fort of Basscin, 
and later, under the Portuguese, the establishment at Bassein of the 
Coui-t of the General of the NoHh took from Soparil its former 
importance.* Of sevei-al coins I collected at Sopara about ten were 
of Shah Jahan (a. d. 1625 — 1658). They were squai-e in shape, made 
of white metal, and bore the legend of Shah Jahan in Persian. I 
lx}lieve these coins were perhaps struck at Sopai^l to replace the 
Portuguese white metal coins, which were current in this part of the 
country. I may mention that except here I have never found a 
white metal Moghal coin. (Plato II., fig 9.) 

These references prove that from B. c. 250 to about the end of 
the fifteenth century Sopara was not only a place of sanctity, 



rocorda a grant by king AparAditya in Saka 1060 (a. d. 1138). This Tirana 
AparAditya is different from the Apar&ditya of the Parel and Thkna stones 
(a. d. 1187). Between the two AparAdityas come two kings, Uaripdla, whoso 
name occurs in two unpublished stone inscriptions, dated Saka 1072 (a. d. 1160) 
and 1075 (a. d. 1153), and Mallik&rjuna, whose name occurs in two other 
unpublished stone inscriptions dated Saka 1078 and 1082 (a. d. 1156 and 
llOO). As Dr. Biihler fixes Mankha's dato between A. D. 1135 and 1145, there 
seems no doubt that the AparAditya mentioned in Mankha's book is the first 
or Urana AparAditya and not the second or Parol and Th&ua Apar&ditya, 

* Jaubert's Idrisi, I. 171 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. 85. 

" Mirabiliu, VI., VII. An extract from Dr. W. Germann's Thomas Christen, 
187, kindly supplied by the Rev. H. Bochura, S.J., places this beyond doubt, 
and shows that the Sop£rA church was dedicated to St. Thomas. 

•** In 1500 the Mirftt-i-Ahmadi has a doubtful reference to Sop&rA under the 
form Sorab, which is mentioned as a Konkana port trading with GnjarAt.— 
Bird's Mirdt^i'Ahmadi, 129. 
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but was one of the leading cities and trade centres on the western 
coast of India. 

The following statement shows the different forms under which 
the name Sop^ra occurs : — 



AUTHOEITY. 



SPELLING. 



Siiiyodgaraanasutra 

Mahawanso 

Legend of Purna 

YAdavakosha 

Mahabhai'ata (Bom. Ed.) 

! Srikanthacharita 

Sripalacharita 

Jinaprabhasuri 

I Karle Inscription 

jKanheri Inscnptions 

JList of 84 Grachchhas ... 

|Nasik Inscription 

Nanaghat Inscription . . . , 
Mahabhai-ata (Cal. Ed.) . 

Ptolemy , 

Periplus , 

Kosmas 

Silhai'a Copper-plate 

Ma9udi , 

Ibn Haukal 

Al Istakhri 

Al Biruni 

Al Idrisi 

Jordanus 



} 



1 



} 



Supparaka. 
Supparakapattanam. 
Surparaka. 
Surparaka. 

Surparaka. 

Soparakanagari. 

Soparaka. 

Sorparaka. 

Sorparaga. 

Sopai-aya. 

Surpparaka. 

Supara. 

Ouppara. 

Sibor (?) 

Surpparaka. 

Subara. 

Sui-ab^ya. 

Surb^rah. 

Subara. 

Supera. 



The modem village or country town which stands on the site of 
the old city is called Sopara. It lies on the west bank of a creek or 
back water which winds between the I'ailway bridge on the Bassein 
creek and the Vaitarna. Though Sopara is no longer a port, the old 
landing-place is still shown on a low mound about fifty yards east 
of the Bhatela lake to the east of the town. The part of the 
creek near Sopara is still called the Sopara creek, and at high 
tide boats of from ten to twelve tons still pass, within a mile of the 
town, both from the Vaitarna and the Bassein creek. 

Sopara has about 2,000 people and 600 houses. Of the people 
the class which has the most markedly local character are the 
Samvedi Brahmanas, who number about 4,000 in Sopara and the 
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neighbouring villages. They live as husbandmen and know nothing 
of the Sastras. They can be readily distinguished from the 
other inhabitants by their pentagonal faces and muscular fiumes. 
They have sixteen Qotras or family stocks, and four sub- 
divisions, Naik (Sk. N^yaka, leader), Vajhe (Sk. Upadhyaya, priest), 
Joshi (Sk. Jyotishi, astrologer), and BhatAre (Sk. Bhakta- 
kara (?), cook or cultivator). Besides the Hindu Samvedis there 
are others of the same caste who were converted to Christianity by 
the Portuguese. They are locally known as Kirastuun (fi<^dl^) , but 
in their surnames, dross, manners, and some religious pitictices they 
do not differ from their Hindu brethren. Another class of people 
who seem to have been long settled in SopAi-a are the BhandAris, 
or palm-juice drawers, a strong sturdy set of men. The rest of 
the upper class Hindus are probably more recent settlers, hkd& 
V&nis from Cambay, Palshe Brahmauas from the Deccan, and 
Srimlli Yanis and Br^hmanas from Gujarat. The Musalm&ns are 
an important class at Sopara. There is among them a strong trace of 
the Ndita or foreign element introduced by the Arab and Persian 
refugees and merchants who settled on the west coast of India 
chiefly between the eighth and the thirteenth centuries. 

Old Sopara spread far beyond the present town. The exact area 
cannot be made out, but the remains show that buildings stretched 
about a mile from east to west over modem Sopara and the neigh- 
bouring village of Gas. As in the modem town, most of the houses 
of old Sopara must have been built of wood, which when ruined 
leave no trace except their foundation plinths. It is this which 
at first sight gives SopSra so modem an air, but in various places 
examination brings to light sculptured and dressed stones, pieces of 
broken images and large old bricks, and, besides these, the surest sign 
of an old city, an extensive provision for storing water. Of seven 
reservoirs the four largest are the Bhatela, Chakrala, Kh&re or 
SiiTuoli, and Gas lakes, the last a great sheet of water 800 yards long 
by 120 broad, with two cross dams. Besides these reservoirs or lakes 
there are three old ponds or kundas, and several old wells. The kundus 
are R^makunda, Pokarana, and BoghaTirtha. Of these Ramakunda 
is the most important, and though much filled with earth, eleven 
stone steps may still be seen. On its banks are some Bruhmanical 
sculptures of about the eleventh or twelfth century. The pool, or 
kunda^ is still regarded as holy. It is the ' Ramatirtha in 
^orp&raga ' mentioned in Nfeik Cave Inscription XIII. Pokarana is 
VOL. XV. 37 
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a square reservoir built of dressed stones with steps on all four sides. 
Bogha Tirtha, also called Bud Talavdi, though now much filled with 
earth, seems to have been a well-built stone-lined reservoir. 

The Antiquities of Sopara come under four heads : — 

I. A fragment of the VTIIth of Asoka's Edicts . 

II. Inscribed stones at Vakala or Brahm& Hill. 

III. A brick Buddhist stiipa. 

rV. Sculptures at the Chakresvar temple. 

I. The Asoka Rock Edict* The most important discovery 
that has yet been made at Sopara is a broken block of basalt bearing 
a fragment of one of Asoka's edicts. The stone was found near the 
Bhatela pond to the east of the town close to the old landing-place. 
It appears to be a fragment of a large block of basalt. It has the 
remains of six lines in the Asoka character, which, when compared 
with other copies of Asoka*s edicts, proved to be part of the 
eighth edict. Plate I. gives a copy of the inscription. The dark 
letters are those preserved on the Sopara stone, the other letters 
are filled from the Gimar and other edicts. The copy shows that the 
fragment is about one-third of the original edict. 

The fourteen or fifteen edicts of Asoka which have been discovered 
in G-imar, Kapuredi-gadi, Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, have always 
been found in a group. In no case have separate edicts been found. 
For this reason I think that a complete set of edicts was inscribed 
in or near Sopara. After this fragment was discovered I made a 
careful search on the banks of the BhatellL pond. Many blocks of 
basalt were examined, some of them loose, others built into Musalman 
tombs, but on none of them were there traces of an inscription.* 
There is no large single rock near Sopara suited for engraving a 

* Bdla Miah, the police patel of Peldr, about five miles east of Sop&rft, told 
mo that ho believed the inscribed stone had lately been left near theBh&tel& 
pond by some one who had charge of the stone and had broken it, and was 
afraid his carelessness would be found out. This agrees with a story which many 
of the people of Sop4rft tell, that about ten years ago there was a large stone 
covered with letters near the brick st'dpa ; that an Assistant Collector ordered 
the patel of Sop^& to take special care of the stone, but that within the laat 
five or six years the stone has disappeared. Much inquiry has since been made 
at Sop&r&, but no trace of this stone has been found. This stone may have had 
part of the Asoka edicts, but it is also possible that a minute examination of 
the Mnsalmfin and Christian buildings in the neighbourhood may bring to 
light some more fragments. 
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set of edicts. The fragment fonnd seems to show that the edicts 
were engraved on the large blocks of basalt which are common in the 
neighbourhood of Sop&ra, and that the blocks were built together 
like a wall or a face of rock. In time the blocks must have ^ got 
separated, and then have been broken by the people for their petty 
wants, or have been used by Musalm&n or Christian builders. 

The fragment preserved is the lower left hand comer of the eighth 
edict. A nan*ow strip of the face of the stone on the extreme left has 
been broken o£E and has carried with it the first letters of three lines. 
All that remains are the beginnings of six lines. On filling in the 
missing lettera of these six lines from the edicts as found at Gimar, 
Kalsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dhauli, and Jaugad&, each line when entire 
seems to have contained from fifteen to twenty letters. From this 
it would seem that three four top lines have been lost, and that the 
original edict consisted of nine or ten lines. In the seventh 
line six letters seem to have been omitted at the first engi'aving, and 
to have been entered by the engraver in smaller size above the line. 
The form of the letters and the language of the inscription resemble 
the Gimar edict. As at GimAr the letter r is used instead of the w 
of the Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada edicts. 

To show what is missing in this fragment X give the transcripts of 
the edict from Gimar, Kalsi, Kapuredi-gadi, Dhauli, and Jaugadd, the 
last from a photograph kindly sent me by General Cunningham, the 
others as taken by myself from the originals. The numbers show 
the lines of the original inscriptions. 
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I would offer tlie following translation of tliis edict : — 

" For long, kings have started on pleasure tours where were (which 
'consisted of) the chase and other such amusements. For this reason 
a religious tour was started by the ten-years-installed king Piyadasi 
(Sk. Priyadarsi), dear to the gods, who had reached true 
knowledge. In which (tour) this happens : Visiting and making gifts 
to Brahmanas and to Buddhist monks, visiting old men, making gifts 
of gold, looking after the land and the people, giving instruction in 
religion and making inquiries as to (the state of) religion. By such 
means this (religious tour) becomes a source of gi'eat delight in 
other parts (of the dominions) of king Piyadasi (Sk. Priyadarsi) 
dear to the gods. '' 

In suppoi't of this translation I would offer the following 
remsirks : — 

arft^nrt 3fcfr Sk. ^rTd^I'dH'di * for long,' * a long time since.' 
Prof. Kern gives in Sanski'it 3rfJr^% aT^rf^ * in past times,* but 
this is unnecessary as the accusative of BpcTt is an accusative of time 
referring to 3png in the sense of * till,* thus Bff^^'dH'cir qr^ Rfli^l^ f 
J^rRrj:. like Inr ^5ft?f qft^ ^rff. 

<Ml4t — The Kalsi edict has here \<\h\ f^ which would show that 
t^Frt f^ was a term commonly used for a king.^ R^K^idT Sk 
R^KAfMf * on pleasure tours,* Kap. has ^^KAjHf sTPf— where the % 
is, I think, a mistake of the engraver for f^, the two letters 
being closely alike, and JfPf also in Dhauli which has Rflr&^ri 
•fpT is redundant, meaning * named,' * called.* 

oHTlJ Sk. ^znTrRfJ:. Kalsi and Dhauli have f^(3"f5^ and Kap. f^- 
p^j all of which stand for Sanskrit ft<*(^3:, a synonym for 
^qznf^J ^ ^h© sense of * started,* * went out.* qr^^ probably Sansk. 
3Tsr. Kap. ha* 3TrT which is no doubt af^r. Dhauli, too, appears to 
have had 3T«T as the first letter ar is distinct. Kalsi has f|^ which 
also must stand for f^ in the sense of b^T. The Kachchhi word for 
* here * is still f|Tf • 

Vc1 l R^*fl is I think a mistake of the engraver for qdlR^l^ft . Kalsi 
has ^Rf^ll'^ for Sansk. ff^Pr, a word which much resembles the 
present Kachchhi word for * such * ^^. Kap. has ^l^fl^ and Dhauli 
qfl^^FTlPr both for Sansk. fsim^. 



1 Ind. Ant., X. 108. 
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' ^^j? ^^' ^^^f^* Kalsi has ^, which is the same the ^T being 
dropped. Kap. has apT^ but Dhauli 5^ for Sansk. ^^ in the 
present tense, which would seem to show that pleasure tours were 
still in vogue at the time Priyadarat wrote. After j^ Dhauli 
and JaugadH have Ht which I think an expletive. 

^ Sk. 7^ K41si and Dhauli omit %, but Kap. has ^, and Jaugada 
& both for «ri: cT^ is used here] in the sense of TT^RC, ^FTT^^l * for 
that reason' or * therefore.* The meaning is that because the pleasure 
tours of former kings, which principally consisted of the chase and 
other such amusements, were a source of annoyance to the people, 
and caused loss of animal life, for that reason king Priyadarsi 
started a religious tour. 

ar?PT Sk. anm^ in the sense of * was started.' K&ki and SoparA 
have instead f^nsPTO which appears to stand for Sanskrit (^^^iflrfl. 
Kap. has R^TTPt and Dhauli {^m\^ for Sansk. Rc*lPf. Gimar is 
the only edict which has 3n?rft which on the analogy of f^^*lPTrTr 
and PRUirPt must be taken with >rt'??nrr and not with fWtftr as 
Messrs. Kern and Senart have done reading f5r for |^, though none 
of the five has an Anusvdra. I must therefore read ^t^ftftr^ in 
the sense of * by one who has reached tme knowledge.' I especially 
differ from these two great scholars in this point, as the l^dTpniT of 
Kalsi and Sop^rd, the RtoPt of Kap. and 0\m{M of Dhauli which 
are used for arrPT of Gim&r mean * started' or * was started' and go 
with VfH^rll and not with ^pjtf^ assuming there was an Anusvara. 
Another difficulty if ^f^ftf^ is adopted and fqn^ or f^Ml^tll taken 
with it, is that >|TnnTr has no verb. The * behold ' of M. Senart 
and * began ' of Prof. Kem are mere additions, there being nothing 
in the original for which they stand. The only difficulty I feel is 
about <^M*fiRR"*: W^ in the nominative case, where, according to 
my reading of the passage, the Sanskrit idiom would require ^^- 
trtfW%^ ^nrr. This must have been a Prakrit idiom. 

S^nsf Sansk. ^^rftcP^ may mean * of old men ' or * of the Theras' 
(Seniors). That the former meaning is intended, appears from j^tt' 
in Kap. and Sopard, 9^ in Dhauli and JaugadA, and r^>fpf in 
K&lsi, all of which stand for f^Rf; and we know that Asoka several 
times inculcates respect to old men in his edicts. f^i'^Mfil^MH 
Sk. f|<uqi4f^|^\||«| means * gifts of gold.' It seems here to have some 
technical ritualistic meaning. 
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STHM^^I f ^TTO ^^ means looking after the conntry and the 
people. 

djl^^i is a little difficult. Kalsi and Kap. have cT^^nTT. I believe 
it stands for diMNIri^ * by such means.* 

5%Tfrr may mean, * producing repeated desire' or * producing 
great desire.* It is a Bahuvrihi compound attributive to W^^lflT 
and may bo dissolved into ^IfRft rfrf^f^f ffT; or it may be an adverb 
ijjnff iffl 4'^I t M N ^ * so as to produce great pleasure.' Dhauli and 
JaugadA have xjr^ ^^pTr^ for i^ >y1<|f? where 3Tf*|Hr^ refers to the 
collective notion of all that Priyadai-si does in his religions tour. 

HPt 3T^ Sk. ^>r sp^r ' in other pai'ts (of his dominions),* that is, 
other than the part he visits at a pai-ticulai* time. 

The sense of the edict is that while the pleasure tours of 
former kings were disliked by the people on account of the forced 
labour, the exactions, the loss of animal life, and the general oppres- 
sion with which they were attended, Priyadarsl*s religious tours 
were so popular that, when he went to one part of his kingdom, the 
people of other parts considered the place where the king was 
touring highly fortunate, and longed to see him come to their part 
of his realm. 



A A 



II. Vakala or Brahmatekdi, the second object of anti- 
quarian interest in Sop&ra, Ls a basalt hillock about a mile south- 
west of Gas village ; it stretches from north to south, sloping gently 
westward, and ending towards the east in a steep i*ocky face. The 
hillock is thickly overgrown with karand (Carissa Carandas) bushes, 
with hero and there some brab-palm and rdyan (Mimusops Indica) 
trees. At the foot of one large rdyan troe are pieces of the pedestal 
of a medieval image later than the eleventh century. Brahm&tekdi, 
one of the names of the hill, suggests that the image may have 
been of Brahma. Near thLs rdyan tree is a flat level space where 
Brahmanas are fed in the discharge of vows and during scares 
caused by the outbreak of epidemic diseases. To the east of the hill 
is a small pond known as the Yakal& pond, from which the 
name of the hill is popularly derived. To the south-west is an old 
well called VLsrdl which is regarded as holy. At some distance to 
the west are two largo ponds much filled with silt, whose beds aie 
tilled during the hot weather. Further west, covered with bnudi 
wood, is Nirmal hill, with a modei*n temple of l^ankarichArys. 
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The chief objects of intei'est found on the Vakal& hill are four 
inscribed blocks of basalt, the letters much resembling those used in 
the f i-agment of the Asoka edict.* The inscriptions are all of the same 
age, and consist of personal names in the genitive case. (Plate II.) 

Inscription I, was found a little to the north of the largo rdyan 
tree, on a block of undressed basalt in shape an irregular hexagon, 
eighteen inches long and eighteen inches high. It lay by the side 
of several other blocks of basalt, which looked as if they had been 
ari'aiiged in a circle somewhat like a south Indian tomb. The 
inscnbed stone lay to the east of the circle, close to it., and 
apparently belonging to it. The stone was partly buried, but the 
inscnbed side was exposed. The lettera arc distinct and well 
prcserved. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Satrumardana. 

Note, — Satmniardana is a man's name. It is a name likely to have been 
Qsed by one of the warrior classes, moaning * killer of enemies.* 

Inscription II. was found on a block of basalt three feet long 
by two broad, about fifty yards to the west of the former stone. 
It was half buried and only three letters ^vore at fii-st visible. 
The letters are distinct, large, and well prcserved, 

Ti'anscript. 
Sanskrit, 

Translation, 

Of Data (Sk. Datta) the daughter of Bhlma. 

Note. — From the feminine form of tho genitive the word Dat& seems to be 
the name of a woman. 

Inscription III. was cut on a similar undressed block of basalt, 
about two feet broad, two and a luilf long and two feet high, which 
was found in Gas village, in front of the house of a Siimvedi 

^ The only letter which differs in form from the letters of the A?oka inscrip* 
lion is H". 

VOL. XV. 38 
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Kirastdn. Though now lying in G&s village and used as a bathing 
and washing stone, accoi'ding to the owner's story, it was brought 
from VakalA hill. The inscription, which consists of three lai^ge 
distinct letters, is of the same age as the two other inscriptions. 

Transcript. 

^^ 
Sanskrit. 

Ti'anslation. 
Of Badhu. 

^of«.— From the feminine form of the genitive the word seems to be a 
woman's name. 

Inscriptions IV. and V. are cut on two sides of an irregulajr 

block of basalt, about a foot and a half across and a foot and a half 

high, which lies in Gas village, in front of the dwelHngof Bftb Naik, 

a Samvcdi Brahmana. The owner of the house states that this 

stone was brought from the old pond at the eastern base of 

Vakala hiU. 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Kalavada, a Kotta. 

Note, — Koda (Sk. Kotta) is I believe a tribal name, and KalavAda the name 
of a man. About the time of this inscription the Koda tribe seems to have 
been widely spread over India. A coin, which I brought from S^hftranpore for 
the late Dr. BhAu Dfiji, has KdcUiaa engraved on both sides in letters much 
resembling the letters of this inscription. (Plato II., fig. 10.) At the end of the 
second century after Christ a Kotta king was reigning in Upper India. Skan- 
dagupta's inscription on the AllahAb^d pillar states that he punished the scion 
of a Kotta family in Pfitaliputra. ^ This would show that the Kottas were 
ruling in India for nearly 300 years. 

Inscription V. is cut on the other side of the same stone as Inscrip- 
tion IV. The letters are worn and somewhat dim. 

* This verse has not hitherto been properly rendered. It reads ^"^if j lirJ 
%^ <»lg^rt>^ S^m^r i^4r\\ , that is * (by whom)' while playing in PushpA. 
vhaya, ' (Pfitalii)utra) the scion of the Kotta family was, as it were, punished.' 
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Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Of Ugradeva. 

Hote. — Prom the fenrinino form of the genitive the word seems to be a 
woman's name. I cannot acooant for these two inscriptions being cat on the 
same stone except by supposing that the inscription originally cut becam^^ 
useless and was slightly defaced, and a second inscription cat on the other 
side. 

The fact that five inscriptions, three of them bearing the namea 
of women, and two of them bearing the names of men,, all in 
the genitive case, have been found in the VakftlH hill calls for 
explanation. As noticed above. Inscription I. is cut on a stono 
which lay close to a circle of undressed blocks of basalt, and appa- 
rently belonged to it. This seems to show that the circle is connected 
with Satrumardana, whose name is cai'ved on the stone in* the 
genitive case, and that in the same way the other inscribed stones 
originally belonged to other circles. Though the meaning of these 
circles of undressed stones is not certain they seem to be memorial 
circles, probably tombs. One of them was opened but yielded 
nothing except some enamelled pieces of earthenware. Two other 
circles on the hill top were also opened, but after digging two feet 
below tlie siu-face,. the work was stopped, as the ground was a mass 
of large Uocka of stone which seemed never to have been moved. 

These circles may have been empty memorial tombs,, or the 
contents may have been close to the surface and taken away. It is 
also possible that the contents may be below the level to which 
the digging- was carried. In any case, the circles seem to be tombs. 
As Inscription IV. gives the tribal name, they were perhaps Koda 
tombs, and front thfi form of the letters I think they are of the- 
second century before Christ. 

Vakalatekdi, the present name of the hill, looks as though it 
was originally Vakulat^kdi, or the hillock of the vakula ti-oo 
(Mimusops elenghi). The Buddhist legend of Punna (Sk. Puiiia), 
translated by the late M. Bumouf, notices that, on his way to SoparA,. 
Gautama went to a place, appai*ently near SoparA, where fivo 
hundred widows lived. He preached the law and converted them, 
to Boddhism. In answer to their pi-ayer, Grautama gave the widows 
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some of his hair and nails. The widows built a stilpa over the rrfics^ 
and the presiding goddess of Jetavana, who had come with G^utamay 
planted a branch of the vahida tree near the stiipa, and, from this^ 
besides as ' The Widows' Stupay* it came to be known as * The Vakula 
Stupa. ' May there not be some connection between this Vakula 
stiipa and the Vakala hill ? I did not find near or on the hill 
any vestige of a stilpa. But it is woi-thy of note that of the five 
Vakala inscriptions, three give the names of women. All are in 
the genitive case with some word undei'stood. I have taken the 
unexpressed word to be " tomb"; but it is possible that the inscrip- 
tions relate to the stnpa^ and that the unexpressed word is "gift," 
each stone marking the gift of the woman (perhaps one of tho 

widows of the legend) whose name it bears. 

A /\ 
III. BuTuda Rajacha Kota- — Burnda Rajacha Kota, or 

the Basket-Making King's Foi-t, is the name of a large brick 
mound about half a mile west of modem Sopara, on the east 
border of Mardes village. According to a local story, Sopara had 
once a Bumda king, who lived wiili his wife on this relic mound. 
He was a kindly king and lived a most simple life. He levied no 
taxes, and met his expenses from the sale of bamboo baskets 
which he made with his own hands. His wife was a sati and 
lived an equally simple life. If ever she wore oi-naments tlvey were of 
bamboo chips, or palm leaves. She used to fetch water on her 
own head, and her chastity and goodness enabled her to walk on 
the water and fill her jar from thc^ centre of the Chakrala lake, 
where the water was undisturbeii. The village women, well 
dressed and with rich ornaments, upbraided the simple queen 
for her bamboo and leaf ornaments, telling her that such orna- 
ments were unworthy of a queen, and that she should wear rich 
jewels and pearls. The queen asked her husband to give her 
ornaments like those worn by other women. The king said * Of 
what use are jewels ?' But the queen persisted, and he levied 
a betulnut fi'om eveiy house and gave her ornaments of betel.* 
Wearing them she went as usual to fetch water, but the unn'ghteons- 

* Beads, with delicate ornamental linos and like betolnitts in shape, are 
fonnd in the neigh bour}nK)il of So}){lr3, and are called by the people the Barada 
qnoen's ornnments. The story goes that these beads wore once of betel and 
are now of stone. They appear to bo clay ornaments which wore formerly 
nsed by the i^eople. (See Plato II., fig S.) 
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ness of which she had been guilty in obh'ging her hnsband to levy 
a tax on the people weighed her down, and aa she found she could not 
walk on the water she filled her jar at the muddy shore. The king 
asked why the water was muddy, and she told him that she had 
sunk when she tried to walk on the water and had filled her jar at 
the side of the lake. The king stopped the levy of the betel tax 
seeing that this was the result of his wife's forsaking her simple 
mode of life. 

It is said that his subjects once went to this simple king to 
reason with him because he had no army. The righteous king 
patiently replied that God was his protector. Some of his people 
dissatisfied with his answer banded together and came against the 
city as if about to attack it. The king was told that an invading 
army was advancing against the city. Without a sign of anger ho 
cleft with his knife some bamboos that were lying before him, and 
at that instant the band of his pretended enemies perished. The 
origin of this Buruda king's story may perhaps be the likeness 
in sound between the PrAkrit f|^^|^3T, a winnowing basket maker 
or Buinida (Sk. ^^^HT^) and ijy^ic^T the old name of Sop&ra. 

The Buruda Raja's fort is a large dome-topped mound in a rectan- 
gular enclosure, surrounded by a ruined wall, and about ten feet 
above the level of the road. Its original shape was a round plinth, 
from the centre of which with a terrace eighteen feet broad, rose a 
dome half a circle or nearly three-quai'ters of a ciixjle in shape. 
Most of the dome has fallen and hidden the plinth, while portions 
of both the plinth and the dome lie scattered on the ground. The 
whole appears like a small conical heap on a large mound of clay 
and brick. The height of the tope is about thirty-one feet and the 
diameter sixty-seven feet. The outline of the plinth is well preserv- 
ed on the east, and gives a fair idea of its original fonn. On the 
east of the terrace is the grave of one Ramjan Khdn, Sb fakir who 
lived on the tope, and who has a fragment of a Hindu temple as a 
head-stone. Karanj bushes and other trees have grown on the mound. 
The people say that till within the last fifty years the land round the 
tope was a thick wood, and that it was cleared and turned into a 
garden by a Pathan/aAriV named Shaikh Amir, who planted the jack, 
mango, and cocoanut ti-ees with which the tope is now surrounded. 
This Shaikh Amir was much respected for his supposed knowledge 
of alchemy and magic, and lived in a hut on the top of the plinth 
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near where RamjAn KhAn's grave now stands. He dug into the 
dome a pit about six feet deep, and large enough to hold four men 
whom he employed to rob for him at night, and whose plunder he 
kept in the pit. After a time the robbers were traced to the mound, 
the stolen property recovercd, and Shaikh Amir transported. After 
him the place was occupied by his disciple, Ramjan Khan, whose 
grave now stands on the top of the plinth. The tope and the sur- 
rounding piece of land is at present in the possession of the Musal- 
man community of Sopara. 

In opening the tope we fixed its centre and made a cutting- 
as nearly east and west as Ramjan Khan's grave would allow. 
Digging was begun from the top. In the first six feet were found 
a pair of scissoi's, a two-anna piece of 1841, Sivrai pice, fragments of" 
glass bottles and porcelain, and bones of sheep, all of them traces of 
Shaikh Amir's plunder. About eight feet wei^e dug on the first 
day and four moi*e on the second. On the morning of the third 
day (9th April 1882), at about eight or nine o'clock, in the centre of 
the dome, a little below the level of its base, the beginning of a built 
brick chamber was found. The chamber looked like a hollow brick 
pillar, three feet square, with a pyi*amidal top, the direction of *the 
walls cori*esponding with the cardinal points of the compass. Within 
the chamber, under about two feet of soft moist clay, was found a 
large circular stone coffer kept in its place by eight large bricks. 
On the top three large bricks were laid side by side, and below the 
coffer were some black spots as if the ground had been strewn with 
scented powder, before the coffer was laid in its place. Under the 
coffer were about four inches of soft clay, and then layer of bricks 
set in clay. These layers of bricks were dug out of the chamber to the 
depth of about thirteen feet, when the layers of loose bricks ceased. 
While taking out these bricks a frog was found in a small hollow in 
the clay about four feet below the coffer. It is of a different species 
from ordinary frogs. It is about an inch and a half long and has a 
reddish stripe down the back. The sides are dark green, the chest 
white, and the anns and legs ai'e dark speckled with white spots. 
A brick coloui*ed stripe passes over the eyes to the sides. The 
mouth was closed, and the seam of the closed part was of a sulphur 
colour. The throat throbbed violently. I believe it closely resem- 
bles a variety found in some of the old Kanliori cave cisterns.* 

^ The frog is at presout in the Victoria and Albert Museum at Byoolla. 
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Abont thirteen feet from the top, the base of the pillar was found 
to be laid with large baked bricks, which were fastened with cement 
to the bricks of the pillar walls. Fnrther digging was stopped, as 
there was little time at our disposal, and because we were anxious 
not to spoil the relic chamber by removing its sides. It is possible 
that further digging may bring to light some more remains. 

In Nepdl the ordinary Chattyas made at the present day hold no 
relics. In these CJiaityas, three stones, each with nine square holes 
containing the seven jewels and gold silver and other metals, are 
laid, one at the base of the mound, a second at the base of the dome, 
and a third under the top, which is generally called chuUi or sikha. 
Any relics which may have been kept in the top of the Sopar^ 
tope have disappeared. The relics that were found were near 
the level of the base of the dome. The relic chamber began about 
a foot below the base of the dome, and the coffer was two feet below 
the beginning of the chamber. It is possible that the seven jewels or 
some inscription may still be found at the foundation of the tope. 

After securing the relic box, the east foundation of the tope was 

cleared to determine its exact form. The clay and bricks which 

had fallen from above were removed, but nothing particular was 

noticed. A brick roughly shaped like an elephant was found, which 

perhaps stood by the steps which led up the plinth. Some brick 

moulding was also found, but the short time at our disposal did not 

allow us to clear the entire face of the plinth. It is possible if the 

whole side was cleared that some traces of the original shape might 
be found. 

. The plinth was about eighteen feet high, 268 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and its terrace was eighteen feet in breadth. The dome is in 
too ruinous a state to determine its original height. I believe it was 
about a semicircle of from fifteen to eighteen feet high, or it may 
be nearly a three-quarters globe, about thirty feet high. On the 
top of the dome there must have been a tee, perhaps about 
seven feet high. This would give a total height of about fifty-five 
feet from the base to the top of the tee. The tee would be crowned 
with umbrellas and flags. (See Plate III.) 

As regards the masonry of the tope, the outermost coating was 
of smooth bricks well set in carefully-prepared clay. A trace of this 
outer coating appears in the part of the east wall which was cleared. 
Ingide were layers of brick and clay, the proportion of bricks gra- 
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name 13 Abir. It is white in colour, and is mostly used in worship 
and for tin-owing abont dunng the Holi holidays. Another almond^ 
coloured scouted powder is called Padi in Gujar^ti and Ghisi in 
Hindi. It is laid in small cloth bags or paper covers to scent robes 
and rich clothes. The Deccan Abir, or Bukka, which is black in 
colour, is used in woi-ship and in rehgious meetings, such as Bhajanas, 
Kii'tanas, and Hardas Kathas, when it is applied to the foreheads 
of visitors.* The powder which the Jainas make is of a pale yellow 
colour. It is used for worship, for sprinkHng on newly-consecrated 
images, and on disciples when fii'st admitted to holy orders.* 

Of the eight images, the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or the 
Coming Buddha. Ilis imago is about five inches high by three and 
a half broad. Tliis is larger than the rest, which, with slight 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures arc seated on flat raised jDlatfonns, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch or canopy. The chief figure, or Maitreya Bodhi- 

• 

sattva, diilers greatly from the rest, whose genei'al character is much 
alike. His pedestal is higher, and it is squai^e instead of oval ; his 
right foot hangs over the edge of the pedestal ; he wears ornaments, 
and has a I'icli conical crown or tiara ; his crown is surrounded 
by a horse-shoe aureole, and his canopy is plain. All the other 
figui-ea are seated in the usual stifE cross-legged position, wearing a 



^ Tho \vhito Abir is made from tho following ingredients : the root of tho 
Andropogon muricatus, vdlOy tho tubor of tho Hodychium spicatum, kapuraJcd- 
chali, tho wood of tho Santalam album, chandana, and arro'WTOot or tho floor of 
cleared Sorghnni vulgare. Besides vdlo, kajmraMchali and chandana, Fadi car 
Ghisi is prc]>arcd from tho seeds of the Cerasns mahalcb, ghaunlaj the leaves 
and stom of the Artemisia indica, c?ai'no,tho wood of tho Piima deodora, devaddra, 
the tuber of tho Curcuma zorumbet, kachuro, tho dried flower bud of tho Caryo- 
phyllufl aromaticus, lavinga, and the fruit of tho Elettaria cardamoraum, elchi, 
Tho Deccan variety of Abir is made of the following three ingredients in 
addition to those used in preparing Padi : the wood of tho Aloexylum agalloc- 
hum, agara, the root of the Auoklandia costus, huth, the root of the Nardostachys 
Jatamansi, jattlrndsi, tho half Hquid balsam of tho Liquidamber orientale, 
seldrasa, and charcoal. 

' The Jain scented powder Vdsakhepa, or more properly YAsakshopa, is mado 
of sandalwood, saffron, musk, and Dryobalanops aromatica, hhiuiseni hardsa, 
Tho last two ingredients aro taken in very small quantities and mixed with 
saffron and water. They are rubbed on a stone slab by a largo piece of 
sandalwood, and a ball is prepared. This ball is dried, powdorod, and kopt in 
Bilk bags which oro specially mado for holding it. 
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wnistclotli, and with an ui^pcr robe drawn over the left slioiildcr. 
The expression of all is calm and unmoved, the hair looks as if close 
curled with a knob on the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. 
The hands are arranged in different positions, two of the i)Ositions 
being i-epeated. Each figure ix»presents a difTei-ent Buddha, the 
plume of leaves tliat crowns the canopy showing which of the 
Buddlias each imago ivpixjsents. All aix) coi)per castings, well- 
propoi'tioncd and clearly and gracefully fonned. The ears, tliough 
lai^ and heavy-lobed, ai*o not so unshapen or ugly as those of later 
images. And the leaves of the different hodhi ti-ees, which crown 
the canopies of the different Buddhas, are foraicd with extreme care 
and accuimcy. 

Maitre'ya Bodhisattva, or the Coming Buddha, the chief and largest 
image, is placed facing the west, because, on gaining Buddhahood, 
he will pass thi^ough the gi'cat eastern gateway, open the ivlic- 
chamber, and, from the gold casket, take out the fia elements of 
Sukj'amuni's bowl. Maitreya is represented as a Bodhisattva or 
Coining Buddha, not as a Buddha. He is seated on a high petlesftil. 
Hia right leg is lialf-dniwn across, the foot hanging down, the toe 
resting on a lotus. The left leg is doubled right across, the heel 
dra^\Ti back close to the body, and the sole half tui-ncd up. The 
right ann is stretched forward, the back of the open hand resting 
on the right knee in what is known as the Giving Position, or Vara- 
miidrd. The left hand, which is niised a little above tht^ elbow, 
holds, with much gi*ace, a bi'anch which ends above in lliroe iluwer 
heads. He weai^s a rich conical crown or tiara, and r«)und tho 
crown a detached aureole in shape like a hoi'se-shoe. He wears 
earrings, two necklaces, a sacred thread, amilets, bi^acelets, and 
anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of thick stnng, and round 
the hips and hanging in front is a fnnged belt. Over his head rises 
a horse-shoe ai'ch or canoj)y, with about half-way up a cross-bar or 
back-rest. (Plate V.) 

To the left, facing south-west, is Sakyamuni, the last or seventh 
Buddha. He sits, as he sat when he gained perfect knowledge ; 
his left hand is laid in his lap with up-tumed palm, his n'ght ann 
stretched in fi-ont, the palm laid on the right knee, and the finger- 
tips resting on the pedestal, in the Earth-Touching Po>iti(>n, or 
BkiitiparshamwJrd, From the centre of the arched cani)])y above 
him rise three sprigs of the ])eak-leaved pqyahty Ficuj* religiosu, 
Sikyamnni's Bndhi Tree. (Plate VI.) 
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mwlrd, or Toacliiiig Position, both raised to the chest, the tip of the 
left little finger can*j;ht between the points of the right thnmb and 
fust finji^er. Over his head hangs a bunch of pipalaf Ficus religiosa» 
leaves i*epresenting the tree under which he is sitting. On Ghtutama's 
right is Kasya]>a, dusky yellow in hue, with a dai*k grey robo 
covering both shouklers like a coat. His hands are in the Dhydna- 
tiiu'lrdj or !^^editating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned 
pah MS, the right hand above. His tree is an tulamhara, Ficus 
glomei*ata, witli faded fruit. On Kasyapa's i*ight ia Elanaka, amber 
brown, with a white rolx* drawn over the left shoulder, leaving the 
rig] it slioulder bare. His hands are in the Ahhuyamudrd, or Bless- 
ing Position, the right hfind i*aised to the right shoulder, the palm 
open and lield slightly forward : the left hand in the lap open and 
with n])tunied palm. His tree looks like a banyan, but it has no 
air-roots, and may be a pdkhddi or lyipri, Ficus infcctoria. On 
Kanaka's right is Krakuehehhanda who, like Kasyapa (No. 3), is 
Bhown in the Meditating Position. Ho is black with a white robe, 
which rises to the neck, covering both shoulders. His tree is the 
]Kltull, Bignonia suavoolens. On Ki*akuchchhanda's right is Via- 
vabhu, black in hue, wnth a white robe di-awnover his left shoulder. 
He sits like Kanaka (No. 4) in the Blessing Position. Over his head 
is a bunch of long deep green leaves, perhaps of the asokay Jonesia 
asoka, but they are difficult to identify. On Visvabhu's I'ight is a 
damaged figure of Sikhi, black, with a light coloured robe that 
fastens round the neck, covering both shouldei'S. Like Kasyapa (No, 
3) and Ki-akucliclihanda (No 5) his hands ai'e in the Meditating 
Position. His tree has disappeared. On Sikhi's right is Vipasyt^ 
black, with a wdiite robe di-awn across the left shoulder. Like 
Sakyamuni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hangs a bunch of sdla leaves, Shorea robusta, representing a 
poi-tion of the tree luider wdiich he is sitting. (Plates XVII. -XVIII.) 
In the copper casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of ciystal, and of gold. The copper 
casket is about six inches high, one-half of it body and the other 
half lid. The body is cnp-sha])ed vnth a flat base. The lid is 
slightly conical, and has two circles of hollow moulding about an inch 
and a half apart. At the back and at the front of the lid is a copper 
ring, and at the back Jind at the front of the body is a pair of similar 
copper rings. When the lid is shut, the three rings in front and the 
t he three idngs behind come into a straight line. At the back a copper 
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In the middle of the fourth string comes a white and purple 
amethyst cut in the form of a Buddhist trident, about W^ broad 
by a little more in length. On either side of the trident come two 
pairs of six-sided beryl beads. Next on the left comes a carbuncle, 
and on the right a small bead of dark red glass. Last comes on 
the right an irregular six-sided amethyst and on the left a flat 
round crystal. 

In the copper casket, among the stones, gold flowers, and scented 
powder, was a well-preserved unworn silver coin. It weighs thirty- 
four grains. On the obverse is a well made-male head looking to 
the right. The head-dress consists of a strap with a bunch of 
pearls on the forehead ; and from the temple locks of combed hair 
fall over the strap. Behind the head hangs a string knotted 
at the end, probably a braided lock of hair ; from the ear hangs 
a three-ringed ornament, one ring below another, falling to 
the neck. The beard and moustache are shaved, and the face 
looks about iovty yeai's of age. Round the face is a legend in 
ancient Nagari characters, much like the chai^cter used in Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave inscriptions of the first and second centuries 
after Chi-ist. The legend reads : — 

Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
* Of the illustrious Yajna Satakarni, the king Gotamiputra.' 
Yajnasri's title, as given in the Niisik and Kanheri cave inscriptions, 
is r^ %Tf^Jrf<f (Wt ^TSWrnr^l^, that is, * Of king Gotamiputra, the 
illustrious Yajna Sdtakarni.' The legend should, therefore, be read 
first from above the head down as far as the mouth, and again from 
the back of the neck to the middle of the bead. This would read as in 
Plate II., fig. 6. The reverse has, in the middle, a pyramidal symbol 
with three tiers of ciixjlcs, the lowest tier of three circles, the 
middle of two, and the highest of one, with a larger circle on the top. 
To the left is the usual Satakanii and Ujjain coin-symbol, of four 
circles joined by two cross lines. Above these two symbols are the 
sun with rays and a crescent moon, and below them is a waving 
serpent-like line. Round the symbols is the legend in characters 
exactly the same as on the obverse, and round the legend is a dot- 
VOL. XV. 40 
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ted circle. The impression on this side is imperfect, as the coin 
seems to have slipped while it was being stamped. Six letters of 
the legend are only pai'tly shown. The letters that appear entire 
are ^TMP< ii dj>Hli ? A|^«M*f^. Of these the in" of ^^TT^ and ^ of ii(d4>fl 
look like t\ ; both of these, I believe, are mistakes due to the engra- 
ver's ignorance of the chai-acter. Of the six letters, of which only 
the lower pai'ts appear, the sixth is evidently ^ and from their lower 
parts I believe that the otlicr letters are ^, ^, ^, q", sf, together 
forming the word •HtJi'^H- (Plate II., fig. 7.) 

In the absence of another specimen of this coin with the legend 
entire, the legend on the rcverse may be read : — 

Note. — The lower part of ^ appears ; then there is a long stroke, probably 
3 ; then another stroke, probably T j the lower parts of ^ and T are fairly 

distinct. 

Tra7islation, 

Yajna Satakarni, son of Gotam!, prince of Chaturapana. 
Note. — Chaturapana is, I believe, the name of Yajnasri's father. As the coin 
is stmck in imitation of the Kshatrapa coins, which give the name of the 
father, and as the Sdtakamis wore always called after their mothers, oare has 
been taken to give the names both of Yajnasrl's father and of his mother. 

The w^orknianship of the coin is good. The style is copied from 
the coins of the Kshati-apas, the diffeixince being in the bare head, 
the side locks, the bunch of pljarls, and the hanging braid of hair 
of the Satakarni king. 

The silver casket, which was inside of tlic copper casket, is about 
six inches high, with a diametei* in the middle of 4 J inches. It is in 
two x>arts, body and lid, the body 2f and the lid three inches in 
height. The body stands on a rim about half an inch high, and 
rises bowl-like till, near the lip, it is cut into a round groove about 
a quarter of an inch deep. The lid fits in this gi'oove, and is shaped 
like an inverted bowl. It I'ises in thi'ee tiei-s. The top of the third 
tier, which is flat and about an inch and a half across, ends in the 
middle in a pointed boss about one and a quarter inches high. The 
casket is made of pui*e silver, and weighs 7 oz. 29 grains. (Plate 
XIII., fig. 3.) 

In the space between the silver casket and the stone casket, 
were eighty-six gold flowers of 900 touch and weighing 188 grains. 
They are of eight different kinds, thii'ty-soven are plain ronnd 
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nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the riehest and most meritorious 
offering. While the images of the gods are cairied in procession, or 
while the wealthy or saintly dead are borne to the buming gi'ound, 
it is still the practice to scatter gold flowei-s mixed with real flowei-s, 
and to leave the gold flowers to be picked up by the poor. Again, 
on festive, religious, and other gi*eat occasions, when a ruler seated 
on an elephant passes in state through his capital, pei-sons sit behind 
him and throw over his head gold or silver flowers to bo sci'ambled 
for by the people. So also when a vow has been made to present a 
god with a pai-ticular kind of flower for a certain number of days, 
on the last day of the vow, instead of real flowei-s, flowera of gold 
are presented, as gold is the richest of offerings. The flowers in 
the Sopara caskets were placed there as offerings to the itjlics. 
How did it come that flowers were laid in all the caskets except in 
the stone casket? The ceremonial observed in la3'ing the relics 
in their place seems to have been this. Flowers wei*e dropped over 
the pieces of earthenware and the golden casket was closed ; 
flowers were dropped over the golden casket and the ci-ystal casket 
was closed. When the crvstal casket was closed flowers were 
strewn over it, but they had to be taken out as it was found that 
the stone casket fits the crystal casket too tightly to leave room for 
flowers. Again, when the stone casket was closed flowei*s were 
dropped into the silver casket, and when the silver casket was laid 
in the copper casket gold flowers were agjiin strewn. The number 
in the copper casket was specially large, as it included the flowers 
for which there was no room in the stone casket. In the copper cas- 
ket besides the gold flowei*s there were the thii-teen undrilled and 
thirty-one drilled stones, the sweet-scented powder, the gold image 
of Buddha, the inch or two of silver wii*e, and the patch of gold leaf 
and the coin* All of these were offenngs to the pieces of earthen- 
ware. The seven kinds of undrilled stones rei)resented, as has 
been noticed, an offering of seven jewels, and the drilled-stones 
probably represented the offeHng of a necklace ; the sweet-scented 
powder was an offenng of incense ; the silver v,\vq and the gold leaf 
were offerings of metal ; and the coin was an offering of money. 

Remarks. 

The objects of worship in whose honour the Rtnj>n was raised 
are beyond doubt the tiny pieces of eai-themwai'o. That so large 
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a stinicture slionld have been raised to pi-eserve so tiny and so few 
f i^agments of clay seems to me to prove that the builders of the relic 
mound believed them to be pieces of the begging bowl of the world- 
honoui-ed Gautama Buddha. 

That the builders of the stiq)a believed these pieces of earthen- 
wai'e to be fingments of Gautama's begging bowl is further proved 
by the circle of Buddhas that suri'ound the copper casket. The 
meaning of the circle of Buddhas is that Maitreya, the Coiniiig 
Buddha, has come, has entered the I'elic mound, and asks from 
Gautama his begging bowl in token that Gautama admits his claim 
to be Buddha. The other Buddhas s.ve present because it is the 
belief that Gautama's bowl had been passed from one Buddha to 
another as a symbol of the office of Buddha. 

The past and the future history of Gautama's bowl were told by an 
Indian Buddhist to the Chinese pilgiim Fah-Hian in the beginning 
of the fifth century. The Indian's account was that Buddha's bowl 
was first at Vaisali, the modern Vashada or Besarh, about twenty- 
five miles noHh-east of Patna. In Fah-Hian's time (a. d. 410) 
it was on the borders of Gandhjii^a in the Peshawara relic monnd- 
In about a hundi*ed years the bowl would go beyond the Oxus to the 
country of the western Yuechi. After a hundred years with the 
Yuechi it would pass (600) to Khoten east of Yarkanda. The 
eighth centuiy would find it at Koutche to the north of Khoten- 
In the ninth century it would be in China. In the tenth century 
it would pass to Ceylon, and in the eleventh century to Mid-India. 
It would then go to the paradise of Maitreya or the Coming Buddha 
in Tusita. Maitreya would say, with a sigh, * Gautama's bowl is 
come.' After seven days' worship the bowl would go back to India, 
and a sea di-agon would take it to his palace and keep it till Maitreya 
was about to become Buddha. It would then divide into four and 
return to the four rulei^s of the Air from whom it originally came. 
When Maitreya became Buddha the four kings of the Air woidd 
present him with the bowl. All future Buddhas would use it, and 
when the bowl disappeared the law of Buddha would perish.* 

It is well known that Gautama's bowl was held in great reverence 
by Buddhists. The bowl is the first object of worship in NeplLla on 
the four gift dsijB,yug adit ith is. The Khatmandu bowl is of silver 
and shaped like a somewhat rounded U. 

1 Beal's Fah Hian, 3e--38, 161—163. 
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It is about a foot in diameter and seven inches deep. Several 
sitting images of Buddha at Buddha Oaya hold shoi*t round bowls, 
narrow at the mouth, much like the copper bowls given to Nep^la 
Bhikshus at the time of initiation, dik^hd. In Ajanta Cave 
XVII. (scene 32), a painting of the fifth or sixth century, re- 
presents Gautama holding a bowl, and his wife YasodharA pushing 
forward their son R4hula to give Gautama alms.^ Fah Hian found 
a stone bowl held in great respect in Peshawai-a, and there are 
four other famous bowls in Ceylon, in China, in Kandahar, and in 
Ladak. All of these, except the Ladak bowl, are of stone, and most 
of them are whole bowls and of a very large size. The proper 
begging bowl of the Buddhist monk was either of iron or of clay. 
This and the fact that, as early as the second century after Christ, 
so few and such small fragments were deemed worthy of so grand a 
resting place, give the Sopara relics a better claim than any of their 
rivals to represent the begging bowl of Gautama Buddha, 

As no inscnption accompanied the relics, nothing can be said as 
to the builder of the ' stupa. As to the date when the stupa was 
built its shape is too ruined to let us say anything positive about it. 
What appears is a high cii'cular plinth, from which rises part of a 
dome, a shape which might resemble stUpas of the SAnchi period 
(b. c. 250-150), which consist of a circular plinth surmounted by a 
semi-circular dome ; but the quantity of brick and earth which covers 
the sides of the plinth leads me to think that the dome was larger, 
probably a three-quarter circle, akin in shape to the ddghohds found 
in Western India caves of Yajnaarl's time, the difference being in 
the greater breadth of terrace in the Sopara sttipa, a feature which 
seems to have been narrowed in the ca.Ye ddghohds from want of space. 
If no relics had been found, the form of the structure and the large 
bricks used in the building would have led me to assign the stupa to 
an earlier period. But the fact that no coins except one of Yajnasrl's, 
was found among the relics, makes it probable that the stiipa belongs 
to his time The coin is so fresh and well-preserved that it seems to 
be an unused specimen which was placed in the relic box as an exam- 
ple of the current coin of the time. Yajnasri's date has not been 
fixed. Three inscriptions belonging to Yajnasri's reign occur in 
Western India caves, one at Nasik and two at Kanheri. The Ndsik 

* See Frontispiece. Compare the bowls in Fergnsson and Burgess' Care 
Temples, woodcuts Nos. 64 and 59. 
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inscription No. 4 in Cave VIII. is dated the 7tli year of Yajnasri. 
It i*eads : — 

Trafislatto^i, 
On the first day of the third fortnight of the winter months, in 
the seventh year of the illustrious King, Loi-d Yajnasdtakarni, son 
of Gotami. 

In a second inscription in the great Cathedral Cave III. at Kanheri, 
the year is lost. The inscription reads : — 

r^Jr nf cTPr 

Tmntflation, 

Of King Gotami 

Of Satakaui, year 

Fifth foi*tnight of summer. 
The third inscription in Kanheri Cave LXXXI. is dated in the 
sixteenth year of Yajnasri. It reads : — 

Translation, 

On the fifth day of the first fortiiiglit of summer in the sixteenth 
yeiir of the illustrious king lord Yanasatakani, son of Gotami. 

The fonn of the letters and the architecture of the caves in which 
these inscri])tions occur leave no doubt that Yajnasri is a later king 
than Pulumayi VasishthiiJutra. As to Pulumayi's date, it is now 
becoming admitted by scholars tliat the Tiastanos of Ozene and the 
Sin Poleraaios of Bathana, mentioned by Ptolemy in his G«0|graphy, 
are Chashtana of Ujjain, the founder of the U jjain Kshatrapa dynasty 
and Srt Pulunulyi Yasishthiputi-a of Paithan of the Satakarni 
dynasty, and that, therefore, these wei-e two contemporary or 
nearly contemporary kings. Admitting that Ptolemy took many 
3'ears to collect the matei-ials for his gi-eat work, the date of 
these two kings cannot well be placed at moi^e than twenty-five 
years before Ptolemy. Ptolemy made astronomical observations 
in Alexandria in A. d. 139, and he sui-vived Antoninus, that is, he 
was alive in A. d. 161. Taking the date of Ptolemy's manhood at 
between A. d. 139 and A. d. 160, the two Indian kings whom he 
mentions may be placed some yeai's earlier. The dates on Kshatrapa 
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coins, which continue through a term of 300 year's, ahnost certainly 

belong to one of the two ei*as, Sam vat or Saka. Assuming the 

Kshati'apa ei'a to be Sanvat, that is B.C. 56, Chashtana*8 date, whoso 

year is about fifty, would be about b. c. G, that is, 1 i4 years before 

Ptolemy, taking Ptolemy at about a.d. 150. This is improbable, as 

Ptolemy would not have named, as the ruler of Ujjain, a king who 

had been dead nearly a hundi*ed and fifty yeara. On the other hand, 

as was accepted by the late Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Justice Newton, 

take the Saka era of a. d. 78 as the Kshatrapa era. This brings 

Chashtana with his fifty yeai^ to a.d. 128, from eleven to thirty-two 

years before Ptolemy, a very reasonable interval. This, then, is 

Pulnmayi*s date, and, as I have said above, there is no doubt that 

Yajna^rl comes a little laUir than Pulumayi. Though it is not settled 

how many years passed between Pulumuyi and Yajna^^ri, the form 

of the letters used in the inscriptions bearing Yajnasri's date, seems 

to show that Yajnasri was not much later. 1 incline to think that 

thoi'e was only one king between Pulumayi and YAjnasri, and that 

very probably this king is the Chataimpana who is mcytioued in 

the legend on the reverse of the Sopara coin as Yajnasi'i's father. 

A new inscription, which I have found above a cistern in the 

Nanaghat, mentions a king Chatuitipana Satakani, son of Vasithi. 

The inscription I'cads : — 

Travjicripf. 

(1) fir* K^\ ^{ffT^rrff ^diMH«d*flH 

(2) OT^ ffr \^ ?^?TtT^ ^^^ l^& \« 

(3) ^HciHH nfqiTfr ^^T^nr t^>f^ 

• L. 1 ^fffe" is evidently a mistake of tho engraver for ^TRrft. As the iij)|>er 
atroko of T in ^nm^l is a little curved, the name may be also read ^f11'+»*f. 
Anyhow it is a corruption of the Sanskrit naipe ChatUHhparna or Chitraparna. 

L. 2 FR" is an abbreviation for ^&. For ?TffW rca<l I^Jf tTT^. 

L. 3 For ^^T^fT read ^'T^'ih^. For iTfcriTff read ^Tl^fl. For ^^HT^ff road 

The fourth lino has t1f1*KH<inv4' which would seem to show that tho name of 
the N4nilgh£t mountain was Sata^^m (Sk. Saptagiri). But there can be another 
reading of the fourth line ^R'^^^i <r^T>rf 6 ff rTn^nrt Jp^. Acconling to 
tho 8andhi rules in Pr/ikrit an 3T is often dropped without making anv change 
in tho previous letter, thus the Sanskrit of this line would be ^\^\^T^\^>J^{^^ 
rnrr^rtn ^^ tlmt is, a water cistern here in the Tagara mountain, a meritoriouB 
gift of his (Damaghosha). This would bup{K>rt my [»revii>us i<lentiliration of 
Taf^ra with Junnar (Jounial B. B. R. A. 8., Xlll), as the Nau&gh&t is the 
direct pass between Junnar (Tagara) and the coast. 

VOL. XV. 41 
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Sanskrit* 
(3) ^ JT^^ ',i$M?I^HQlNt^ \^>^ : 

(4) qpft^^rcrr \^>^: 5nrfW[° v^^ ?mr?] «ri?r «nr 

To the perfect one. A water cistern the meritorions gift here in 
Satagara (Sk. Saptagiri or Tagara ?) mountain. The meritorioii» 
gift of the householder Damaghosha of KAmavana on the tenth day 
of the fifth foi-tnight of winter (in) the thirteenth (13th) year of 
king Chatai-apana Satakani (Sk. ^atakarni), son of Yasathi (Sk» 
Vasishthi). 

I believe that the Chatarapana or Chatarphana of this inscrip- 
tion is very probably tlie Chatarapana of the Sopar& coin. My 
reasons for this oi)inion ave : (1) the kii^ in the N&nftgh&t 
inscnption is called Satakani; (2) his maternal name is 

Vasathiputa ; (3) and the letters of the inscription resemble the 
lett€ra of the times of Yajnasri. The fii-st two points prove 
him to be a king of the Satakarni dynasty of Paithan ; the third 
point and the words ^cliM^^HI^ on the SopAra coin show him to be 
the father of Yajnasri. Chatanipana's maternal name of VAsishthi- 
putra, that is Vasishthi's son, probably shows him to be the younger 
brother and successor of Puluraayi Vasishthiputra. Again, a com- 
parison of the Sopara coin, with Kshatrapa coins brings out more 
clearly that Yajnasri was a contemporaiy of the Kshatrapas. Aa 
in Ksliati-apa coins the head on the obverae of the SopArft coin 
looks to the right ; while except the peculiar Satakarni symibol of 
four circles joined by a cross, the reverse shows all the usual Elsha- 
ti-apa symbols, the dotted circle, the pyi*amidal symbol with the 
rayed sun and crescent moon, and the waving line below. I have 
little doubt that the Sopara coin was struck on the model of Ksha- 
trapa coins of a type later than Chashtana. Of the later Kshatrapas, 
Iludnidaman*s coins are those which the Sopara coin most resembles 
in style and workmanship. I think Yajnasri was a contemporary 
of Rudradaman, and believe that he is the very SAtakarni mention* 
ed in Rudradaman's Giiiiar inscription as having been twice 
really concjuered.^ Probably Yajnasri made a successful inroad 
into KAthiawar from Aparanta by sea, but after a time was 

1 Ind. Ant. Vll., 202. 
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forced to withdraw. Anjbow, Radradiman's boast suggests that 
Rudradaman*a conquests over §&takarni involved a previous conquest 
of his territory bjr S itakarni. Another coin of Yajnasri which I have 
obtained from Amreli in Kathiawar supports this view (Plate II., 
fig. 7a). In the Amreli coin the head is a little worn, but the 
legend rtt nf^^J^W ^^Hld^l^il is fairly clear, though unfor- 
tunately the reverse has lost more of its legend than the Sop&rft 
ooin. It is trae that the finding of a coin does not prove that the 
place where the coin was found formed part of the territory of the 
king to whom the coin belongs. It is possible tliat for a time, 
however short, Yajnasr! did hold that part of K&thiawar, and that 
his coins were current there. From coins and inscriptions I have 
fixed Rudradaman*s reign as lasting from 70 to 100 of the 
Kshatrapa era.^ Taking, as suggested above, the Kshatrapa 
era to be the Saka era, Rudrad&man's date would be a.d. 148-178. 
The date of his contemporaiy Yajnasri would therefore be somewhere 
about the middle of Budradaman's reign, or A. D. 160, which 
approximately is the date of the stupa, 

I have still one difficulty to solve before fixing the middle of the 
second century after Christ as the age of the stupa. It is caused 
by the images which were found encircling the copper casket. 
As the images of the seven Buddhas are in a style of dress 
which did not vary, nothing can be said against their belonging 
to the time of Yajnasrf. With the image of Maitreya the case is 
different. We have no good specimens of the richer dress and 
Oii-naments in use during the second century after Christ. But 
comparing Maitreya's dress and ornaments with the specimens of 
Yajnasri *s time, of which there are many examples in the Kisik and 
Kanheri cav^s, the pyramidal crown, the sacred thread, the waist 
band and Maitreya's other ornaments differ greatly from the 
royal crown and corresponding details of dress and ornament in 
Yajnasri's time ; and closely resemble the dress and ornamentation 
of images of about the seventh or eighth century. I can explain this 
only by supposing that about the seventh or eighth century the 
tope was opened for repairs, when new images and probably new 
copper and silver caskets were put in instead of the old ones, which 
had been spoiled by damp and verdigris. 

^ Ind. Ant. YII. 267, 258. 
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IV. Sculptures near Chakresvara Temple— Abo^t 

half a milo north of modem SopSi*a, and about ' 500 yards 
north-east of the Buddhist sttqia, is a lake called the Chakresvra 
or Chakala Talav. About the middle of its west bank is a modem 
temple of Chaki'csvai'a Mahudeva, to which a collection of sculp- 
tured stones, varying in age from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
gives a special interest. The chief of the sculptured stones is a well 
carved statue of Bi*ahma, which leans against a large banyan tree 
facing the temple. The people say that this statue was found about 
thirty yeai-s ago in a field in Sonarbhat, about half a mile south-west 
of Sopani.* It mea.sures six feet four inches long by two feet 
biH^ad, and stands ei-ect with three heads and four arms. The 
three heads, a fi-ont and two side faces, have idchly carved tiaras. 
The fourth head is not shown, as it looks back. The middle face 
has a long pointed beard, the side faces ai^e hafrless* Of his four 
hands the right upper hand holds the sacrificial ladle or sruhj 
and the lower right hand a rosaiy ; in the left upper hand is a 
book roll, the Veda maimscnpt, and the left lower hand holda 
either a water jug, l-amamJahi^ or a ghi flask, Hjyasthdlu 
There are necklaces round the neck, armlets on the arms, braceleta 
on the wrists, and rings on the fingers. The dliotar or waisteloth i» 
fastened by a girdle round the waist. On the shoulder is a deer 
skin, the head of the deer appcai'iug on the chest below the right 
shoulder. The sacred thi*ead hangs like a thick strap in a wavingp 
line to the thigh. On each side below the knee is a female figure, 
probably Saviti'i and Sarasvati. Tlie figui-e on the visitor's right 
holds sacrificial fuel, samidh, and the figure on the left holds a 
fjln pot in the left hand and a ladle, srulc, in the right. Below this 
left hand figure is another figure with a sword in the right hand, 
and below the right-hand figui*e is a swan, the carrier and symbol of 
Bi-ahma. The image is well executed, but is not complete. The 
eanings and the minute carving of the armlets and braceleta 
have been left unfinished. 



^ Near where tlie imago of BrahniA. was found are the mins of a templo 
which, from a fallen image which looks like the Jain Devi Ambikft^ appears 
to have been a Jain temple. This spot is held saered and visited by Jains. At 
a little distance from the site of this Jain temple a headless Nandi wae foand» 
which with other remains in the SonftrbhAt, leads to the inference that there 
wore several Br&hmanical temples in this neighbourhood. The Nandi is no«p 
placed in front of Chakrefvara temple. 
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Under the banyan tree, close to Brahma's statnc, are several 
other sculptured stones. One of them is a standing cobra-hooded 
image of Pnrsvanatha, of the Digambara sect of the Jains. It is 
not later than the tenth century, perhaps older. About five feet 
to the south of the banyan tree is a modem shrine of Hanum&n, 
with verandahs on the four sides. On the verandahs are placed 
several old images. One of these, on the east verandah, facing 
the pond, is Haragauri or Siva and Parvat! (1' 10' X 1' ^'). 
Siva has four hands, a tiara, and an aureole. By the side of Parvati, 
on the right, is Ganesh, and below Ganesh is Kartikeya on a 
peacock. Near Haragauri, on the first stone facing the south, is 
an image of the Sun (2 ' 6'' X 2 ' ) standing on the heads of seven 
horses. The two hands are raised above the elbows and hold 
lotuses. Round the neck are rich necklaces, and a chaplet of beads 
falls below the knees. The end of the waist cloth hangs in heavy 
folds between the legs, and a well carved cloth is shown round tho 
thighs. Ho wears large and rich shoes, the peculiar symbol of the 
Sun god. Near the sun imago is a small well-carved figure of 
Chandraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara. Besides these there arc 
two saix memorial stones, and other broken sculptures* 



Part II. 



Ancient Inscriptions and Symbols on Padana HilL 

About eleven miles north of Bombay, eighteen miles south of 
SoparA, and three miles noith-east of Goregaon station on the 
Baroda railway, is a small range of hills whose northern extremity, 
jutting out towards the deserted village of Akurli, goes by tho 
name of Padana. The Mar^thi word Padana corresponds to tho 
GujarAti Padana and to the Hindi Paddva, and means a place 
of encampment. The name Padana has been given to this hill 
because during the rainy months the cattle from the neighbouring 
villages are taken to its dry flat top to save them from the 
mud and slime of the rice lands below/ Many similar places are 
called Padana. 



• * When I wiM on the hill top in Febniaiy, there was much dry cowdting 
which boys were collecting to toko to the fields for manure. 
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Padana hill is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of the sar- 
rounding rice lands. It rises with an easy slope from the west^ but 
on the east ends in a sheer cliff. To the south it is coimected 
with a range of small hills, and on the north falls gradually into the 
plain. The top mestsui^es about 350 feet fi*om north to south. It 
is somewhat broader in the south, naiTowing northwards with a 
gradual downward slope. On the west much of the hill top is on a 
slightly higher level, like a raised platform. The hill lies six mileB 
west of Elanheri, and the black cleft in which the Kanheri caves 
ai*e cut can be clearly seen. 

There is no building on the top of the hill. On the south appears 
something like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a 
circle of undressed stones. Neither of these are old foundations ; 
they are the sites of temporary huts erected during the rainy 
months by cattle keepers. At the base of the hill to the west is a 
pond with a broken dam which is almost dry in the fair season.^ 

The hill top contains the following objects of interest:— 

(1) A natural cave, 

(2) Symbols cut on the surface of the rock. 
(S) Inscriptions cut on the surface of the rock. 

Cave. — The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hill top, 
near the western edge. Over it grows a stunted tamarind, and at the 
foot of the tree are some signs of stone work. The cave faces north. 
Its enti-ance is almost choked with earth, and it looks like the hole 
of some small animal. I learnt fi*om the people of the neighbour- 
hood that Kdthodis in search of porcupine quills sometimes make their 
way into the cave, and they say there is space inside for sitting. 
The outside of the cave favours the truth of this statement of the 
Kathodis. If the mouth were opened the cave might be found to 
contain some objects of interest. 

Symbols. — There are eleven symbols carved in different parts of 
the hill top. (No. 1.) The footmarks o^ a cow and a calf are sixty feet 
east of the tamarind tree. The four feet of the cow with the hoofs 
marked are well cut in the rock, the cow facing north. The distance 
between the front and hind legs is two feet six inches. The 
forelegs are rather far apart, the distance between them beings 

^ The dam of this pond is said to have been made by Bh^n Basnl, cmoe the 
proprietor of Mal&d village. But as the pond seems to have been old, Bhia 
Basul probably repaired an older dam. 
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eight inches ; the hind legs are closer together, only two inches 
apart. Each hoof is about three inches long and about the same in 
breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of its feet 
seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and 
hind feet is one foot six inches. Each hoof measures an inch and 
a half long, and about the same in breadth. The distance between 
the two fore feet and between the two hind feet is about an inch. 
(See Plate I., fig. 1.) 

(2) The chakra or Buddhist wheel is cut about fifteen feet 
south of the cow*s feet. It has fifteen spokes and a double circle* 
The diameter of the wheel is 9J inches. (PI. I., fig. 2.) 

(3) Seventeen feet east of the chakra or Buddhist wheel, and 
on the east edge of the hill are two pairs of human feet facing 
each other, one pair smaller than the other. These feet are not 
cut in the way feet are usually carved ; they are either cut 
with shoes, champals, or perhaps the work is rough and un- 
finished. The larger pair faces west, each foot ten inches long by 
four inches broad. Facing it about two inches to the west is a smaller 
pair, each foot 8^ inches long by three inches broad. The people 
call these the footmarks of a husband and wife, navard-navariche 
p/nje, (Plate I., fig. 3.) 

(4) About three feet south of the two pairs of footmarks is a 
small conch shell, nine inches long and six inches broad in the middle. 
(Plate I., fig. 4.) 

(5) About fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a pair of 
child's feet going from south to north. The left foot is in front, and 
the right behind, as if the child was crossing a slit in the rock. 
The two feet are ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches long, 
with a breadth at the toes of 2| inches. These feet are very well 
carved. (Plate I., fig. 5.) 

(6) Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the child is a 
large conch shell, one foot seven inches long and nine inches broad 
in the middle. (Plate I., fig, 6.) 

(7) a <& b. About fourteen feet south of the large conch shell is 
a pair of large human footmarks, each mark being one foot long by 
five inches broad. They are on the eastern edge of the hill, and are 
the marks of some one leaping out towards the east. The right foot 
is five feet and five inches in front of the left. They are both well 
carved. In front of the hind footmark is Inscription £ in letters 



Plate m. 
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SanskHt. 

Ti-anslation. 

The western seat of the Vasaka mountaiii^ 

Note. — ^WT^ may bo a corruption of ^Tf^^, that is, for the rainy seaaon ;. bat 
1 think ^^f^ is tho original namo of Paclana hill. ^rpT properly means a 
pleauuro scat or garden. Here I think it is used in the sense of a pleasure seat^ 
as having been a favourite scat of some ascetic who used to sit on the hill top 
enjoying the view across to the sea. If ^l?l*{ meant a garden, something^ 
would have been added to say whether it was a gift, and if bo l>y whom it 
was given. Again there is a mention in another inscription of an eastern 

3iru^. 

Inscription B, 

Insci-iption B is about thirty feet south-east of inscription A. It is 
one foot ten inches long", and is wntten in two lines. The letters ai-e 
well cut and w^ell presei'ved of about the first century after Christ. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit. 

Translation. 

And the eastern pteasure seat of Kosikaya. 

Note. — Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kausikeya, that is son of Kan^ikt. 

This inscription tells us that the eastern 3TirR is of one Kosikaya. 
In Inscription A, a western ^TKR" is mentioned, as also the mountain 
whore it is, but not the pereon to whom it belongs. Here tho name 
of the person is also mentioned, while the ^ *and' at the end leaves 
no doubt that both ^TmT's are of Kosikaya. 

Inscription C. 

Insci'iption C, about twenty feet south of Inscnption B, is of 
one line three feet four inches long. The letters are large, deeply- 
cut and well preserved. From their form they appear to belong to 
the first century after Christ. 

TitinscHpt. 



■ \ 






^ . 



«. # «* « 






Bha^v^ni 
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Inscription F. 

Inscripi ion F is on the (visitor's) left of 7a. It is in Sanskx-it and 
records the same name asE, in well-cut lettere of about the second 
or third century after Christ. 

Ti'anscript. 

Musaladatta. 
This is the same name as in Inscription E, omitting his title of 
ft^ and adding the nominal afiix ^frf. 

Inscription G. 
Inscn'ption G is about nine inches to the (visitor's) n'ght of symbol 
7b. It is well-cut and well-preserved, and from the fonn of the letters 
appears to be of about the second or third century after Christ. 

Transcript. 
Sanskrit. 

Translation. 
Step of Bama. 

Note. — Ikamo is probably for Sanskrit Vikramah, which means a footstep. 
Even to the present day, the Mahdi'Ashtris iatcrchango ^ f or ^T as ?'®T for %aT 
(time), T?r for t^ (mad). 

In script 1071 H, 
Inscnption H is to the right of the Buddhist trident No. 8. 
It is carved in well-cut, w^ell-preserved lottei-s of the first century 
aft^r Christ. 

Transcript. 

Sanski'it. 

Translation. 
The symbol (or residence) of Nandi. 

Inscription I. 

Inscription I is below the trident It is well-cut and well-pre*r 
served in letters of the second or third century after Christ. 
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Transcript. 

Mnsaladatta. 
Knte. — The writer sooms at first to have loft out ^, and added it below 
between J and ^^ 

Inscription J. 

Inscription J is to the (visitor's) left of the trident. It is well- 
cut in letters of the second or third century after Christ, and is 

well-preserved. 

Transcript. 

J irusandhadat ta . 

Inscription K. 

Inscription K is to the (visitor's) left of 7b. It is in three lines. 
The letters ai*e small and not deeply cut. They are of about the fifth 
or sixth century after Christ. The inscription is the well-known 
Buddhist fonnula, Ye Dharma Hetu, &c. 

Transcript. 

Note. — In the formula as foand on the pedestals of several images of Bnddha 
at Buddha Gayil, the reading is y^ for ^ifr, ^^ ^ for ^^^ and 
TffXVTT' for HflN^^: '^^^ formula is differently interpreted by scholars. I 
translate it : The TathAgata (or similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) 
showed the object of those (that is thopreWous Buddhas) who took birth for the 
sake of religion, he (that is any of the Buddhas) also told what they 
forbade. So spake (literally A thus-speaker is) the Great Srama^a (Gautama) • 
Almost all the seal impressions in dried clay found by Mr. West in Kanhen 
Cave XIII. (Jour. B. B. E. A. S. VI. 157, Plate VII., figs. 1—21) had this formula, 
with the reading ^qf* as at Padana. According to this reading, which is also 

found at the end of several NepAlese Buddhist manuscripts, the sense would be : 
* The TathAgata (or similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) has shown the 
cause of those merits which are the result of some cause ; he has also shown 
what prevents merit (from accruing). So spake (liter&lly A thus-speaker is) the 
Great Srama^a (Gautama). Compare Ariana Antiqua, 51 ; Jour. Beng. A. S. 
IV., 132. 

Remarks. 

The origin of these symbols and inscriptions on the Padana hill 
is its natural cavern, whose solitude and the beautiful view 
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it commaiuls, probably recommended it to some ascetic. People 
may liave tried to preserve the memory of this ascetic by carving 
sym])()ls and inscriptions, or some ascetic living on the hill may 
have tried to confer lioliness upon it by connecting it "with stories 
of some former sage. The sage who lived on the hill, or, according 
to the second supposition, the imaginary sage for whom the story 
was got lip, was probably Musala or Musaladatta, whose name is 
twice carved near footmark 7a (Inscriptions E and F). This and 
the other footmark, 7b, are carved as if they were the feet of some 
one leaping off the east cliff towards Kanheii. These are I believe 
the chief symbols connected with the story. In the leg-end of the 
SoparA merchant Punna (Sk. Piirna), ti^anslated from Bnddhist 
manuscripts by the late M. Bumouf, it is said that when, at the 
req[uest of Punna (Sk. Puriia), Gautama came to Soparft, he visited 
several places in the neighbourhood. One of these places was the hill 
of Musalaka, on whicli lived a sage called Vakkali (Sk. Valkalin, or 
the bai'k-di-ess wcai-er). According to the stoiy, the sa^ saw 
Buddha from afar, when he was coming fi'om a hermitage of 600 
Rishis, and on seeing Gautama the thought arose in his heai*t, * Why 
should I not throw myself from the top of the hill ? * He threw 
himself dowTi, and Gautama caught him by his supernatural power 
and converted him.^ 1 have little doubt that the Musalaka hill of 
this story is our Padana hill, and that the footmarks (symbols 7a 
and 7b) ai-e those of the Yakkali who leapt over the cliff. Vas^ka, 
the name given in Inscription A, is probably the old name of the 
hill. The legend calls it the hill of Musalaka, from the sa^ who 
lived on it, and whose name is carved on the top. Vakkalt, the 
name given in the legend to the sage who lived on the hill, is 
a common noun, meaning the wearer of a dress made of bark. 
The question arises whether this Vakkali was Musala, or "whether 
Musala was the sage, who, to confer holiness on the hill, had 
the symbols connected with the story of Vakkali carved on its top. 
The legend does not explain this point. I incline to bielieve that 
Musala is the Vakkali, as his name 'the .sage Musala* is carved near 
footmark 7a in one (E) of the oldest inscriptions, not as a donor, 
but as though he were the pei*son whose footmark it is. Inscrip- 
tions F, G, and I, which are all of the same time and more than a 
century later than K, seem to show that an attempt was made to 
give a different colour to the story. Inscriptions F and I read ' Mu- 

* Bumouf 's Introduction A V Uiatoire du Buddhisme ludien, 167. 
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Ealadatta/ which may either mean * given by Musala,' or may be an 
attempt to make g^t^ a purely Brahmanical name by adding ^^. 
Inscription G, near footmark 7b, seems to imply an attempt to 
connect the mark with the story of Rama, the hero of the Ram&yana. 
Inscnption J, near the trident, which is of the same period, records 
the name of some one who does not seem to have any connection 
with Musala's stoiy. Inscription K is very late, of about the fifth 
or sixth century. It is the well-known Buddhist formula, and was 
probably carved by some late Buddhist visitor of the Mahayana 
school. It seems to have no connection with the other symbols. 

B, one of the two early inscriptions (1st centniy) runs, * And 
the eastern pleasui*e seat of Kosikaya.* Kosikaya may be a family 
name meaning * one of the Kausiki d}'nasty,* but it is more probably 
a maternal name, meaning the son of Kausikt. It is possible that 
it may be Musala*s own name, or the name of some sage connected 
with Musala. Inscription C * The mountain the residence of sages 
all about,' is a mere exaggeration, an attempt to confer greatness 
on the hill. This pi-actico is common. The Jainas say that thou- 
sands of their sages obtained absolution, muhtiy on the Gim^r and 
Satrunjaya hills. 

How the various symbols are connected with the story of Musa- 
laka we have no means of knowing. Bumouf 's legend gives us only 
the name of Musalaka, and allows us to draw an inference about the 
footmarks. To the other symbols it gives no clue. In the absence 
of materials I do not like to build on conjecture, but leave the matter 
to future research. This much seems pretty certain ; (1) that the old 
name of the Padana hill was V&saka ; (2) that it was also called the 
hill of Musalaka, because a sage of that name lived on its top ; (3) 
that the Buddhists probably regarded it as holy, believing it to be 
the scene of the story of Musalaka, whom Gautama came to see 
and converted ; and (4) that as it was believed to have been the 
residence of many sages, people of the Brahmanical religion probably 
regarded it as holy. 

From the inscriptions, the symbols and the legend of Pnnna (Sk. 
Piirna) the histoi-y of the Padana antiquities may be thus summa- 
rised. As the legend of PArna mentions a Brahmanical sage, and as 
thei-e is a natural cave on the hill top fit for the residence of an 
ascetic, it may be inferred that the hill was once the residence of a 
Brahmanical sage ; that some time later, about the first century after 
Christ, the footmarks and other symbols and the six inscnptions, A, 
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B. C. D. E ar.i H we-rt- csrvei v:* c^:.zj^v?::i the story of the sage urith 
Bud'iha : tL&: a"'-/::: a «:-^i:r:irT laT-rr an artemfit was made to con- 
nect ihe hill ai-i ::-i rfVTSrr.l^ ix-iih :Lr Br^zaanicad stoiyof R4iiui; 
and that in tL»? >'.x'h cvni jtt Bui Tni^ts probablv regarded the hill 
as h<>!v. as s-jme BuiiLi^: of the MaLivana school carved on it the 
"well-known Bui-ihi^t f'l-nmila. 

X'/TE. — T:ie fr^r.-ii'. i7r.::ir eli-w-n :•;• Ya::r«;-Ta the Comicff Baddha in the 
ScT.iri ?*ur-G «:urj-:--!5 ir^^: P-irna. :ie s-^n vf M^iHLra^ the glorr of SopArA 
ar*'i :Le aT-c-s'.'.e -.f B-^ L IListii ii. iLe K-.":rii:}a isee aljove, p. 275. Bamonfa 
Iiitrc'ia-iriiori. 23^i — '17 A. niav le. or nAv I:«?allv hare been claimed to be. 
Ma ;trt-va or :Le C'.irSz^^ B:;ilhi. iluiir^va U n-x aa aimiseible J'onn of 

• — • 

3L*:iiiTar.iT.a:ra. or ?:•:. vf ^-Lfciiriva-i : bu: :h.e 5::r.Llar::v of the name £avoim 
the SjsriTvriion :Li: PirL.'a was iiojl'v bi-'ic^ve-i lo be the Coming Bnddhm. 
This l>.-".:r:f -lii? s-ir-p.r: fr:ai :Le dvisil* of Pirna's life preaerved in M. 
BurT-ouTs Ir.:r»>I-o::;'i: :> Bn ill: 521. TLis si-.-rv of his life shows that P^na, 
the sou of M^i'.r&vaTi:. roso :o the hizhes: rank. He became a Bodhisanra €ir 
potential Bui Ir.a, &r:i is one of the nrst of Gastama's foSowere who will hold 
the office of B^i-i-iiia '.Le Lotus de la Bonce Loi. 122,1^). The high bcmour 
in which he was LeM is shown bv the fact that Hi wen Thsang found a 
ti'if-^ of Purnrim-iiirarai.: at Mathnrh. which was said to have been baUt 
bv A'^oka iJu*.:l-:.'s Memoirs I. 20S). At the same time there are several 
difficuliies in il.e wuv of the suggestion that the honour done to Maitreja 
in the Soj>ar4 it'^j-a is conuectei with a desire to show respect to PArna. 
Puriia's title as Bullha is Dharmaprabhbsa (I^e Lotus, 123)* not MaitreyiL 
It is stated (BumouTs Introduction, 55.102.) that the former name ofMaitreym 
was Ajita. or the Unconquerc i. and that he was a Br&hxnana, not like PArna, the 
son of a merchant. Furtl^cr in the iutn>.iuction 10 the Lotus of the Good Ijaw 
(Bumouf IL 1.. 2) among the being-3 who gather to hear Gautama's teaching, 
Purnamaitravaniputra appears as an Arhat and Maitreva appears as a 
Bo<IhisattTa Mah&^attva. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Burgess has stated in the Indian Antiquary 
for Angu-st 1S82 (Vol. XL, p. 236.) that Maitreva is often confoonded with 
Dliarrnniinibhasa. Dr. Burgess docs not give the authontv for this statement. 
If it is correct it greatly increases the probability that the prominent position 
given to Maitreva among the images that ^^ui'round the relics was due to the 
Ije'iif.'f that Purna, the apostle of Sop£r£, is the Coming Buddha. — (J. M. 
Campbell.) 



Art. XI. — MantMaradhammasattJuimy ilie only one existing Buddhist 
Law Book, compared with the Brahminical Mdnavadharnuudstram^ 
By Bey. Dr. A. Fuehrer. 



[Bead 27th Jane 1882.] 



I. 

The word " Manu," derived from the root " man,** to understand, 
and signifying " intelligent, ** is the name applied with various 
modifications to all the ancient law-givers of the Eastern world, from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Menam. Manu, according to 
the Brahmanic legend, was the son or g^ndson of Brahma, the first 
of created beings. Mann governed the world, and became the 
progenitor of all mankind. Taming fix)m the Ganges to the Nile, 
it will be found that the description given by Diodorus of the 
Egyptian Mneves, answers exactly to the account given in Burmese 
and Siamese mythology of the ascetic Manu. Mneves was the first 
law-giver ; he lived after the gods and heroes, when a change was 
made in the manner of life among men. He was a man of 
exalted soul, and a great promoter of civil society, which ho bene- 
fited by his laws. Those laws were unwiitten and received by him 
from the deity Hermes. 

So also according to the Burmese and Siamese legend, the origin- 
al inhabitants of the world lived in a state of perfect innocence and 
bliss. They gradually degenerated, until, for the repression of crime, 
it became necessary to establish a government among them. In 
the days of their first king arose Manu. Onginally a cowherd, ho 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship, but discovering after a 
time his own fallibility, he retired from the society of men, and 
on the boundary walls of the world he discovered " the Dham- 
masattham ** inscnbed in letters as large as elephants. This he 
copied and presented to the king. Such is the mythical Burmese 
account of the origin of " the Dhammasatfcbam,** or " Laws of Manu.** 
Although mainly of Indian origin, none of the Burmese Pali works 
which bear this name corresponds with the Samscrit Manavadhar- 
xnalastram, or *' Institutes of Manu.*' 

VOL. XT. 43 
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Concerning the time when, and the means by which the PAli 
Dhammasattham, which forms the basis of the greatest part of the 
still existing Bui-mese law books was first introduced into the valley 
of Irrawaddy, much remains to be discovered. Burman historians 
ascribe the introduction of the Dhammasattham " to their pro^ni- 
tors," who, they believe, migrated from the plains of Hindiist^ 
some five or six centuries before the Christian era. This is a pure 
myth, destitute probably of any foundation of truth, and invented 
in later days to support the pretensions of Burman monarchs to he 
the descendants of the solar kings of Oudh. 

As the Bui-mans received their religious literature originally 
through the Talaings from Ceylon about the fifth century A. D., it 
seems to be not improbable that some of their secular literature 
may have reached them from the same source. But inquiries which 
I have made through the Buddhist high-priest, Mr. Subhdti, in 
Colombo, as to whether there are now extant in that island any 
Pali works corresponding to the Burmese account of the Manns4ra- 
dhammasattham, have failed to elicit information on the subject. 
If any of the Burmese Dhammasats really possess such claims to 
antiquity as is asserted for them by Burman writers, it is clear 
that they must have been received through a Talaing mediuni, hut 
the national vanity of the Buimans, of course, prevents them from 
acknowledging then* indebtedness in this respect to the conquered 
race. 

Another hypothesis is that the Burmese dammasats date chiefly 
from the reign of the great king Anaw-i-a-hta, whose capital was 
at Pagahm in the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. Under 
this monarch there was a gi*eat revival of religion, literature, and 
architecture in Bimna, and communication with India and Ceylon 
appears to have been frequent. The fact that nearly all Burmese 
Dhammasats arc more Bi-ahminical than Buddhist, favours the 
supposition that the Bi^ahminical onginals were introduced from 
Manipur at this later peidod, when Brahmanism had regained the 
ascendancy over Buddhism in India. Thus the division of the 
people into castes is everywhere recognised by the Burmese dham- 
masats, whilst the equality of all men is one of the leading tenets 
of pure Buddhism. 

On the first annexation, 182G, to the British Indian Empire of 
pro\'inces inhabited by a Burman population, the Courts of Justice, 
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established in snch provinees, took as their guide, in cases where 
the parties were Buddhists, and the matter in dispute related to 
inheritance, partition, marriage, or religious usages, '* the law of 
the country." In recent legislative enactments, this " law of the 
country" has been inaccurately described as the ** Buddhist law." 
By section IV. of the Burma Courts Act, 1875, it is enacted, that 
" where in any suit or proceeding, it is necessary for any Court under 
this Act to decide any question regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, or caste, or any religious usage, or institution, the Bud- 
dhist law in cases where the parties are Buddhist shall form the 
rule of decision, except in so far as such law has by legislative enact- 
ment been altered or abolished, or is opposed to any custom having 
the force of law in British Burma. " 

The Buddhist law, properly so called, is contained in the Tipitaka, 
or the three baskets, divided into the Suttapitaka, or discourses and 
maxims of bakyamuni ; Vinayapi^aka, or books on morals and disci- 
pline ; and Abhidhammapitaka, or on metaphysics. Of these, the 
Vinayapitaka contains many passages that are law with regard to 
the religious usages of the people, but the rules that govern inheri- 
tance, partition, marriage, divorce, <fec., among the laity, are contained 
in totally distinct works known generally as " the Dhammasattham," 
or " the Dhammasattham of Manu," which form no portion of the 
Baddhist law. These works in fact, as stated before, are more 
Brahminical than Buddhist, and the term " Buddhist law" when 
applied to them is a misnomer. Of these Burmese dhammasats 
there are various versions with various titles. They profess gene- 
rally to be based on the PAli text of the Manusaradhammasattliam, 
the only one existing Buddhist law book, but contain also passages 
which have evidently been interpolated in later days to suit the 
changing forms of society. On^ of their prominent characteristics 
is a total want of systematic ari*angement. Various and often in- 
consistent provisions on cognate subjects are scattered hero and 
there throughout their pages, and topics the most incongruous are 
jumbled up together, forming a strange tndigesta moles of law and 
custom, ancient and modem, Hindu and Buddhist, Indian and 
Burman. 

Up to 1847 such books existed only on palm-Icaf manuscripts. 
In that year Dr. Richardson published at Maulmain an edition in 
Burmese with translation into English of the Manu-Kyay-Dham- 
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masat, and from that time until now this edition — second edition^ 
Rangoon, 1874 — has been the sole book of reference consulted by 
judges, both European and native, in matters relating to Barman 
law. This edition possesses much the same defects as other Bur- 
man works of the same nature. It is destitute of all attempt at 
arrangement. The provisions relating to adoption for example are 
found in four or five different parts of the work. Those on 
divorce in a dozen different places, in juxtaposition with some othev 
nncongenial subjects, such as debts or bailments, as if the book wero 
simply a collection of placita of different judgments, given in 
chronological sequence, and not according to the subject matter of 
the judgment. 

Bnrman libraries contain many Dhammasats or treatises on law, 
written on palra-Ieaves, which treatises ai-e looked upon as works of 
authority by native lawyers. "Wliilst such treatises exist only in thi» 
form, it need hardly be said that they are practically unavailable 
for the use either of the pubfic or the courts. The number of copies 
is limited, and the tedium of ponng over the hardly legible scratches 
on the palm-leaves is intolei^able to a European. It was therefore 
a most vahiablc undertaking, wisely initiated by Mr. J. D. Sandford, 
Judicial Commissioner of British Bunua, for collecting and rendering 
available all the sources of Buihnan law, so that they may ultimately 
be moulded into an intelligible and convenient shape. For he pro- 
posed to pnnt a certain number of these tix^atises, and so to inci^ease 
the genei-al knowledge of the sources of Burman law, as well as to 
furnish materials for tlic ultimate compilation of an authoritative 
work of refei^ence on Buddhist law, or on such branches of it as 
have been declaivd to form the rule of decision in Indian and 
Burman Courts. A sketch of the Burman text of the four best 
known Dhammasats, namely, of the Manu-Reng-Dhammasat, the 
Mann- Vannana-Dhammasat, the ^fanusura-Shwe-Myeen-Dhammasat 
and the Vinichchhayapakasani-Dhammasat, with such particulars 
regarding their authorship and ihitos as can be gathered from the 
works themselves, and the most geuemlly accepted Burman tradi- 
tion with respect to them, was published by Moung Tetto, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Tliayetmyo, under the superintendence of 
Colonel Horace A. Bi-owne, Commissioner of Pegu, in 1875-1877, 
at Rangoon. But it must be said that reliable information on 
these points is difficult to obtain. The palm- leaf manuscripts 
themselves are untrustworthy. Although the name of the tran- 
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scriber and the date of transcription is always carefully entered 
in each copy, such highly important facts as the name of the author 
and the date of compilation are generally omitted. These four law 
books, according to the preface to be based on the Pali Manus^ra- 
dammasattham, are therefore very useful for preparing a critical 
edition of the standard authority of Bhuddist law; but these 
editions show the same defects in all that regards arrangement as 
the abovemeutioned editions of the Manu-Kyay-Dhammasat. 

Dr. R. Rost, the well-known Chief Librarian of the India OflBce 
at London, has already called attention to the great value of the P&li 
Manusaradhammasattham in an article published, in 1850, in Prof. 
Weber's " Indischen Studien," Vol. I., 315-320. But since then the 
most yaluable Buddhist law book has been forgotten. During my 
stay in London in the winter of 1880-81, I copied in the British 
Museum and India Office six different Burmese palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, containing the whole Pdli text of the Manus&radhammasat- 
tham in Burmese characters, with a Burmese commentary by 
Manuraja. This text compared with the above-mentioned Burmese 
law books gives a rather correct text. Whilst as far as I know 
the law books in Siam, Java, and Bali are based on the same 
standard authority of the Pali Manusaradhammasattham it would 
be surely interesting to compare the different manuscripts with the 
Burmese in order to arrive at the correct text. But all my inquiries 
on this point through the English Ambassador, Mi\ Palgrave, at Ban- 
kok, and Dr. Van der Tuuk in Boeleleng, had no results. Therefore 
I have restoi*cd the Pali text of the old Manusliradhammasattham 
according to the Burmese sources as correctly as it was possible ; the 
text with an English translation I hope soon to publish. 

The pre-eminent importance of the Manusaradhammasattham 
makes it necessary to treat its relation to the Brahmanical Code 
of Manu as fully as the limits of a short time would allow ; thei^efore 
I shall give to-day as briefly as possible the contents of the only one 
existing Buddhist law book, and I shall try to show in a following 
paper how far the relation extends to the MAnavadharmaiastram 
and to the Codes of Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brihaspati, and more 
especially that Manusara used a more ancient version of Manu than 
that we now possess. 

The Code of Manusara contains according to my text 1,IS4 
flokas, and is divided into ten chapters, which treat of everything 
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relating to inherited property, partition, donations, marria^, sonSy 
divorce, and all other matters of Civil and Criminal law nzider the 
jnrisdiction of the Courts. 

The first chapter gives in 82 si okas the mythical origin of the 
Dhammasattham, and certain rules to be observed by jndges in the 
performance of their duties. The mythical origin of the ^work. is 
thus related in the preface : — In the time of king Mahasaniad4, the 
great original monarch of mankind, a Brahmana named Srahmadeva 
passed away from the Brahma heaven, and became a nobleman at 
the Court of Mahasamada. Perceiving at last that the world of men 
was desperately wicked, he abandoned his family and became a 
hermit, living in a cave in the Yasira hill, near the Mandagiri lake. 
There he was visited by a female Kinnara, a fabulous cringed 
semi-human being, whose blandishments ultimately overcame his 
asceticism, the result being that she bore him two sons, the elder of 
whom was named Subhadra, and the younger !Manusara. In conrse 
of time the Brahmana communicated to his children his intention 
of returning to the Bi-ahnia heaven. Their mother also, he said, 
would go Imck to Gandhappa, but they, the children, were to remain 
living as recluses until they perfectly acquainted themselves with 
the original sources of all knowledge which would be found inscrib- 
ed on the boundary wall of the world. They were then to proceed 
to the Coui-t of king Mahasamada, and to communicate the know- 
ledge they had so acquired to him. These instructions were carried 
out by his sons, Subhadi-a devoting himself es[)ecially to the study 
of natui-al science, and ^Manusara to law. The latter coming once 
to the great chain of the mountains Chakkavala, found the Code of 
Laws here set down, car\-ed in capital letters upon the rocks. Ho 
made a faithful copy of them, which upon his return he presented 
as an inestimable ti'casure to the great king Mahilsamad^, who 
being informed of the wonderful way in which they had been dis- 
covered, commanded them to be observed by all his subjects, and 
the Code was called Manusaradhammasattham. After this mythical 
period the work is said to have lx;en revised in the time of kinir 

Byumandhi — perhaps Vyomandhi instead of Vyomadhi (?) ^the 

third king of the Pagahm dynasty, who reigned no less than 75 
years at that capital in the end of the second and the beginning of 
the thii-d centuries of our era. Burman history records of this kuup 
that he erected many religious buildings and caused books of law to 
be compiled for the benefit of his people. Finally this Code, which 
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was written in Puli only, and kept in the island of Ceylon, always 
called Ramannadesa — perhaps a blending of Ramadesa and Ravan- 
nadesa (?)— was at length brought into the Burmese empire, and 
afterwards revised by Buddhaghosa in the time of the Toungu 
monarch Tsheng-bhyu-mya-sheng, who commenced to reign about 
1550 A.D. And such is the origin and history of the Dhammasat- 
tham. 

It is not difficult to prove that also this last part of the legend 
is invented ; for the name of Buddhaghosa should procure to this 
Civil and Penal Code the same authority as to the canonical books 
commented by him. The fact is that the original Code of Manusara 
was compiled in the time of king Vyomadhi, at the end of the 
third century a.d., and since then several times revised : the first 
time under king Anaw-ra-hta in the tenth century, the second time 
under king Tsheng-bhjra-mya-sheng in the sixteenth century, the 
third time under king Pha-lwon-meng-dara-gyee, known also as 
Raza-manie-tsula-daraka, or the founder of the Raza-manie- 
tsula Pagoda, the third of the second dynasty of Ava kings, who 
commenced to reign in 1G31 a.d. This last edition was prepared 
by a judge of some literary repute, who received the title of Manu- 
raza, and is generally known by the name of Manuraza-kaing- 
ywa-tsa. During the hundred years and more which elapsed be- 
tween the time of king Tha-lwon-meng-dara and Tsheng-bhyu-sheng 
of the Alompra dynasty, who reigned from 1763 until 1776 a.d., 
the text of the Manusara is said to have become corrupted in con- 
sequence of errors accumulating by repeated transcriptions. At 
the request of three priests, Wonna-dhamma-kyaw-deng, the prime 
minister at Ava undertook, 1770 a.d., the task of revising it, for 
the benefit of judges and people. 

After this there follow some admonitions and counsels to the 
judges for the regulation of their conduct ; such as not to yield 
to the movements of anger and hatred ; not to be blinded by the 
presents of clients, nor to propose in a judgment the hurt or ruin 
of any one, but only the fulfilling all the dispositions of the law ; 
to make themselves master of the statutes and laws contained in 
this Code before attempting to sit in judgment. To judges who 
act in this manner the esteem and praises of men are held out as a 
reward as well as happiness in future lives ; but if they do other- 
wise they will be hated by all, and after death will be condemned 
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to the abodes of the wicked. When judges are going to enter 
into the tribunal, they must raise up their eyes and handB to heaven. 
And when they are in the tribunal, they should not be ashamed 
to ask the opinions and advice of subordinate ministers as to the 
best and speediest means of satisfying the parties in a lawsuit. 
They must neither in their countenance . nor speech sho'w any 
regard to the wealth or dignity of either party, but must listen 
impartially to both ; nor must they be offended, if sometimes harsh 
words are used by the litigants towards them ; and with the 
greatest pinidence and sagacity they must hear all that is said 
either by the persons themselves concerned in the canse, or their 
lawyei's. The Code then goes on to speak of those who may act 
as judges. All pei*sons, whcthei* priests or prudent and pious men, 
may act in this capacity, provided they have those qualities which 
constitute a good judge, which are especially these : to be consider- 
ate, prudent, wise, eloquent and well versed in the law^s and 
statutes contained in this book. It then . proceeds to point out 
those who more commonly exercise the office of judge, and these 
are the governors of the cities, and the chiefs of the villages and 
their lieutenants, those who have made a study of the Dhamma- 
sattham, and arbitrators. After the chiefs of the viUages or the 
governors of towns have given their judgment in any cause, they 
may have recoui'se to another judge, and if the judge has been 
chosen by consent of both parties they must abide by his a^v^ard. 

After this follows the enumei-ation of the eighteen original causes 
of suits according to Manu and Narada : 1, i^ecovery of a debt ; 2, on 
deposits ; 3, sale without ownei^hip ; 4, stipulations among partners • 
6, I'ecoveiy of a gift ; 6, non-payment of wages ; 7, breach of order • 
8, rescission of purchase ; 9, non-delivery of a thing sold ; 10 breach 
of promised obedience ; 11, contests regarding boundaries ; 12 
violence ; 13, abuse ; 14, assault ; 15, duties of man and wife ; 16 
pai-tition of inlieritage ; 17, gambling with dice and living creatures • 
and 18, miscellaneous disputes. But it must be said that Manusftra 
does not bind himself - strictly to the order kept in enumerating 
these titles of law. 

The second chapter speaks in 77 slokas of the rules to be observed 
in giving donations and promises. 

The third chapter contains 95 slokas, and presents an account of 
heirships, and the seven ways of dividing them among the 
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The following are the cases provided for in this section. How 
property is to be divided : 1, after the death of the father among 
the mother, sons, and daughters ; 2, among the mother and daughters ; 

3, after the death of the mother between the father and sons ; 4, 
between the father and daughters ; 5, after the death of both 
par^fKs among the sons and daughters ; 6, what proportion the 
sons of a former husband, or 7, the sons of a former wife, must 
receive. 

The fourth chapter treats in 150 slokas of the rules to be regarded 
in performing the solemnization of marriage, of the duties of man 
and wife, of the different cases of divorce, fornication, violation, <fec. 

The fifth chapter speaks in 95 slokas of the fines which those 
must pay who insult, assault, or strike, or wound persons in con- 
ditions superior to their own. 

The sixth chapter contains in 136 slokas the rules of recovering a 
debt, of interest on money, of deposits, including the rules of 
evidence by writing, by witnesses, and of ordeals by balance, water, 
fire, and poison. 

The seventh chapter discusses in 113 slokas the rules to be observ- 
ed regarding theft, lying and deceit. 

The eighth chapter deals in 111 slokas with the rules in re- 
gard to the sale of slaves. There are seven kinds of slaves who are 
bound to render personal services to their masters : 1, those who are 
bought with money ; 2, the children of a female slave living in a 
family ; 3, slaves by birth, that is, those whoso parents are slaves ; 

4, slaves given as presents ; 5, those who make themselves slaves to 
deliver themselves from some trouble ; G, those who in times of 
scarcity are dependent on others for their support ; and 7, those who 
hire themselves out for daily or monthly labour. Manu also knows 
this seven-fold division of bondage, whilst Narada distinguishes 
between fifteen forms of slavery. There are two species of slavery, 
one temporary, the other perpetual ; a man may be sold in both 
these kinds of slavery. 

The ninth chapter refers in 95 slokas to the rules to lye observed 
in laying wages and gambling with dice and living creatures. 

The tenth chapter contains in 180 slokas miscellaneous disputes 
or sundries, and gives rules of the different kinds of buying, 
selling, borrowing, &c. The introduction of such a title as this is 
VOL. XV. 44 
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a sign of expansion of the original limits of legislation, and 
proves as dLstinctly as possible the presumption that MannsAra- 
used for the compilation of his work not only the Code of Manu, 
but also the more recent Codes of Yajnavalkya and Narada. 

This is a short account of the most valuable Digest of Buddhist 
Law, and in a following paper I shall compare it with the different 
codes of Brahminical Law. 



\ 
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Aet. XII. — Oil a Hoard of Coins found at Broach, By Sargeon- 
Major 0. Codbinqton, M.D., M.R.A.S., Secretary. 



[Read 10th October 1882.] 



This treasure was found last March by labourers who were dig- 
ging a tank in the compound of the Jamat Khana building of the 
Parsi Panchayet, near the Police Lines and the Borwad or street 
of the Borahs. A man^s pick struck against an old brass pot, and 
the workmen suspecting it contained treasure, immediately covered 
the earth over it again, and leaving it began to work in another 
spot. In the evening they returned, removed the vessel and 
after taking out the contents, threw it into the river. It was 
therefore seen only by the workmen, but from their account it was 
an ordinary old brass lota. The hoard consisted of 448 entire and 
some pieces of gold coins, 4 small ingots of gold, and about 1,200 
silver coins and pieces. 

The collection includes coins of Genoa, Venice, Egypt, Armenia, 
Persia and Delhi ; and all, with the exception of one Khalif coin 
of a previous century, are of dates comprised within the period 
between A. h. 658 and 782, or a.d. 1260 to 1380. 

From all the coins being of so nearly the same age, although 
of such different countries, we may conclude that the deposit was 
made soon after the date of the most recent one— that is, towards 
the end of the fourteenth century ; and from the description of the 
money, we may suppose that the owner was a merchant engaged 
in foreign trade with the West at Broach, then the great emporium 
for such traffic on this coast, his transactions being with Africa and 
Arabia on the one side and the interior of India on the other. 

GOLD COINS. 

IIavlok Sdltanb. — Bahbee Dtnastt.— 367 gold coins belong 
to this group, comprising good and some very fine specimens of 
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the coinage of 13 out of the 25 Sultans of the dynasty — viz., 5th, 
8th, 10th, 14th, IGth, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 
24th. Thus only 7 Sultans who reigned in the period A. H. 658 
to 782 are unrepi-esented in the collection. Of these the 6th and 
7tli Sultans were on the throne about one year each, the 9th three 
years, the 11th two yeans, the 12th two years, the 13th one year, and 
the 1 5ih but a few months — that is, altogether only abont ten 
years. 

In the British Museum collection, according to the Catalogue pnb* 
lishcd ill 1879, there are no coins of the 6th, 7th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th Sultans, and but one gold and one silver of the 9th, 
one silver of the 11th, and one silver of the 12th, so no doubt the 
coinage of these Maniluks is very rare. We are fortunate in having 
in this collection gold coins of Seyf-ed-deen KaMoon th'e 8th, 
Seyf-ed-decn A])<)o Bekr the 14th, Ndsir Shihab-ed-deen Ahmad 
the 16th, and El-Kamil Seyf-ed-deen Shaaban the 18th Sultan, of 
which there one none in the British Museum Catalogue, and several 
vai'ieties of the coinage of some other Mamluk kings. 

The following is the list : — 

Edii-Diiaiiir Rukn-ed-deen Beybars, 5th Sultan. 
No. 1. (Fig. I.)— No mint or year. 

Olv. — Area, within double Ohv. — Area, within donble 

circle — circle — 

j*Lclll 



eH^j*^ * Beneath, Lion to left. 

Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

Size, -95 ; weight, 97-5.* 

The Icf'-cnds on this coin are similar to those of a silver coin in 
Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 481. 



• Sizes are given in inches and decimals ; weights in grains and deouoMdo. 
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El-Man80or Setf-ed-deen KalA-oon, 8th Sultan. 
No. 2. (Fig. II.) — El-K4hirah ; year obliterated. 
Obv. — Area, within double Bev, — Within double circle — 

circle — 

ail! Ill ^U II .JJUI e^OiLJl 

all I Jj*-»j o^*'* ^'i^ 

Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

This is similar to a silver coin in Brit. Mus. Catalogue, No. 492. 
Size, '9 ; weight, 112. 
No. 3. — Dimashk ; year obliterated. 
06v.— Within crenated circle— Eev.— Area within crenated 

circle — 
Afl No. 2. ^SSJ\ e^llU-Jf 



Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

Size, '9 ; weighty 915. 

En-NAsir NAsir-ed-deen Mohammad, 10th Sultan. 
No. 4. (Fig. III.) — El-Kahirah ; year obliterated. 
Ohv. — Area, within double B^ev — Area, within double 
circle — circle — 

aUi HI aJi S iJJJI ^^UxJUl 



aJLII J^^^ A^^ ^^oJl ^ UioJl ^y^U ^Ul 

Margin illegible. Margin cut off. 

Size, '9 ; weight, 86. 

The legends are similar to those on a silver coin, No. 504, Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue. Four other coins, of the same type, all without 
date, two coined at Kihirah ; two doubtful. 
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No, 5. (Fig. IV.)— Oimashk; year 740. 

Ohv. — H^v. — Area, within circle — 

0^ ^^ i/t ^r^^t ^j ^U\ «jUJf ^^ihU\ 



Size, 1 05 ; weight, 1165. 

This is very similar to No. 500, Brit. Mus. Catalogue, of Kuhirah 
mint. 

Seventeen more of this type, 15 being of Kahirah, two dated 
739, and one 741. One of Dimashk, date illegible, and one of 
doubtful mint of the vcar 741. 

» 

All these are probably of the 2nd and 3rd ixjigns of this Mamlok. 

El-Mansoor Seyf-ed-deex Aboo Bekk, 14th Sultan. 
No. 6. (Fig. V.)— El-Kilhii-ah ; year 742. 
Obt\ — As No. 5. i?er. — 



Size, 1*05; weight, 114, ijUxxM, j t^iVj' j 

There are no coins of this Mamluk in Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Both 
legend and date are plain. 
No. 7. (Fig VI.) 

En-Nasir Shihab-ed-deen A^mad, IGth Sultan. 

El-Kahirah ; year 742. 
Obv. — Ih'v.—- 

OJUJ ^^ ^1 ^^-aJl Uj ^lxJ\ uJJUJi ^yUaUf 



^»hJ^ aJ^j' *J^i J-r*j *^^»*^ ^IJJi «JULJl ^ 



U »^^aJ ^J^t^l ^0 J AjUau, J t^.-AJ^I J 



Size, 1 ; weight, 107-5. 
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No coins of this Sultan are given in Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 
This is a fine one with distinct legend and date. 

Es-Sali9 Imad-ed-deen Ismaeel, 17th Sultan. 
No. 8. (Fig. VII.)— El-Kdhirah ; year 745. 
Obv. — As No. 7 Rev. — 

^LJl cjajl ^^ILLJf 

Size, 1-05 ; weight, 107-5. 

Another similar, dated 7 [4] 3. 

This seems quite the same as No. 529, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

£l-Eamil Setf-ed-deen ShaabAn, 18th Sultan. 

No. 9. (Fig. VIII.)— Dimash^: ; year 746. 
Ohv. — As No. 5. Eey. — 

Size, 1 ; weight, SI'S. 
One similar. El-Kihirah ; year 747. 
No. 10. No mint ; year 7[4]6. 

Ohv. — As No. 9. 'Ren, — As No. 9, but in addi- 

tion — 

No. 11. (Fig. IX.)— DimashV ; year 746. 
Ohv. — As No. 9, with in addi- Rev, — As No. 10. 

tion — 

Size, 1 ; weight, 149*5. 

Three similar without dates ; two of El-Kahirah mint. 
No gold coin of this Mamluk is described in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue. 

These three varieties are, as far as I know, new. 
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EL-MupnxFFAR Setf-ed-deen Hajjee, 19th Sultan. 
No. 12. (Fig. X.)~Dima8hlj: ; year 747. 

Ofer.— As No. 7, with inaddi- Rev.— 

tion — 

dd/ - , . 

Size, -95 ; weight, 99-5. 

This coin is similar to No. 546 of Brit. Mus. Catalogne, except 

that Jtj*i is written instead of ^ar*^L This is the only instance in 
this coinage in which the month of the year is given. 

Another of the same mint and year. 

No. 13. (Fig. XI.) — No mint ; no year. 

Obv. — Area, in circle — Rev. — Area, in circle — 

ooi: ^^ 111 ^^^ajjf Uj CAA^ jAJkJ\ tXJUt 

^♦«< aJJt lit aJt II ^U ^^oJl J UijJl 

^omjJU aJU.^1 aljl Jj^j A^^^^UJI u^ljl 

Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

Size, -95 ; weight. 138-5. 

Six coins similar to this. Apparently a new variety, the name 
of the mint cannot he made out on any of them, but the general 
i^pearancc of the coins loads me to think them of Dimash]^. 

En-Nasir Nasir-ed-deex Hasax, 20th Sultan. 
No. 14. (Fig. XII.)— El-Kahinih ; year 752. 

Obi\— R<,>v,— 

AJLIt 

Oof f^ II I j^^ t Loj ijA (ftj b w^ 



aUI 111 aJl II ^^Uf uiJJI ^ytkLJi 



Size, 1*1 ; weight, 115*5. 
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Nine similar to this, all of the same mint and dated 751, 7-2, 751, 
752, 751, 752, 75-, - -2, 7--. 

These coins ai-e all of the firet reign of Nusir Hasan (a. h. 748 — 
752). Thei-e are none of the kind in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue, 
nor any in gold which can be with certainty attributed to the first 
reign of the Sultan. 

No. 15. (Fig. XIII.)— Dimashk ; year 758. 

Obv. — As No. 5. Eci\ — 

^ U3 axmi ^ Ui t cJJi«J t ^ 

Size, '95 ; weight, 93. 

This is similar to No. 560 of Brit. Mus. Catalogue, except in the 
ponition of the date on the reverse. 

Twenty more coins similar to this, viz. : — 

Of Dimashk mint ; years 7G0, 760, 760, 7^ -, 760, , 756, 

75-, 757, 75-, 7- -, 7- -, 7- -, , -57, 7- -. 

Of Kahii-ah mint ; years 7 — , -5-, . 

No mint legible ; year 7 . 

No. 16. (Fig. XIV.)— El-Kahii-ah ; year 756. 

Obv, — As No. 14. Her, — 

j^U\ ,JSJ\ ^UiJUl 

Size, 1*5 ; weight, 121. 

This coiTcsponds to No. 558 of Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Forty-ouo 
more similar coins, viz. : — 

Of Kuhinih mint ; ycai-s 758, 7G0, -5-, 75-, 7, , 75-, 

75_ -L , 762, 757, 7- -, 757, 76-, 756, 75-, - - -, - -8, 

7- -, 75-, - -7, 757, 7-2, , -58, 757, 7-9. 

Of Dimashk mint ; year 7 — , — 2, 76-. 

Of Iskenderoeyeh mint ; yeai-s 7 — , 756, , 76-, . 

No mint legible ; yeara , -56, , 7 — , , 

VOL. XV. 45 
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No. 17. (Fig. XV.)— DimashV ; year 748. 
Obv. — As No. 14. Bev. — 

Size, 1*05 ; weight, 159. 

This fine coin, it will be seen, is of the first year of the first reign 
of the Snltan. It appears similar to No. 562 of Brit Mus. Gaialogne. 
Four others of the same type, viz. : — 

Of Dimashk mint ;year — 7 and . 

Of unknown mint ; year -5-, . 

No. 18. 

Ohv. — As No. 15. Bev, — As No. 16. 

Three of Dimash];: ; year 760. 

One of Kdhirah ; year illegible. 

No. 19. Mint unknown ; year 756. 

Obv, — ^As No. 15. Bev, — 



This is similar to No. 15, except in arrangements of lines. 

Es-SAlih Salaii-ed-deen Salih, 21st Sultan. 
No. 20. (Fig. XVI.)— El-K4hirah;* year 753. 
Obv.'-As No. 14. * Bev." 

JU)\ .JUJI e^lkLJt 

J 



Size, 1-05 ; weight. 111. 
This is quite the same as No. 555, Brit. Mus. Catalogoo. 
Eight others of the same mint of the years 754, 764, 752, 753 
753, 754, 753 754. 
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No. 21. (Fig. XVII.)— Dimasht: ; year cut off. 

Obv. — As No. 14, without the Bev.—Aa No. 20, except date. 

last line. 

Size, -9 ; Weight, 785. 

El-Maksoob SalA9-ed-dien Mohammad, 22nd Sultan. 
No. 22. (Pig. Xvill.)— El-Kihirah ; year 7[6]2. 
Olv.-^Aa No. 14. Bev. — 

^UJI «JJJI ^^^.U jidajl 

Ly^xxm ^ 

Size, 1'05 ; weight, 124. 
Similar to No. 570, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Nine more of K^hirah mint ; years 7- -, 7-3, 7-2, 76-, 764, 76-, 
76-, 7-4, - -4. 

Two of Dimash^: mint ; years — 3, 7-3. 

Five of Iskendereeyeh nunt ; years — 4, 7-4, - - -, - -4, 7-2. 

One of unknown mint and date. 

No. 23. (Fig. XIX.)— DimashV ; no year. 

Obv. — As No. 14. 2^. — 

iJJL]JI ,^U>WI cXUI 

Size, *95 ; weight, 88. 

There is nothing like this coin in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 
El-Ashraf Nasir-£d-d£EN Shaaban, 23rd Sultan. 

No. 24. (Fig. XX.)— El.K4hirah ; year 766. 
Otv.— As No. 14. * JKev.— ^ 

Size, 1*2 ; weight 101. 
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This is similar to No. 576 of Brit. Mns. Catalogue. 

Porty-eijrht more of Kahirah mint ; of years 77-, 7-3, -78, -71, 
77- 7--. 760, 76-, 772, *-- 3, 77-, 767, 77-, 77-. 765, 771, 766, 771, 
7- -, 77[8], 77-, 77-, 767, 77-, 776, 7-2, --7, 778, 77[2], 7[66], 
771, 776, 77[3], 7-7, 77-, 77-, 77-, 7-7, 776, 7-7, --3, 77[8], 
7-7, 7-5, 77-, 7-7, ami two without date. 

Twenty moi*e of Dimashfe mint ; of years — 5, — 7, 8, 7-4, 

7-5, 7- -. --7, 7- -, 7--, 771,- -6, 7--, 7-6. 7- -, 76-, and five 
without date. 

Twenty more of Iskendereeyeli mint ; of years 777 (Fig. XXI.), 
7-6, 767, 76- 777, (F'v^. XXIT), 7-5, 77-, 767, 777. 773, - -5, 
77[8]. 775, 777, 777, and five without date. 

Fig. XXI. : Size 11; weight 1515. Fig. XXII.: Size, M ; 
weight, 124. 

Thirteen more without legible mint ; of years 77-, 77-, 7 — , 7&79 
76- 77[5], 7- -, 7- -, 7- -, 7- - and three without date. 

No. 25. Mint obliteivited ; year 7 . 

Obi\ — As No. 14, witli in ad- litv. — 

dition — • • # 

One other of the same. 

This con*esponds to No. 579, Brit Mus. Catalogue. 

No. 26. No mint or year. 



Obv. — As No. 14. 



Bcv, — As No. 24, but that 
instead of the first line there is 
the Ix^ginning of the legend of 
the obvei-se. 

aJJt 



One other of the same. 
No. 27. (FigXXIV.)— Nomint ; year 77-. 
Ohv. — As No. 14, but below lirv, — As No. 26. 

last line — 

Size, 1; weight, 113. 
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El-Man80or *AlA-ed-deen 'Alee, 24th Sultan. 

Dimash^j: ; year 11 ^. 

No. 28. 

06t'.— As No. 25. i2ei\— 



4^ eri*^' J UioJl)U 

Size, '9 ; weight, 140. 

Fourteen similar of Dimash^ mint, of the years 8, - -8, 8, 

— 8, - 80, 7 — , — 8, 7-8, and six without date. 

Twelve of illegible mint, of years 77- (Fig. XXIII.) 77-, 7- -, 
7- -, ?- - 77-, 77-, 77- 77- 7 - -. 
No. 29. Dimashlj: ; year 780. 

0?>r.— As No. 28. JRev.— As No. 28 ; but in 

the first line — 

{^^ J (sic.) «^^' ^^ 

No. 30. (Fig. XXV.)— El.Kdhirah; year 781. 

Ohv, — As No. 14. Jlev. — 

^^^^ iX*fle« ^^;w^ ^ e;^**^ 0^-^111 

Size, 105 ; weight, 109-5. 

This is the same as No. 609 of Brit. Mus. Catalogue, 

Nineteen more of a like pattern, viz. : — 

Of Kdhirah ; years 777, 77-, 7-8, 777, 777, 781, 78-, 77-, 781, 
78-, 781, 778, 77- ; one without date. 

Of UimashV, year 1-1, 

Of Iskendereeyeh ; years 781, 77-. 

No mint legible ; years 778, 77-> 
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Ayyooheei. 

No. 31. A coin of En-Nasir Salli»-ed-deen Toosnf ibn iCyyoob, 

1st Sultan of the line of Sal£b-ed-deen (a. h. 564-589)^ I conld 

not make out the date, but it was similar in appearance to No. 243, 

Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Size, '8 ; weight, 6S*5. 

No. 22, — A large very much worn coin of the last Khalif of 

Al-Abba» 1 think, but I coold not read the legend. 

Persian — MonguU, 

Uljaitu, 8th Khan. 
No. 33. 

Mint and year doubtful. 

Ohv, — ^Area within ornament- Rev — Area, within onuunent- 

ed six foil — ed seven foil — 

SI aJl Jl e^OiLJl JJJ^ iiy^ ^ 

aJLI.I ^^^ J^ A^a-o ^u^ y^t«'y 

aOo dirt Ala. 

Margin — 

er^> J t5^ J ^^ </^ tP^ rt^' 

is^y^3^^^^y^^^^'^%i^J^:y^^^J Margin, in graces Betweeni 
****** J e^"-^ ' <^^ J A4«* J */^-^ seven foil and outer circle. 

"l I |(?)e'y|>-l--l--lv^ 

Size, '85 ; weight, 63*5. 

This is similar to No. 128 of Brit. Mus. Cat. of the year 714. 

Aboo-Sa'eed, 9th Khan. 
No. 34. 

Tebreez ,• year 731. 

Ofci;.— Within eight foil— Eeu.— Area, withm ornament- 

ed octagon — 






ejUl^ 



^yLL j.>l^ AJVA-^ j^» 

A5lc aUt oJ^ 
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Margin in space within enter circle. 

Size, '9 ; weight, 128. 

This is similar to No. 174, Brit. Mas. Catalogue. 

Mudhaffaree. 
ShAh ShujA. 

No. 35. (Pig. XXVI.)— Sheeriz ; year 777. 

Ohv, — In qnartrefoil within Rev, — Area, within ornament- 



circle— al qnartrefoil and circle— 



lit ajt ^ 



\ 



*ii\ jj^j 



4JJ» <L 



T*) 



rt» 



cH^j^* j^^ 


^[hj\ ^\icd^\j 




y^ 


* 
Mai^gin, in spaces within, 


circle — 


IjU^^j 1 crw- be- 1 — 



Siz, -9 ; weight, 66-5. 
No gold coin of Sh^ Shnj& is given in the Brit. Mns. Cat., but 
the legend en this is similar to that on silyer ones in the collection. 

Jelair. 

HOSETK. 

No. 36. (Fig. XXVn.)— Baghdad; year 7- -. 
Ohv. — In circle and ring of Bev, — Area, in six pointed 
dots — star — 

aJJt e^lUJt 

Jit aJI i ^dJl JJU. ^^t 



* Margin, between points within 

i^j^ a circle— 
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6ize, '9 ; weight 159. 

The wonl I read v:ri**^ ^ ^^^ very distinct, and there appears to 
be something above it, but the character of the coin and the 
words i^^^ J^ confirm the reading. 

VouhffuL 

No. 37. (Fig. XXVTII.)— German; 781. 

Ohv.—Xvaa, in square within Jfer.— In circle with outer ring 



of dots and curves — 



two circles — 

1/t ajl If 

A*** aJJI 

In spaces between square and 
circle — 

Margin between two circles, 
divided into four by dotted loops 
at comers of inner square — 

Size '85 ; weight, 171*5. 

The date is rather doubtful, but comparison of the six specimens 
in this collection confinns the reading 781. 

No. 38. (Fig. XXIX.)— Kirman ; year 7G8 (?) 



Obv, — Ai'Cii as No. 37. 



Rec, — In circle and onter 
ciitile of dots — 






•jLc»r ^j A» «^ c^ 



iD^J 



7*^ eri 



jJl 



Margin divid(.'d by four dotted 
circles — 

Size, -85; weight, 170. 
Five others of this kind. 

I feel very uncei'tain al>ont this date. The appearance of the 
coin and the chanicter of the letters ai-e so like the prece<ling one 
tliat no doubt they arc of the same dynasty. From A. H. 7*1G to 795 
the Mudhaffai^ecs were the reigning ])rinces at Kerman, but these 
coins not having the word ^jiUa^ on them, I thinJk thcj cannot bo 
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of Moharaed-ibn-El-Mudhaffar, the first prince of that line, and 
looking at No, 35 of this collection, they are more certainly not of 
Shah Shnja. I do not know to whom to attribute them. 

Nate. — I am indebted to Dr. Dymock, for mach help in deciphering these 
two coins, as well as many others in the silver series. 

No. 39. Venetian Sequins. 

2 of Bartolomeo Gradenigo, elected Doge a.d. 1339. 
8 of Andrea Dandolo, elected Doge a. d, 1343. 

3 of Giovani Dolfino, elected Doge A. D. 1356 
1 of Lorenzo Celsi, elected Doge a. D, 1361. 

6 of Marco Comaro, elected Doge A. D. 1365. 
13 of Andrea Contarini, elected Doge a. d. 1368. 

The sequins of the last named Doge show a very considerable 
falling off in workmanship. The name on some of them is Andr 
Otamo, and on others Andr Otareno in badly formed letters. 
Perhaps the imitation of the Venetian ducat had already begun then. 
It was for a very long time the chief European gold coin current in 
the East, and so no doubt was early imitated to meet the demands 
for it as currency in trade, as we find was the case with Athenian 
and other Greek money in a still earlier age. The sequin still holds 
its own as the favourite coin for ornaments in this part of India. 
A fine old one is much valued by the natives, and a greater propor- 
tion of the women, coolies and others, one sees in the streets of 
Bombay, have one or more rudely made and usually very thin 
imitations hung round the neck. They are still made in quantities 
in the city, a thin piece of gold being hammered between rudely cut 
iron dies of the shape of hammer heads. 

The reasons of its extensive currency and popularity in India were 
no doubt at first the fineness of its metal, the touch being 99* 7 of 
pure gold in 100 parts ; its novelty, being the first modem European 
coin which came to India in any quantity ; and to some extent its 
beauty. Its continuing in chief favour as an ornament, although now 
of debased form and poor metal, must be accounted for by the love 
of the people to adhere to the customs and traditions of their 
ancestors (and especially is this so with the women of all classes). 
That, as the particular turn of the turban and fold of the dhoti or 
sari is carefully preserved without change through generations, so is 
the neck ornament, without knowing or thinking why of such a 
shape, size, or kind. 
VOL. XV. 46 
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Oenoa. 
No. 40. (Fig XXX.) 

Five Quartardo. 

Obverse— In centre the Griffo, or Castle of Genoa, with three towers 
Burronnded by a wreath. Marginal legend — DVX lANVENSIVII 
QVARTV. C. 

Reverse — In centre a cross with surrounding wreath. Marginal 
legend— CONRAD V. REX ROMANORVM. P. 

Note. — CoDrad III., wbon king of the Romans, gave permission to the Be< 
public to coin their own money in December 11.38, when the tirst dinaro was 
struck. On the obverse is seen the Griffo or Castle of Genoa, with the three 
towers, and the king's name ; on the reverse is the cross, the banner of Genoa, 
and the inscription ''Janna." 

The earliest appearance of the gold coinage of Genoa was in the first half of 
the thirteenth centmy, and was valued at eight soldi, and called the Genovino 
d'oro. It was sub-divided into two smaller gold coins, viz. a quartardo of two 
soldi and an ottavo of one. This latter coin was very small, and bat little used. 
There was also a terzaroto or third of a Genovino d'or, coined by some of the 
Doges in gold, having only the inscription DVX lA^YJE, and no ordinal 
numbers. — {Bent^s Oenoa.) 

Pathan Kings of Delhi. 

Ala-ud-din Muhammad Suah. 

No. 41. — Three coins similar to No. 130, Thomas' Pathan kings, 

and No. DCCI. of Marsden. Margin of each partly gone, but on 

one the date 704 can be read. 

Ghus-ud-deen Tughlak Shah. 

• 

No. 42. — ^Three coins similar to No. 159, Thomas' Pat. kings ; of 
dates 721, 723 and 7- - . 
No. 43. (Fig. XXXI.) 
Obv, — Area within circle — - Rev, — 

The marginal leji^ends are cat off. 

Size, 95 ; weight, 168*5. 

This is, I believe, a new variety of this king's coinage. 

MugAMMAD-BIN TCGHLAK. 

No. 44. — A very perfect coin, similar to No. 174 of Thomas. 
Deogir; year 727. 

No. 45.— A coin similar to No. 176 of Thomas, and DCCXVI. of 
Marsden. Delhi ; year 735. 

No. 46.— A coin similar to No. 179 of Thomas ; yf^r 73[3]. 
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Coins struck in the name of the Egyptian Khalif. 

No. 47 (Pig. XXXII.)— Six coins similar to No. 212 of Thomas, 
bearing the name of Al Mustakfi Billah, Abd al rabi'a Sulaiman. 
One dated 741, the years of the others uncertain. 

No. 48. — Twenty-five coins as No. 213 of Thomas, bearing tho 
name Al Hikim b*amr illah, Abii al Abb&s Ahmad. 

No. 49 (Fig. XXXIII.) —One coin bearing the name of the samo 
Khalif. 

06t'.— Eev,— 

Size, -75; weight, 167. 

This appears to be a new variety of gold coin, the legend and 
arrangement of the name are the same as on a copper one, No. 218 
of Thomas. 



M^HHUD Shah bin Muhammad Shah bin Tuohlak Shah. 

Two coins similar to that described and figured by Mr. J. G. 
Delmerick, Beng. Asiat. Joum., Vol. XLIII., page 97, attributed by 
him to a child, the real or pretended son of Muhammad bin Tughlalj:, 
who was placed upon the throne at Delhi on the death of that king, 
but deposed and probably killed by Firuz Shah on his reaching the 
capital from the field. Mention is made of three specimens being 
known. I myself have another, which I got from a Bombay 
Marwari. 

Ohv, — Rev, — 

Size, -8 ; weight, 170. 

Firuz Shah. 
No. 51. — Two coins similar to No. 224 of Thomas. 
Both without margins, and one of very inferior workmanship. 
No, 52. — One coin similar to No. 225 of Thomas. 
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SILVER COINS. 
The great majority of the silver are pieces of Mamlok coins, 
with them a good many Persian and some few Armenian., They 
were all much encrusted with verdigris from the brass Tessel 
in which they had been, and some too were partly covered with a 
hard green coloured lac or wax which was very difficult to Temove 
with turpentine or spirits ; in some eases it had to be burnt off in a 
lamp. It is curious that there should be no Delhi coins amongst the 
silver when there was such a propoi-tion of golden coinage of that 
sort in the hoai-d. 

Persian, 
No name. 
No. 1. (Fig. I.) — Samarkand (?) ^ year 750. 

Ohv, — Centre within square — Kev, — Within double circle 

with intervening one of 
. . dots — 

Margin within circle and circle *^^ 

of dots divided by ornamental 
work into four spaces coitc- 
sponding to sides of square — 



Size, 1 ; weight, 61*5 

The name of the mint is not distinct, but appears to be Samarkand.. 

"No name. 
No. 2. (Fig. II.).— No mint ^ year 770. 

Ohv, — Area circulai — llev. — Figure of a man sitting' 

^t^jJ t ^2^^A,jJ f Ai) I ^♦w cross-legged in oval space at top 

AJJl ill aJl ^ of area. 

aUf J^^j <>4.«^ Area circular except piece cut 

^ <>4J Li J^i^j I off at top — 

Marffin within a plain and . . 

dotted circle- ^^ ^"^^ 

* A^j^ (JLft^ilf 

^ AjJt ^j ^yUjVlj '^ ^- 
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Margin as obverse. 

Six of this kind. No other dates legible. 
Size, '1 ; weight, 29. 

No. 3. (Fig. III.) — No name ; no mint ; year 775. 

06v.— AsNo. 2. Bev. — Fignre of a pigeon 

above area, otherwise as No. 2. 
Six specimens ; dates 773, 774, 775. 
Size, *! ; weight, 29. 

No. 4. (Fig. IV.)— Bagdad (?) ; year 774. 

Obv, — As No. 2. Bev, — Figure of a fish above 

area. Area as No. 2 ; pellet be- 
low fish — 

Margin within a plain and dotted circle — 

Thirty- two specimens. 
Other years 773, 775, 77[8]. 
Size, '1 ; weight, 29. 
No. 5. (Fig. V.) 

Ohv. — As No. 2. Bev, — Area, circle with piece 

cut off at the bottom — 

Lion, passant, to right with 

pellet below. 
Margin — 
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Twentj-one specimens. Other years 775, 777, 778. 

Size, '1 ; weight, 28. 

No. 6. — One similar to No. 5, but the inscription on area of 
reverse upside down. 

No. 7. — Two similar to No. 5, but the date in numerals vya. 
No. 8.— (Fig. VI.) 



Obv.—Aa No. 2. 



Bev. — 

^^oJ\ ^^j^ JUiiff 



Margin — 



t ^UJI» 



Forty-one specimens. Other years 764, 767, 7-8. 



Size, •!; weight 31. 
No. 9 (Fig. VII.)— 

Ohv, — Area in circle with four 
nipple-like points — 

mXs^j^\ e^*^y* aUI^ 
AiJI 111 aJlif 



Rev. — Area in circle as ob- 
verse — - 

^^txlt j^^ «^fjjl 

Margin — 
^|V^ iuu* [ • • • /W ^J ] w 



Margin Ulegible. 
Size, * 1 ; weight 29. 

Five specimens. Other year 775. 
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No. 10. (Fig. VIII.) 

Obv. — Area in circle as No. 9. Rev. — Area in circl 



^jjl ^^^ {jiJaJ) or) ^J» 
Manrin — jj^ax^ 

• • • • • • AjUajuo i,A^mmr^ iXe^t * * * «^ j^ 



Size, •! ; weight, 26*5. 
Three specimens ; no other date. 
No. 11. (Fig. IX.) 

Obv. — Area as No. 9, but a Rev, — Area in circle, star in 

star in centre — centre — 

Margin, divided by 4 stars, as ^j t«> 

No. 2. wjajle^^Wt 

m 

Margin — cr*^^^ '^f* ^ *^ ^ ^Ja^J t ^U If f 

Size, 1- to 1-1 ; weight 24 to 26. 
Eleven specimens ; no other dates visible. 

The mint place of this coin seems very distinct, except abont the 
f onrth letter ; it looks as if the word were spelt o «^ without an t 

No. 12. (Fig. X.) 

Obv» — Area in crenated Rev. — Area in crenated 

circle — circle — 

As No. 9. wt-^^ • • 

• • • 
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Margin illegible. 




Margin — 

• • • w^ ^%j^V»lt • • • • • 


Size, • 1 ; weight 24. 






The name of the mint 
No. 13. (Fig. XI.) 


appears 


to be written ^♦*»** ^ 


Obv. — Area, within ornament- 
al circle — 


Bev. — Area, in ornamental 
circle — 


A« No. 9. 




[JUJI] tr- 


Margin illegible. 




Margin — 
• • • • aUU J^aJI • • 



Four specimens ; on one of them the date 783 can be made out. 

No. 14. (Fig. XII.) 

06y.— Ai*ea within six foil— Bev. — Centre in six foil a pair 

of fishes head to tail. 



Inner circle — 



Ail! 



Inner circle within plain ring — Outer circle — 
^A4J Ij aJLujI All I Jj^j «v^* 

Outer circle within plain ring *i Uaj^ • • y;U-> o ' a*j »-i^-«o 
and ring of dots, illegible. 

Size, 1-3 to -95 ; weight, 32. 
Eleven specimens. 
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No. 15. (Fig. XIII.) 
Ofn\ — Area and inner circle as 
No. 14. 

Outer circle — 



Rev. — Ai-ea in eight foil ; lion 
rampant. 

Inner circle — 

• •••••• ^j\^ f^ ^JLc 

Outer cii-cle — 

... • '^ I '' •■ * • 

The name of the mint place appeai-s to be ^^^-^ ^ 

Forty-seven Kpecimens. 

Size, 1-2 to 1; weight, .SO to 28. 

Other dates 7-5, 7-:3, 7-7. 

No. 16. (Fig. XIV.) 

06r.— As No. 15. 7i'er.— Centre in eight foil : a 

hii-d. 

Inner and outer circles as 
No. 15. 

Twenty- two specimens. 

Size, II to I ; weight, 21 to 27. 

Dates 7-7. 7[4J5, 7[4|0, 7[4](>. 

On some the bird looks like a duc^k, on otiiers a ci'ane, on others 
a peacock. 

No. ir. 

Obi\ — As No. 15. Iitr. — In centre in eiorht foil a 

squatting figure of a man. 
Legends illegible. 

Pour specimens. 

I am unable to attribute these coins to their proper dynn^ty. 
Dr. Dymock, to whom I am indebted for i*eading the coins, considers 
them without doubt to Ikj those of Sultans of Baghdad who enjoyed 
power after the decadence of the Caliphate. Shams, he says, is 
Shams-ud-daula Bakhtiyar, a Deilamite whose name frecpiently 
occui's in Arabic historical works. The name of Daood the Selju- 
kian is also well known. Mcimuiui, he adds, means Baghdad, which 
VOL. X.V. 47 
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has other such names ; in full it is Bab-al-Maimtma, the gate of 
fortune. But the type of coinage is not like that of the Seljaks, 
nor is the title. The general appearance approaches to the Ayyoo- 
bees, and the title kSXJ I ^2) Lbi*J \ is only found as far as I know on 
the Mamluk. The dates too are plainly between 750 and 788, that 
is a period just preceding the subjection of the country by Taimnr, 
a period of petty dynasties which sprung up with the decadence of 
the Mongul Empire. 

We cannot but be struck by the good workmanship of some of 
the coins, that with the single fish for instance. 

Mudhaffarees. 

Shah Shuja. 
No. 18. Yezd ; 777. 
Ohv. — With in curved border — liev, — Within ornamental 





HI aJf H 




eicrht foil — 

• 











h 



•> 



Two specimens. 
Nearly similar to No. 672, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 
No. 19. 

Ohv. — As No. 18, but letters Eez\ — As No. 18. 

squarer. Ornamented between lines 

with looped squares. 
No. 20. (Fig. XV.)— Sheei-az ; no year. 

Ohi\—ln quartre foil and jKev. — Within ornamental 

outer circle as No. 16. square within circle— 

aOo aJJi 



\ 



j\jXi. * 
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No. 21. — Eydej ; no date. 
Obv, — In eight foil with orna- 
mental loops between lines — 

aJJt yt aJt y 






S 



<Xil 



^ 



Eev, — In ornamental hexa- 
gram — 

aJL/b 



s 



Out 



* * * oJli. 



JKet?. 


— In eight 


foil within 


cii*cle- 


j^* 








:r^^^' 




v^ 








g^li^Jl 




3'^ 






aOc aUl 


.vU 



No. 22. — Sheeraz ; no date. 
Ohv, — In ornamental hexa- 
gram, within circle — 

111 iJI If 
j.^*^ aJLfl 

In segments within circle — 
* * is^ (jUa^ * * * * 



In segments within circle — 

No. 23. 

Ohv, — In square within circle — Btw. — As No. 22. 

As No. 22. 
In segments witliin circle. 

Jelairs. 

SniTi'K OWEYS. 

No. 24 (Fi^. XVT.)— Mint and year obliterated— 

Obv: — Within eight foil— Rer. — Within square — 

aUl J^j a5Xc jJLi. ^LL 

Size, 7. 
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Dfnfhtfnl. 
No. 25. (Fig. XVII.)— Keniiaii; year 781. 
Obr, — In circle — Uev. — As obverse. 



dJJf J/i aJi J/ 


aUl ^Uyi 




AUI Jj^j «X>a:^ 


^P ^r ^r T* 


* 


V> *^» Jj ^ 

9* •• 


•i^^** eri^J-^^ * 


:|e 


«3k^> f /siuo e^^^ 


* * j^ 


•» 


ajU*x« ^jxx^ 


AlJl J^/j» 





Tliis coin, the date of which seems pretty certain, althongli the 
writing is bad, is, I suppose, that of some chieftain i-eigning at 
Kennan at that time, but probably only for a short penod as the 
Mudhafarees were then in power at that place. 

Mam Inks. 

Ei)if-DuAniii Ri:kn-ei)-l)Kkn Bkyiiars, 5th Sultuu. 
No. 2(). Kilhimh : year 0-8. 

Lion to left. 
Another (Fig. XVIll.) with end of i-everse legend, 

Size, -85. 

Another of smaller size with parts of the sjime Kigends. 

No. 27. 

Obv.— Jiev,— * * * * 

lUegibier ♦ ♦ • ♦ ^^ « # 

liion to left, and in front of it ji 
triangle >vith balls at the points. 
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Rev.^Aii No. 2G. 



No. 28. 
(Jhv.— 

This appears to be like No. 481 of Brit. Mus Catalogue, a coin 
of Kahirah. It beai-s the name of the contemporar}^ Abbusee Kiialif 
of Kgypt, El-Muiitan.sir, whose date is 059 — G61. 

No. 21). 



Obv. — As No. 26, but mint 
obliterated. 



Rev. — 

•JUUJI • • • 



Lion to left. 



• 



No. 30. (Fig. XIX.) — Kabii-ah ; no year. 

Olw. — Ecv. — 

• • • # 

ddJ Ij ^l^i t ^Lc HI 

• IflJ I ^^;AJUC J J f jXXi f ♦ • 

• • • [ JmiaI ^] 

ybl]oJ\ » ♦ • 



• * ♦ • ^ULII 
Lion to right. 



The lion on this coin is of very iufenor design, looking more like 
a hai-e. I do not know of any other coin of this Sultan with the 
li(m to right. 

El Mansoou SEVF-tD-nEKN KalA-oox. 

No. 31. (Fig. XX.) — I)ima«hk ; no year. 

Ohr.— AVr. — 



AUI ill aJl i/ 






• • # # 

♦ ♦ ♦ Hi ^ J iu 



Si/x* '\i ; weight o-i. 
Four specimen.s. 
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El-nasir Nasir-ed-deen Mohammad, 10th Sultan. 

No. 32. (Fig. XXI.) — Hamah ; no year. 
Ohv. — Rev.—^ 

^d)\ 111 iJI H tJJUJf ^JikLJ\ 

• • • J,r^j «x»^^ UioJl^^U ^[(jJlJ 



• • • 

Eight specimens. 

Size, 9 and 8. 

This coin Ls similar to No. 510, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

Es-Salih-'1mad-ed-deen Ismaeel, 17th Sultan. 

No. 33. (Fig. XXII.)— Dimashk ; year 744. 

Ohv. — Bev. — 

aUl Jll aJI JI uXUl ^ihLJ\ 

Size, '9 ; weight, 44. 

Similar to No. 530, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 
Two others of this kind and mint, one dated [7] 45, 
One more with ^^«-«»t above reverse, as in No, 535 Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue. 

El KAmil Seyf-ed-deen ShaabAn, 18th Sultan. 

No. 34. (Fig. XXIII.) -Dimashk ; year [7]47. 

0/>y.— * * Rev,— * * * 

• • ^j^ijJ\ Uj • • • • • 

all lit aJ( H j UijJt cftju, • • • 

Size, -8 ; weight 27. 

This is the same as No. 544 in Brit. Mus. Catalogue, in which 
Aj Uaami is at the top of the reverse inscription. 
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En-Nasir NAsiR-ED-DEEN Hasan, 20th Sultan. 

No. 35. (Fig. XXrV.) — ^Tarabalus ; no year. 
Obv, — Rev, — 

cr^lr^ V^ • • • • 

^A4Jb • • • » • # Jf 

Size, '8 ; weight, 34. 

Another has (ir**^ above legend on reverse. 

Another has * U*** V-r** above obverse. 

Es-Saliij Sala^-ed-deen Salih, 2l8t Sultan. 

No. 36. (Fig. XXV.)— Hamah. 

Obv. — Rev. — 

sUjx wj-^ * • • 

aUl 111 iJ\ ^ » • jt ^UaJ-Jf 

Size, '7 ; weight, 33. 

El-Ashraf NAsik ed-deen Shaahan, 23i-d Sultan. 
• • • 

No, 37. — There are many coLtiH and piccesof coins of this Sultan. 
The pieces are mostly roughly rounded, and looking as if cut so with 
a chisel. Most of them have ^^r**^ cr? c; ^*^ or part of these words 
on them. This size of the largest is 'Go ; weight 3*4*5. 

Armenian. 
No. 38. (Fig. XXVI.) 
Obv, — In centre — lice. — In centre. 

Figui-e of king on horseback, ^ y^^^, passant to right. 

crown on head, sceptre in hand. ^^,^^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^ j.^^^^^ 

Annulet above horse's head, 
tail, and behind foi-efcet. 

^largin — In ill-formed old Armenian Afarginal 1( gcnd as on 
letters — obverse. 

Levon TakAkak, i.r., King Leo. 
Three spccimena. 
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No. 39. (Pig. XXVII.) 

Centre of obverse and reverse as No. 38. 
Legend in old Armenian chai-acter, Constantin TakAbab, 
ue.f King Constantino. 

Two specimens. 
No. 40. 

Centre of obverse and revei'se the same as No. 38. 
Legend — Karak Sis, i.e., Town of Cis. 

No. 4] . — Centres the same. 

Legend — Kauak Kars, i.e., Town of Kars. 

No. 42. — Centre the same. 

Legend — Chamal, t. e., Newly-bom, or Infant. 

No. 43. (Fig. XXVIII.) 

Eight coins similar to No. 38, which have been restmck with 
the die of a Mamluk Sultan. The character of the Mamluk letters 
on all is like that on the coins of about the 10th Sultan, and the one 
figured in the plate is undoubtedly from the die of that Sult-an 
No. 516, Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 



Obv. — Bev. — 



♦ * j.Ax)\ U 



All I 



aJLI t il I dJ t J/ ♦ ♦ ^raJc' f U ^ 

• # J t ^ # » iX J f 

which is peculiar in that the legend on both obverse and rcvei-se 
begins with 

1 was for some time puzzled ])y tliese coins ; 1 thought they 
were Armenian, but could not make* out the legends by the ordinary 
Armenian alphabet. My friend, Dr. da Cunha, then came to my 
help, and found a young Armenian staying with the Armenian priest 
in Bombay, who could read them, and the above are his i*eadings, 
tninslated fii-st into Konkani language by a Goanese servant, 
and then written in English by Dr. Da Cunha- It is sti*ange that 
some of the coins should beUr the name of the city only, whilst othci's 
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have that of the king on both sides. Perhaps the coins were struck 
during one of the interregna which were not uncommon during the 
period of the dynasty to which they seem to belong. The word 
^ Chamal ' only, meaning a newly- bom infant, on one coin, is very 
curious. One supposes it refers to some posthumous child. The 
coins no doubt belong to the time of the Rhoupenian dynasty, 
which lasted from 1080 to A.D. 1393, reigning in Cilicia with their 
capital at Lis. 

Snte. — The following is a list of the kings of this race, taken from M^moires 
Historiqaos et GMographiqaes, sor TArmenie, par M. J. Saint-Martin : — 



A.D. 




A.D. 


. 


1080. 


Rhoupon I. (the Great). 


1269. 


Leon III. 


1095. 


Gonstantin I. 


1289. 


Haython II. (Ist reign.) 


1100. 


Thoros (Theodore) I. 


1293. 


Thoros III. 


1123. 


Levon (Leon) I. 


1295. 


Haython II. (2nd reign.) 


1138. 


Intcrregnam. 


1296. 


Sempad. 


1144. 


Thoros 11. 


1298. 


Gonstantin II. 


1168. 


Thomas. 


1300. 


Haython II. (3rd reig^) 


11H9. 


Meleh. 


1305. 


Leon IV. 


1174. 


Rhoapen 11. 


1308. 


Oschin. 


1185. 


Leon 11. (the Great). 


1320. 


Loon V. 


1219. 


Zabel (Isabella). 


1342. 


Gonstantin III. 


1220. 


Zabel and Phillip. 


13i3. 


Guy. 


1222. 


Interregnum. 


1345. 


Gonstantin IV. 


1224. 


Haython (Aiton) I. 


1363. 


Interregnum. 






1365. 


Leon VI. Prisoner in Egypt 
1375 ; died in Paris 1393. 



There were four kings named Gonstantin and six named Leo in 
this dynasty. To which did these coins belong ? As I have said 
some of them are double struck ; the die of a Mamlnk Sultan being 
over that of the Armenian king, showing both that the latter is of 
earlier date than the former, and that in all probability the stamp of 
the conqueror is over that of the conquered. 

History tells as that in a.d. 1267, during the reign of Aiton I., 
there was a fight with the Egyptians, and that during the reign of 
Leo v., A.D. 1320 to 1340, Cilicia was invaded by the army of the 
same country. 

As I believe the Mamluk die to be that of En-Ndsir Mohammad, 
the Saltan who invaded Armenia during the reign of Leo V., I 
VOL. XV. 48 
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attribnte the coins bearing the name Leo to that king^ and thofls 
marked Constantin to the 2ud king of that name, who reigned 
from A.D. 1298 to 1300. 

It would have fitted in nicely to attribute them to Leo VL, irha 
was carried ofE prisoner to Egypt in 1375, and his predecessor Con- 
stantin IV., the coins without a king*8 name fitting in well for the 
interregnum which occurred between their reigns^ but the 1f*»wl«lc 
die is not of Ashraf Shaaban, the Sultan of that time. 



PLATE /. 



GOLD COINS 




^^^' 



^^^. .i ^b. . /^ Ik 



^UUtl 
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to priority. But should the man not have cohabited so long as three 
years with his wife, she will only receive one-third of a portion or part. 
A person claiming inheritance must personally appear, substitutes 
being inadmissible. Heirs to property must assist at, and bear their 
share of, the charges for obsequies, exceptions being made for those 
who cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be present. Before 
property is divided, the debts of the deceased are to be punctually 
paid, and competent witnesses must be present at the division. It 
does not appear from the text of the Law Book that any distinction 
is drawn betwixt property of which a female may be possessed, and 
that left by a man ; both are divided on similar principles. The 
eldest obild, whether male or female, gets the largest share. Should 
the individual have no parents, g^rand-parents, or great-grand-parents 
living, then the portion, or one-third of the real and personal pro- 
perty, which suoh persons would have otherwise taken, is divided 
equally, and added to the two remaining portions — the form of first 
separating the estate into three parts being always adhered to. The 
same principle regulates the division where there are no claimants 
to either of the other two shares. A son or daughter having 
received a marriage-portion from a parent during that parent's life- 
time, will not be entitled to share in his estate, unless a paucity of 
near relatives gives a title thereto. In fact he or she will only, in 
either supposition, be entitled to such a part of the property as 
would by law fall to be shared by either, and if the marriage- portion 
should happen to be less than that part, the deficiency is made up 
at the division of the property. 

A Burmese Buddhist is not restricted to one wife, polygamy being 
authorised by law. Concubinage is also common ; hence it is enacted 
that one of a couple who have long cohabited without having been 
legally married, survives the other, he or she will only be entitled to 
claim a small part of the estate of the deceased depending on the 
generosity of surviving relatives. A man or woman marrying with- 
out the consent of parents will forfeit all right to inherit. This 
principle is extended to other branches. The paternal authority is 
enforced very strongly in Burma. A person going to a distant coun- 
try without consent of parents cannot claim any portion of inheri- 
tance at their decease ; unless it be proved either that he returned to 
minister to their wants, during their illness, or at any rate that he 
attended the solemnization of funeral rites. It appears, however. 
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tliat under lawful and ordinary circumstances a person remaining 
ten years absent from his country without intelligence being obtain-^ 
ed of him, cannot afterwards lay claim to property which if present 
he might have inherited. 

Passing over to the state of widowhood and their property, we see 
that according to the Buddhist law it does not n^Lterially differ 
from that in England. Widows are not restricted from marrying 
again. In the event of separation, merely, betwixt husband and 
wife, the sons remain with the mother, the daughters with the &thery 
on the principle that the man would otherwise be deprived of female 
assistance in his household. Although no legal restriction is imposed 
on the widow, yet by a fancied moral one applying indirectly, the more 
frequently she has been married, the less will her share be of the de- 
ceased husband's property. Should she have married a fourth Hus-^ 
band, she cannot claim any part of his property at his decease. She 
is a pretstya, and hor alleged incontinence must thus be punished^ 
But she is entitled to her personal property, and to what she had 
personally acquired during cohabitation — women carrying on petty 
traffic if they like — and also to the portion which she n^iy have 
brought to her husband. When a husband dies before consume 
mation, his widow does not take any portion of hia estate, 
nor can either inherit the survivor's property if they have not 
cohabited for three years. The children, however, take accord- 
ing to law. The crime of adultery invalidates any claim, to sucl\ 
property on the part of the wife. But the wife has no recourse 
against the husband for infidelity. The moral law on this point 
would seem to make some amends for the deficiency regarding it 
contained in the Civil Code. It will subsequently be noticed 
that a man may kill his wife and her paramour if he discovers 
them together. If a man has three or more wives they will, in the 
event of his death, share amongst them one-third of his property, 
the wife who was first married receiving the largest portion, and 
the remaining wives portions according to their seniority. They 
will also get one-half share amongst them when they have no father* 
in-law or mother-in-law alive% But this supposes the inferior wives 
to have been free, for if slave debtors they are not entitled. When 
a widow has been twice married, and has had a family by her first 
husband, should she have a family by her second marriage also, that 
family will take five shares more than the step-children in the event 
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of the death of the second husband ; but according to the com- 
mentary of Manuraja step-children ai'e not allowed to shai'e, 
since it is supposed that they receive a portion from their father's 
estate. If there are no children by the second marriage, the step- 
children are entitled only to one-sixth part of one of the three shares 
of the estate ; the reason for this rule is not given by the commen- 
tary. A widow who marries a widower and bears a family to him, 
takes the usual third. Should she have no children, she takes one- 
half of one of the portions. A widow may many her deceased 
husband's brother, or the son of the bi*other, and the converse holds 
good in the case of a man marrying a deceased wife's sister. Such 
property as a widow may have personally acquired, or have brought 
as a portion to her husband, or have received from him as a gift, 
remains hers under eveiy circumstance ; and will not be taken into 
account on the division of the deceased husband's property. 
Marriage Ls confined within the following degrees of affinity. A 
sabject may not marry within the 7th degree. The forbidden 
degrees are from parents, included, down to the remotest lineal 
descendants, and upwards, so that cousins or any one of the same 
blood may not intermarry. 

An absence such as to cause a husband to be considered dead 
in law, and which is decided on agreeably to particular facts, 
entitles the supposed widow to receive her portion of his estate and 
to marry again. But before she and the rest of his relatives can be- 
come vested in their right to their respective shares, it is necessary 
that certain ceremonies shall be performed, and funeral rites paid, 
as if the husband was dead in fact. When the death of an absentee 
has been fully ascertained, it is considered a duty imperative on his 
heir to sci'upulously perform his obsequies. 

Inheritance of property as regards the priesthood and officers of 
Government is stated thus. Were the ordinances of Buddha strictly 
enforced, a thera could not inherit property unless it happened to be 
solely of that description which might serve to supply his very limited 
wants and restricted indulgences. A priest can only be brought into 
a court of law as a witness. If he should commit a crime, he is con- 
veyed, or goes before an ecclesiastical Court, where the consistorial 
chief judges him consonantly with the lawscontained in the sacred Pali 
Code. If he should be proved to have been guilty of a very serious 
offence, he is stripped of the yellow sacerdotal jnantle, and delivered 
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over for punishment to the secular arm. An unordained priest may 
inherit property of any sort, and an ordained one may take real or 
pei-sonal property which may have been bequeathed to him, bat ho 
will not be entitled to take the same as inheritance, where no be- 
quest has been made. The converse likewise holds good, since a 
priest may bequeath property to one, although his relatives and 
connections cannot inherit it, because in case of his dying" intestate, 
his goods and chattels appertain to the monastery in which he lived 
and enjoyed the contributions of the pious worshippers. Indeed, 
should a priest strictly adhere to the rules of his order, his sole 
property and effects ought to consist chiefly of a few indispensable 
articles of daily use. 

The estates of courtiers and other servants of Government of 10 
to 400 fields are inherited by heirs in the same manner which has 
been described as applicable to the estates of subjects in general, 
viz., by the three-fold partition. But for civil and military officers 
of higher ranks bye-laws are in force. 

An officer of the rank of minister cannot, it seems, will the whole 
of his property away. The Government acts hereon the supposition 
that none of its servants are honest, and thei^efore reserves the right 
of controlling the distribution of the property of the higher ranks. 
When an officer of one of the above degrees dies, his estate is 
realised, and claims entered, in the manner described for estates in 
general. It is then separated into four portions, one is taken by 
the king, and the remaining three portions are divided agreeably 
to the laws relative to propei'ty in general, with exception in case 
of the deceased leaving a widow or widows bestowed on him by 
the king. A widow who was the gift of the king to the officer 
receives, at his death, one-half of a share above that taken by an- 
other wife. But if the officer received the wife at his special soli- 
citation, she will receive one-half of a share less than the other. 
By this is meant one-half of the widow's portion. And the portion, 
80 forfeited, will be divided amongst the other widows, or given to 
one, if there is only one remaining, A widow must have cohabited 
three years with a husband to give her a title to the portion fixed by 
law. A neglect on the part of the widow to assist in defraying the 
expenses attending obsequies creates a forfeiture of her claim. The 
widow of a public officer who was a gift from the king will receive 
a larger portion than above stated, in proportion as it may be made 
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to appear that she had assisted him in his official duties. If she was 
not a gift from the king, she receives one-fifth less than she would 
under the above clause ; and if she was given bj the king at the 
request of the officer, two-fifths less. The widow being, or having 
been, a slave debtor to the deceased, will not receive any portion of 
his estate ; since bj virtue of cohabitation with him, she has been 
emancipated : but her children inherit according to law. A husband, 
with the consent of his wife, may leave her in the house of any one 
as a pledge for the payment of a debt, thus constituting her a species 
of property. 

Written as well as verbal testaments are legal, and the law does 
not interpose to reverse such acts, even should it appear the testator 
has in the apportioning and alienating of his property infringed the 
social obligations. 

Traitors and rebels are not allowed to inherit property, and they 
are ejected from what they possess, their estates are forfeited to the 
king, and their families are reduced to slavery. 

Gifts ought to be made in presence of a competent number of 
witnesses, and relatives have of course the power to protest against 
such, should they have reason to believe that the bestower is not 
in a sound state of mind. Under this belief the giver is subjected 
to three separate examinations. Should doubts exist they are 
removed according to the law. 

As regards slavery we see that the master has all power over hia 
slave excepting that of inflicting death. A Burmese Buddhist may 
be bom or may become a slave. Captives in war, debtors, or persona 
who have been confiscated by justice can be enslaved. Children 
of a debtor born during his period of slavery remain slaves after he 
has purchased his liberty again. One is bom a slave when bom of 
a slave mother, and in slavery the children are divided as on a 
divorce, the master standing in the place of the father. The other 
children in the same rank belong to the father if ho is free, or to 
his master if he is a slave. But if the intercourse with the female 
slave was without the consent of her master, the latter takes all 
the children. Slavery is caused by a failure in payment of debt, 
and by selling of personal service, which last is always for an un- 
limited time. 

A contract is made either in writing or verbally, but in either case 
competent witnesses are required to give validity to the deed. A 

VOL. XT. 49 
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written contract cannot be entered into for a sum less tlian four xozpees. 
A creditor must not write out the deed with his own hand, but haT9 
it written by a person unconcerned in the transaction. The parties 
in a contract affix their marks to the bottom of the deed, and 
then touch them with their open hands before the witnesses. Deeds 
of sale of land are either committed to paper or made by delivery of 
the title deeds in presence of witnesses. The interest for money 
can never exceed the principal ; when both are equal, the debt most 
be settled, or remain as it is, unless another agreement is "written 
out, making the principal and interest a new debt. For pledges 
a written agreement is made out, which must be sealed in presence of 
witnesses, and it generally specifies what accidents will be consi- 
dered as preventing restitution. Sales and transfers of landed pro- 
perty are made by written deeds, or by the delivery of the property 
and title deeds to the buyer or receiver in presence of witnesses. 
As regards deposits, however, unless an agreement has been made 
to the contrary, the owner can demand his property, and receive it 
from either depositary in absence of one of them. 

It is not my intention to produce all the reports on Criminal 
Law to be met with in the Manusara, but I shall only point out 
some of the specific crimes and their punishments. 

A husband will stand excused in the eye of the Buddhist law should 
he kill his wife knd her paramour, under circumstances suflBcientlr 
decisive of her guilt. But he may not do so, having once allowed 
the man to escape, and, it may be presumed, where the offender 
haa power on his side, that the inferior will not venture on a step 
which must end on his ruin. As regards separation and divorce 
we find, if the parties mutually agree to a separation, the elders of the 
village or neighbourhood are assembled and a written deed is executed 
in their presence. A man who elopes with a virgin must afterwards 
endeavour to effect a reconciliation with her parents and relatives, and 
should such be effected, it is incumbent on him to perform all cere- 
monies which are preliminary to a regular and open marriage. A 
rape committed on a virgin is punished by corporal punishment 
and fine, if on a child by a severer fine and corporal infliction, and 
by death if the victim should die. 

Before taking final leave of Manus^ra's Law Book, I must notice 
a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. Every student 
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of Hinda Law will see from the extracts given in this essay that 
Manus&ra in compiling his dham m asat tham used the Codes of 
Manu, Yu jnvalkja, Ndrada, Brihaspati, and K4tyayana ; exact 
references to each sloka I shall give in my edition of the work. 
In order to show that Mannsara used a more ancient version 
of the Minavadharmasastram than that we now possess in our 
editions, or better that he copied the Manavadharmaiutram 
which is still missing, I quote only two remarkable instances which, 
treating on the same subject, dilEer widely in the expressions used, 
namely, firstly the chapter of competent and incompetent witnesses, 
Ms. iv. 11-16, corresponding exactly to M. viii, 62-67 ; Y. II., 69 
72 ; N. L, 5, 34-47. 

Mantisdradh., Chapter IF, — 

^vi^ ?r^>w3g ^3^^iT3^%r%^ II \« II 

rT^ 3R<lfl^5T[o53^ Tfr^PI^ ^I^H. II \^ II 

^ T^ ar^^ 3f^d«^l% fHfK^\ II \^ II 

iidnavadA., Chapter FIIJ, — 

^f^! jf^'ifr ^m' «3R^^s"?r=nT: i 
M*JThi: m^^^k^ ^ q- +PM«iHmi^ II <x II 

^^*«4R<irtsqT Ri^mg ^^^ II U II 
^n^^n^f^^r ^m ^ mim ^ %^: i 

? ^g^; ycf5?f ? sqT^fat ? ^cTT: II 1» II 

14. T. 1. ^>f^t^pg^ ^ispff. 
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^ ^fRft Trf^- ^^ ^ +i^+t*n^ I 

q- «5nTRf ^ sFTprr^ ^ f^ ^ sre^^- ii 1^ li 

As competent witnesses on trials may be admitted only these 
three : — men free from covetonsness, men devoted to reli^ona 
observances, and men well versed in P^li learning and skilled in 
sciences, — by which here ai^e meant astrology and arithmetic. But 
the following 31 must be excluded : — (1) contemners of religion ; (2) 
debtors, — ^under the supposition that their poverty lays them open 
to bribery; (3) slaves, and near relatives of parties interested 
in a suit ; (4) intimate friends of parties ; (5) inmates in the 
house of a party concerned ; (6) idiots, and persons mentally imbecile 
whether naturally so or from the effects of disease ; (7) those 
who do not abhor and refrain from the commission of the follo^ng 
cardinal sins, viz., murder, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness 
breaking of prescribed fasts, and lastly, the sin of reclining or repos- 
ing on the mat or couch of a priest, a parent, or a spiritual guide, 
or generally of treating these in a manner in any way disrespectful ; 
(8) gamesters ; (9) vagabonds, vagrants, persons having no fixed 
domicile ; (10) executioners, because hardhearted and fearless ; (11) 
empirics, — we may judge by this term of the degree of importance 
which the Burmese Buddhist faculty of medicine attach to them- 
selves. The most skillful of the body cannot avoid the charge of 
arrant empiricism, although had the genius'f or the science of physics 
existed, the Buddhists in Burma might have used their text-books, 
which are of ancient origin, with more advantage to their patients 
than they have done. There were no schools for medicine in Burma ; 
and so long as superstition places more faith in astrological mum- 
mery than in physics, there is no temptation to lead the practitioner 
from his easy course, in which study and reflection have scarcely 
any share ; (12) performers in theatrical exhibitions, their profession 
being deemed rather disreputable ; (13) hermaphrodites, — 1 suppose 
as they cannot be sworn either as male or female ; (14) strolling musi- 
cians, and singers ; (16) strolling shampooing doctors ; (16) women 
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of bad fame ; (17) blacksmiths, — it is rather singular to find so impor- 
tant a class of handicraftsmen excluded from a right of this nature, 
but it would seem that the exclusion is founded on the belief 
that most of the blacksmiths are dishonest ; (18) persons labouring 
under any loathsome and incurable disease. Here superstition has 
OTerbalanced reason. For the Buddhist cannot otherwise account 
for this exclusion than by affirming that those labouring under a 
cruel malady are suffering just punishment due for offences committed 
in a prior state of existence ; (19) personal enemies to accused per- 
sons or to one or both parties in a suit ; (20) children under 7 years 
of age ; (21) persons whose age exceeds 70 years, probably from 
supposed imperfection of memory ; (22) traducers of the characters 
of others, same as liars ; (23) persons labouring under any sort of 
temporary derangement of mind — whether Tiolent passions are in- 
cluded is not specified; (24) shoemakers are excluded for the same rea- 
son that blacksmiths are, because of mean degree in society, — perhaps 
the prejudice came from Hindustan, where it prevails in force ; (25) 
beggars, since open to corruption from their poverty ; (26) braziers ; 
(27) persons convicted of theft ; (28) obstetricians; (29) those who use 
incantations and sorcery ; (30) persons who give medicine to create 
abortion; and (31) pregnant women, because their minds are not 
ftt rest, and they are subject to sudden affections mental and bodily. 
But with the consent of both parties such persons must be admitted : 
this is a settled law.* 

Finally I quote as a second instance Ms. ix. 69-71, giving the 
rules as i*egard boundary disputes, the content of which answers 
exactly to M. viii. 246-252, Y. II., 150-153; N. ii. 11, 3-6, but 
without having the same reading : — 

cre^^^ T^ iT^ ^f^^ ^o^^ II v»o II 

fft^5^ % %^ ^ cR^rm^ ^f II v»\ n 



* The tranilmtioii is according to the Burmese commentary of ManarftiA. 
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Mdnavadh., Chapter Fill.— 

?n:r^3T^rgwrr«r ?m ^^ t sRif^ II \^^ II 

^«rRrr%| ^Pf>f^?wciNdHiR ^ II \^6 II 
ssT^g^Pr '^TFrrf^ ^Hif$i*if^ ^Tn:"^ i 
^(mm ^ ^«fT f^3t ^r> f^^w, ii ^8^ ii 

3RT#R«flrR rfr^R^tJEppJTW^'m'^^r: I 
^^y+IJ!-IU^Ir<MI^+|«tqT 11 ^'^tt 11 

^^^^r ^ ^cfci5?-^^m^ ^ II ^^^ II 

" Trees, lakes, wells, pools, streams, mounds of earth, large pieces 
of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, dried cowdung, bricks 
and tiles, charcoal, pebbles, sand : by such marks the judge may 
ascertain the limit between two parties in litigation. Should there 
be a doubt, even on the inspection of those marks, recourse must be 
had, for the decision of such a contest, to the declaration of priests 
and elders of towns who can give evidence on the limits. If tbe 
boundary cannot bo ascertained by those, let the king, knowing^ 
what is just, make a boundary line between the lauds in dispute : 
this is a settled law.*' 
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Art. XIV. — A Copper-plate Orant of the Bevagiri-Yddava 
king Singhana II. By J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 



[Bead 12th December 1882.] 



The accompanying inscription is from a copper-plate grant which 
was found, in 1880, buried in the ground at the back of the templo 
of the goddess Udachamma at Haralahalli, on the Tungabhadra, in 
the Karajgi Taluka of the DhArwad District. The original plates, 
from which the lithograph has been prepared, belong to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The plates are three in number, each about 11 1' high by 7 J' 
broad. The edges of them were fashioned into rims, to protect the 
writing, and the inscription is fairly well preserved and legible, 
except in a few places where the surfaces of the plates have been 
badly corroded by rust. When the plates were first found, though 
the inscription itself was legible enough, nearly all the letters were 
filled up with rust ; the excellence of the accompanying lithograph 
is due to the pains bestowed on clearing out the letters by Mr. H. 
Cousens, of the Archeeological Survey. The ring on which the 
plates were strung is about §' thick and 41' in diameter ; it had 
not been cut when the plates came into my hands. The seal on the 
ring is circular, about 2^' in diameter. When it first came into my 
hands, it was broken on the right side only ; since then, and before 
the accompanying lithograph of it was made, it has received 
a fracture on the loft side also. It has a beaded edge, which 
I have not met with in any other similar seals. And the emblems 
on it, in relief on the surface of the seal itself, are Garuda, kneeling 
in the usual attitude with his hands joined, and facing full front, 
with the sun over his right shoulder and the moon over his left 
shoulder. The three plates weigh 471 1 tolas, and the ring and seal 
48J tolas; total, 519J tolas. The characters are Nagari. The 
language is Sanskrit from line 1 to 91 and in lines 99 and 100 ; the 
intermediate portion, describing the boundaries of the grant, is 
Old-Canarese. 
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The grant is one of the time of Siiighana II. of the Yadaya dj- 
nastj of D^vagiri, — the modem Danlatabad near Auraiigabad. The 
following is the complete genealogy of this dynasty, with dates, as 
established by the inscriptions now known and by the chronicle of 
Ferishta* :— 

Singhana I. 



Mallugi. 

.1 

Bhillama. 
(6aka 1109 to 1113). 



Jaitugi I. 
(daka 1113 to 1131). 

I 
Singhana II. 

(^aka 1131 to 1169). 



Jaitugi II. 



Krishna. Mahiddva/ 

(iSaka 1169 to 1182). (Saka 1182 to 1198). 

Ramachandra. AmaDa. 

(Saka 1193 to 1230). . 



-. . I J 

Saihkara. Bhima. A daughter, 

(daka 1231 to 1233.) (married to Harap&la 

or (?) UaripiUa). 

The present inscription is dated in Saka 1160 for 1159 (a.d. 
1237-8), the Hemalambi samvatsara^* on the seventh day, — whether 
of the bright or of the dark fortnight, is not stated, — of the month 
Phalguna. The genealogical portion commences with Mallugi. His 
grandson, Jaitugi I., is said to have conquered the Andhra king. 
The next name is that of his son Singhana II., of whose prowess 
and conquests, — the latter including the Graulas, Hammiras, and 
Ch61as, — the usual hyperbolic description is given. His viceroy, 
for the southern part of his kingdom, was Vichana, whoso father 

* Briggs' tranalation. 

* By the Tablet in Brown*i Camatic Chronology , Saka 1100 was the Vilambi 
9omvaUara, and the Hemalambi or HAvilainbi §atkvat§aira was Aaka 1169. 
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Chikka, elder brother Malla^ and wife Am&ngan& or AmanganA, 
are mentioned, and ^^ who conquered with ease the Hattas, the 
Kftdambas who were glorions in the Konkanas, the Pundyas who 
flhone at Gntti, the turbulent Hoysanas, and other kings, and set 
up his pillars of victory in the neighbourhood of the river Kav^ri." 
The inscription then describes the rivers Vurahi and Tuugabhadri, 
to the banks of tlie fonner of which Vichana had come in order to 
free himself from his debt to the manes of his parents. It then 
mentions a shrine of the god Somanatha, on the banks of the 
Var&hl, and two other lihga shiines of the gods Chikkadt^va and 
Ifahadeva established, in rivalry of it, by the Dandtsa or Bandand' 
yaka Bicha or Bichidova or Bichiraya, who purchased land on the 
north of Somanatha for the purpose of establiijhing gods and Bruh* 
mans there. It then mentions a feudatory of Singhana II., the 
DoAdesa Chikkadeva, who established a colony of Brahmans ; and 
then proceeds to record thaty on the date specified above, with the 
consent of the villa^ire-headman Rumaffaunda and of the MaMmandO' 

o o • • • • 

Usvara Jo^'ideva of the Gutta family or lineage of Chandragupta,* 
Chikkadeva presented to these Briihmans thirty shares, each mea- 
tnring two nivartanas of land, at the village of Rittigrama. The 
names and gdtras of the Brahmans are next given, and the share of 
each of them, and then the boundaries of the land bestowed. The 
mention, in the definition of the boundaries, of the river Varada,— 
the modem Waixla, which flows into the Tungabhadra, about six 
miles to the north of Haralahalli, — shows that the Rittigrama of the 
inscription is the modem Ilalc-Ritti, six miles to the east of 
Karajgi. The other names of villages mentioned among the 
boondaries, — EleguttAr, Kariyakol, Ereyakol, and Kumbaragol, — 
cannot be traced on the map. Nor can I at present identify the 
river Varah!. 



* See Dyncisties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 6, noto 4. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



(January to July 1881.) 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Monday, the 24th January 1881 ; Col. J. H. White, R.E., Vice^ 
President ^ in the Chair. 

R. B. Sedgwick, Esq., H. Cleveland, Esq., Damodhar Thackersey 
Muljee, Esq., Col. C. S. Sturt, G. B. Spring, Esq., and Wilson Bell, 
Esq., were elected members of the Society. 

Read a letter No. 238, dated 20th January 1881, from the Under- 
Secretary to Government, General Department, stating that the Col- 
lector of Ahmedabad has reported to Government that there is lying 
in his office a white marble slab bearing a Persian inscription, and said 
to have been taken from the gate of a building called " Dasturkhan's 
Sarai," at its demolition several years ago, and inquiring if the Society 
would like to have the slab for its Museum ; also forwarding copy 
of the Persian inscription, together with its translation in English. 

The Secretary intimated that it is arranged to get the slab for the 
Museum. 

Mr. Rehatsek then read a paper on the ** Alexander Myth of the 
Persians." 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 

Several reports and other works presented to the Society were laid 
on the table. 



The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Thursday, the 17th March 1881, Surgeon-Major J. Pinkerton, 
M.D., Vice-President y in the chair. 

J. F. Muir, Esq., C.S., and W. J. Best, Esq., were elected members 
of the Society. 

The Secretary showed Indo-Sassanian or Balustrade copper coint 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of Rohtak, These coins were 
foimd in the ruins of Khokrakot, an old town near Rohtak, N.W.P., 
VOL. XV. a 
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also silver coins from Basti in N. W. P. These coins are figured in 
Mr. Thomas's Prinscp Plate XXXIV., Figs. 12 and 13. 

A letter from the Mineralogical Museum at Vienna, forwarding two 
sj3ecimen plates of meteorites, was read, and it was resolved to convey 

the Society's hest thanks to the Museum. 

Mr. Rehatsek then read a paper, " Specimens of pre-Islamitic 
Poetry, selected and translated from the Hamasah,^' 

On the motion of Rev. A. Bourquin, seconded hy Mr. K. R. Kama, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Rehatsek for his paper. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



The monthly meeting of the Society wns held in the Library Room 
on Friday, the 8th April 1881, F. Mathew, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. E. LeggetU for- 
warding Notes on Tatta and Tombs on the Muklee Hills, by the late 
Col. Southey ; also six photographs of the tombs near Tatta. 

" Dear Sir, — In ISfiO 1 took a series of photographs of the tombs on 
the Muklee Hills near Tatta, from which in 18G8 the accompany- 
ing six views were selected by the Government of Bombay, to whom 
I j>rcscuted the negatives. These views were intended for publication 
with others of Architectural Structure in India, and are, I believe, still 
lying at the India Ofticc. 

" Being unable to obtain any authentic accounts of these tombs, and 
the neighbouring town of Tatta, I applied to the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Southey, wbo was then Collector of Jerruck, and intimately 
acquainted with the locality, and was kindly favoured by him with the 
note?, which he had with considerable difficulty and research collected. 

•* 1 am not aware that these have ever been made public, and so far 
ns I understand are the only reliable accounts there are of the tombs 
in Sind, and, as such, will no doubt be of interest and value. 

** Yours truly, 

"E L." 
It was resolved, on tlie motion of the Chairman, to convey the 
Society's best thanks to Mr. Leggett, and that it be left to the Com- 
mittee to decide how the notes are to be disposed of. 

Dr. da Cuuha then read a paper on Contributions to the Study of 

Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, Third Part. 
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On the motion of Mr. E. Rehatsek, seconded by Rev. A. Bourquin, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. da Cunha for his paper. 

Several books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

As being apropos of the above, Surgeon-Major O. Codrington showed 
a large number of larin coins recently forwarded to the Society by the 
Collector of Tanna. Dr. Codrington said with regard to larins all 
that are now found on this side of India are of Indian make, and are, 
he believed, of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. There appeared 
to be three varieties. I. Such as those now shown bv Dr. da Cunha, 
short and stumpy. II. Nearly twice as long as No. 1., and of thinner 
wire. III. Intermediate in length and thickness. A box containing 
47 of these coins (of 2nd and 3rd variety) had lately been received 
from the Collector of Tanna. On these are found various portions of 
a legend, not yet made out in entirety, of Adil kings. On one of them 
is the date 992, which would be of the time of Ibrahim Adil Shahi II. 
On another is the Devauagri letter q". Mr. Thomas gives as the aver- 
age weight of larins 74o0 grains, and assay touch 96*5. Mr. llynes of 
the Mint had examined these 47, and found the average weight to be 
85'3G grains, and touch 97*9. Dr. Codrington had never seen a Persian 
larin, nor the hM larins mentioned by Tavernier. The shape of the 
coins rendered thetn easy of carriage about the person, on tlie waist 
string or in pugri, and this, together with the simplicity of their make, 
was, he supposed, the object in making them of that shape. Dr. 
Codrington then showed a copy of a Chinese book on Numismatics, 
lately presented to him, in which were drawings of Chinese coins of 
various shapes and sizes, some being, according to the account of 
them, thousands of years old. 



The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Thursdav, the 2Gth May 1881, the Honorable Mr. Justice R. West, 
M.A., President, in the chair. 

Gilmore McCorkell, Esq., C.S., Tapidas V^arajdas, Esq., J. A. da 
Gama, Esq., Dr. J. S. da Fonseca Torrie, Surgeon-Major 0. Codrington, 
M.D., and E. T. Atkinson, Esq., wxre elected members of the Society. 

The President moved that the best thanks of the Society be conveved 
to Mr. W. M. Wood for his services during the four years he filled 
the office of Honorary Secretary. 

The motion was carried bv acclamation. 
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Mr. Roliatsek then read a paper entitled ** Emporia, chiefly ports of 
Arab and Indian International Commerce before the Christian era." 

On the motion (.>f the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. llehatsek for his paper. 



The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Friday, the loth July 1881, the Honorable Rao Saheb V. N. 
Mandlik, C S.I., Vice-Preaicienii in the chair. 

Ilastamjee N. Byramjee Jejeebhoy, Esq., and M. Macmillan, Esq^ 

were elected members of the Society. 

tf 

Read a letter from the Custos, Imperial Mineralogical Museum of 
Vienna, acknowledging receipt of the piece of the Dhoolia meteorite, 
and sending in exchange portion of one which fell at Tieschitz, 
Moravia, in 1878, and a piece of meteoric iron from Arva, Hungary, 
found in 1810 ; also asking information as to one said to have fallen at 
Rutnagherry in 1874. 

The Rev. A. Bourquin read a paper entitled** Peculiarities of Hindu 
Rites and of their Times. Translation. With Notes of Chaps. 4 — 13 
of Dharma Sindhu." 

On the proposition of Honorable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I, 
seconded by Dr. J. Gersun da Cunha, a vote of tlianks was passed 
to the Rev. Mr. Bourquin for his paper. 

Dr. Codrington showed two coins kindly lent by the Collector of 
Bombay, which were found some weeks aj2:o in Kalbadevi when the 
ground was opened for the Municipal drainage works. A large quantity 
were foiuid but at once stolen. 

The coins are similar to those described by Dr. Bhau Daji in the 
Society's Journal, page 21 1, Vol. XII., and later by General Cun- 
ningham in Vol. IX., Archaeological Survey Reports of India, and 
ascribed by General Cunningham to Krishna Raja Rastrakuta, whose 
date he fixes at a. d. 375- JOG. The coins being found deep in the ground 
in the centre of Bombay is a point of interest. Dr. da Cunha mention- 
ed that just at the jdace in question was the oldest village in Bombay 
Island as far as was known. When the Portuguese took the island, 
the only native village on it was there. 

Several books presented to the Society were laid on the table, and 
thanks voted to the donors. 
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(August to December.) 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held in the Library Room 
on Saturday, the 6th August 1881, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, 
M.A,, President y in the chair. 

W. C. Holmes, Esq., C.S., and Captain G. Martin, were elected 
members of the Society. 

Dr. J. C. Lisboa read a paper, **A Contribution to the Botany of 
Mahableshwar, with list of Plants seen on the Hill at the end of last 
Hot Season." 

Dr. Lisboa remarked that the catalogue, of plants in the Bombay 
Flora is still incomplete, and that there is much yet to be done to 
perfect it, and to ascertain what species are relatively abundant or 
scarce in the plains and hilly districts, and how their growth is affected 
by their location, climate and elevation ; that the proportionate com- 
monness of many plants is undergoing great changes by the destruction 
of some and the increased and cultivated growth of others. The 
present list of one hundred and fifty species in sixty-one orders was 
made at the end of last hot season at Mahableshwar, and is no doubt 
very imperfect, as being especially defective in ferns and grasses, which 
it would be necessary to study at another time of the year. Dr. Lisboa 
also advocated the formation of an herbarium at Mahableshwar, which 
might with advantage be in union with the one at Poona. 

The President said he hoped the paper would be followed by others 
of a like kind in Botany, and that it would be useful for the promotion 
of this science for students of Botany to meet together in the hill 
sanitara and compare their notes. The formation of an herbarium 
would tend to the same effect. He proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Lisboa, which was seconded by Dr. J. A. da Gama. 

Dr. J. A. da Gama then presented to the Society, on behalf of 
Mr. Sidney St. Lawrence, a Nepalese man's saddle, a Khiera, and a 
Kukru and gave a short description of their use. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Lawrence and Dr. da Gama. 

Before the meeting separated the President, referring to the lamented 
death of Dr. Macpherson, said that had not the Meeting been specially 
fixed for this hour, it would have been adjourned as a token of affection 
and respect to his memory. He will be missed as an active member 
of this Society, of which he was a Vice-President, and the place he 
occuj)ied on the committee will be looked upon with regret by the 
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members, who will cherish his memory both in that oapacitj aud as a 
Christian minister whose place will not be easily filled. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A General Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on 
Wednesday, the 30th November 1881, the Ilonourable Mr. Justice 
R. West, M.A., President, in the Chair. 

C. II. B. Forbes, Esq.; and Surgeon J. Macgregor, were elected 

Members of the Socictv. 

The following i)roposals made in reference to periodicals were placed 
before the Meeting. 

(1) By E. Atkinson, Esq. — 

That /i// //ttf Year Round; Good Words; Temple Bar s 
Le Tour da Monde ; Portfolio; Vanity Fair; Monthly 
Journal of Science; Nautical Mayazine; Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopic Science ; British Qwirterly Review ; 
Quarterly Review; Architect; Army and Navy Gazette: 
Builder ; Chemical News ; Guirdian ; Oliver and BoycTs 
Edinburyh Almanac ; Nouvelle Revue; Bombay Catholic 
Exaininer ; Bombay Guardian; Friend of India ; Journal 
of the Anjuwan-i-Puhjab ; Bomb ly Educational Record : 
and Argus be stopped. — Lost, 

(2) By P. Peterson, Esq. — 

That Vanity Fair be discontinued. — Lost, 

That one first class French and one first class German 
Political newspaper be taken. 

Wiih reference to this Mr. M. A. Rogay proposed that the 
Rrpublirjue Franqais be taken. — Lost, 

There was no proposal about the German paper. 

(3) By E. B. Carroll, Esq.— 

That the Architect be discontinued. — Lost, 
That the Builder be discontinued. — Lost, 
That L' Illustration be taken. — Lost, 
That the Illustrete Zeituny be taken.— /«o*/. 
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8 copper and 3 silver coins, presented by Mr. Vajeshaukar Gowri- 
shankar of Bhownuggur, were laid on the table, 

A Tote of thanks was passed to Mr. Vajesbankar for the present. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 20th Decem- 
ber 1881. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, M.A., President; the 
Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I., Fice- President, in 
the Chair at the beginning. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell read translations of select Abhangs 
from the Maratha Poet Tukjlram, and afterwards exhibited several 
Sanskrit MSS. brought by him from Japan. 

On the proposition of Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, 
seconded by the President, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Murray 
Mitchell. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to tho Society were placed 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

(January to August 1881.) 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of H. H. the Maharajt 
of Bikaner. Compiled by Rajendralal Mitra. By the Government 
of India. 

Account of the British Settlement of Aden in Arabia. By F. M. Hunter. 
(Illustrated Edition.) By the Bombay Government. 

Administration Report of the Madras Presidency, 1879-80. By the 
Madras Government. 

Administration Report of the P. W. Department, Bombay Presidency, 

1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 

A Imprcnsa em Goa. Por I. Gracias. By the Author. 

Annual Police Return, showing the state of Crime in the Town and 
Island of Bombay, 1880. By the Bombay Government. 

Annual Report of Dispensaries in the Punjab, 1879. By the Punjab 
Government. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India for 
the year ending 31st March 1881. Vol. II. 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports. Vols. X. and XI. By the 

Government of India. 

Archpeological Survey of Western India. Cave-Temple Inscriptions. 
By J. Burgess and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. By the Bomhay 
Government. 

A Sketch of the Northern Baluchi Languages. By M. L. Dames. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vols. V. and VI., X., XII. By the Bombay 

Government. 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 1871 to 1878- 
By the Bombay Government. 

Catalogue of newly-discovered Canarese and old Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Lahore Division. By the Punjaub Government. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh. Fas. XII., in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces. By the Government N. W. P. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. IX 

Catechism of the History of India. By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Classified lndc\ to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjore. By 

the Madras Government. 
Dom Ayrcs D'Ornellas da Vasconcellas. Por. I. A. Gracias. By 

the Author. 
Dinkard. Vol. III. By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the U. S. Geological and Geographical 
Surveys, 1877. By F. W. Hayden, Esq. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1879-80. 
By the Government of India. 

Free Trade and English Commerce. By A. M ongredieu. By the 
Cohden Club, through Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose* 

General Report on the Operations of the Marine Survey of India, 
1879-80. By the Superintendent, Marine Survey. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1879-80. 
By the Surveyor General of India. 

General Rules and Circular Orders of the High Court at Fort William 
in Bengal. By the Government of India. 

Glossary of the Multani Language. By llie Punjaub Government. 

Grammar of the Classical Arabic Languages. By M. S. Howell. 
By the Government N. W. P. 

Grammar of the Guadian Languages. By Iloernle. By the Bombay 

Government. 
G. T- Survey of India. Synopsis of the Results of the Operations. 

Vol. VII. 
■ — — Account of the Operations of the. Vol. VI. 

By the Government of India. 

Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 1878. By 
the Board of Admiraltv. 

Guide to the Persian Language* By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Haratattva Didhitih (Bengalee). By Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes. By M. A. Sherring. Vol. III. By the 
Bombay Government. 

History of the Commonwealth of the Magiau Monarchies. By Jam- 
shedji Pallonji (Gujarathi). By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

History of the Medical Art. By Heeraji Edulji. By Jamshedji K 
Petit, Esq. 
VOL. XV. b 
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Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. I. Part V. By the Government 

of India 
Kehavata Mula. (Gujarathi ) By JamshcdjiN. Petit, Esq. 
Khordeha Avastha. (Gujarathi.) By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Lecture on Wealth and the Silver Question. (Gujarathi.) By Jamshedji 
N. Petit, Esq. 

List of Light Houses and Light Vessels in British India for 1881. 
By the Superintendent, Marine Survey. 

Nirdosh Zulia. (Gujarathi.) By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan. By Major H. 6. 
Raverty. By the Government of India. 

Notice sur unc Collection dc Mounais Orientales de M. le Comte 
S. Streigraff. By the Author. 

Parliamentary Papers : — 

Tapers relating to the Advance of Ayub Khan on Kandahar. 
Reports on Sanitary Measures in India, 1878-79. 
Further Correspondence relatmg to affairs of Afghanistan. 
Further Correspondence relating to the estimates for the 

War in Afghanistan. 
Supplementary Report on Indian Wheat. 
Army Indian (Home Charges). 
Further Correspondence, Central Asia. 
Further Correspondence and Papers about Afghanistan. 
Papers respecting Medical Officers in India. 
Return. East India. Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1879-80. 
East India. (Net Revenue and Exj>enditure, 1869-70 to 

1879-80) By the Secretary of State for India. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, U.S. 
Vol. VII. By the Academy. 

Progress Report of District and Canal Arboriculture in the Punjaub, 
1879-80. By the Punjaub Government. 

Punjaub Administration Report, 1879-80. By the Punjaub Go- 
vernment. 

Punjaub Civil Report, 1870.— Report on the Working of the Regis- 
tration Department. By the Punjaub Government. 

Reciprocity. By Sir Louis .Mallet. By the Cobden Club, through 
Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose. 




PRKSEN1« TO THE LIBRARY. XI 

Relatorio du Servico de Saude do Estado da India Portuguesa. For 
J. S. da Fonseca Torrie. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1879-80. By the 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Bombay Mill-owners' Association, 1880. By the Associa- 
tion. 

Report of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 1877-1880. By the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Lahore Medical School, 1879-80. By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sind, 1879-80. By the Bombay Government. 

Report on Popular Education, Punjaub, 1879-80. By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1879-80. By the Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore. 

Report on Publications issued and registered in the several Provinces 
of British India during 1879. By the Government of India. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
1879-80. By the Resident, Hyderabad. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of 
Western India, 1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, 1879-80. By the Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore. 

Report on the Amravati Tope. By R. Sewell. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Report on the Internal Trade and Manufacture of the Punjaub, 
1879-80. By the Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Irawaddy River. By the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma. 

Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjaub and its Depen- 
dencies, 1879-80. By the Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1880-81. By Dr. F. Kielhorn. 

Do. do. do. By Prof. R. G. Bhan- 

darkar. Bv the Director of Public Instruction. 
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Review of the External Land Trade of British India, 1879-80. Bj 
the Government of India. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vols. VI.— IX. By the Secretary of Stat^ 
through the Bombay Government. 

Saddar Ketab (Gujarathi), By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Smithsonian Report, 1879. By the Smithsonian Institution. 

Speeches of Richard Cobden. Edited by J. Bright and J. E. T. 
Rogers. By the Cobden Club, through Mr. Lai Mobun Ghose. 

Statistical Tables for British India. By the Government of India. 

The Cause of Color among Races. By Dr. W. Sharpe. By the 

Author. 

The Conqueror's Dream. By Dr. W. Sharpe. By the Author. 
The Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878— 

Zoology (Fishes). 

Chemistry. 

The Plants and Drugs of Sind. By J. A. Murray. By the Karrachee 
Municipal Museum Committee. 

The Wild Silks of India, principally Tassar. By the Bombay GoveriK 
meut. 

Tide Tables for the Indian Port for 1881. "^ By the Bombay Govern- 
for the Port of Karwar, 1881. ) ment, 

U. S. Coast Survey Report, 1877. By the U, S. Coast Survey 
Department. 

United States Geographical Surveys. Vol. II, — VI. By Captain G. 
M. Wheeler. 



(Seitember to December 1881.) 

Administration Report of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh for the year 
ending 31st March 1881. By the Government N. W. Provineea. 

Administration Report, Government Central Museum, Madras, 1880-81. 
By the Madras Government. 

A new English -Hindustani Dictionary. Part IV. By S. W, Fallon. 
By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Annual Report, Sassoon Mechanics' Institute, 1880-81. By the 
Institute. 
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Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums^ Punjaub. 1880, By the 
Punjaub Government. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Reports. Vols. X. and XI. By the 
Bombay Government. 

A Sketch of the Changars and of their Dialect. By G. W. Leitner. 
By the Punjaub Government. 

Astaugahridayam. A Compendium of the Hindu System of Medicine. 
(Sanskrit.) By the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum. Vol. VI. By the 
Trustees of the Museum. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in N. W. Provinces. Part VI. 
; Oudh. Fasc. XIII, Bj the Government N. W. Provinces. 

Charts of Insectivorous Birds and Dangerous Snakes of Victoria, 
By the Government of Victoria. 

Charts of the Marine Survey of India. By the Superintendent, Marine 
Survey. 

Civil Report, Punjaub. 1880. By the Punjaub Government. 

Complete Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes, Punjaub. 
By the Punjaub Government. 

Cotton Cultivation in the Punjaub. Report for 1879-80. By the 
Punjaub Government. 

Descriptive Atlas of the Eucalypts of Australia. By Baron F. von 

Mueller. By the Government of Victoria. 

Detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur's Dictionary of the Terms used by 
the Criminals in the Punjaub. By G. W. Leitner. By the 
Punjaub Government. 

Education in India. By J. Murdoch. By the Author. 

England's Duty to India. By J. Murdoch. By the Author. 

Fictions connected with the Indian Outbreak of 1857. By E. Leckej. 
By Sadashiva Balwantrao, Esq. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of British India. 1st April 1871 to 
31st May 1879. By the Government of India. 

Fragmenta Phytographiee Australiae. By F. de Mueller. Vols. 6 — 10. 
By the Government of Victoria. 

Gedacht Misrede auf Leonhard von Spengel. By the Munich Aca- 
demv. 
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Ci. T. Survey of India, Synopsis of Operations. Vols. X. — XIII. By 

the Government of India. 
Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 1879 (with 

Appendix). By the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Hatimatayi (Gujarathi). By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I., Part. IV. By the Government 
of India. 

Indo-Aryans. By Hajendra Lala Mitra. By the Author. 

lutebabe Vandidad (Gujarathi). By Jamshedji N. Petit, Esq. 

Introduction to Botanic Teachings at the Schools of Victoria, Bj 
Baron F. von Mueller. By the Government of Victoria. 

Journal, North China Branch, R. A. Society. No. III. (1859) ; Vol. II. 
No. I. (1860); Nos. I. to IV., 1864-67 ; Nos. VI.— VIII., 1869- 
74 ; Nos. X. to XII., 187j-1878; and Catalogue of the Library. 
By the Society. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch, R. A. Society, for 1845, 1846, 1855, 
1865-6, 1871-74 and 1879. By the Society. 

Khordeha Avesta (Gujarathi). By the Sir Jamsetji Translation Fund 
Trustees. 

Manual of Persian Grammar. By S. B. Baria. By Jamshedji N. 
Petit, Esq. 

Maps of the G. T. Survey of India. By the Superintendent, G. T. 
Survey. 

of the Revenue Survey, Bombay Presidency. By the Bombay 

Government. 

Memorandum on Dyes of Indian Growth and Production. By L. 
Leotard. Bv the Government of India. 

Memorial of Joseph Henry. By the Smithsonian Institution. 

Native Plants of Victoria. By Baron F. von Mueller. By the Govern- 
ment of Victoria. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-1878. Zoology. Gephyrea. 
By the Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition Committee. 

Notes on Afghanistan and Parts of Baluchistan. By G. Raverty. 
By the Government of India, 

Noushirwane Samangan : (a Drama in 4 acts in Gujarathi). By 
Jamshedji X. Petit, Esq. 
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On the Manufacture of Iron and the future of the Charcoal Iron Indus- 
try in India. By the Government of India. 

Parliamentary Papers. By the Secretary of State for India : — 

Military Services. (Special Rewards.) 

Loans (India and England), 1857-58 to 1879-80. 

Cooper's Hill College. (New Scheme of Management.) 

East Indian Railway. (Redemption of Annuities Bill.) 

Indian Loan of 1879 (Bill). 

Afghanistan ; Further Correspondence. 

East India Famine Commission Report, Appendix I. 

Police Adminstration, Punjaub, Report for 1880. By the Punjaub 
Government. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosphical Society, Liverpool. Vols. 
33 and 34. By the Society, 

Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. From 1st November 
1870 to 30th April 168i. By the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, 1878 and 
79. By the Agricultural Department, U, S., through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Report of the Meteorological Department of the Government of India, 
1880-81. By the Government of India. 

Report on the Administration of the Baroda State, 1879-80. By the 
Minister of Baroda. 

Report on the External Land Trade of the Punjanb, 1880-81. By the 
Punjaub Government. 

Report on the Jails of the Punjaub, 1880. By the Punjaub Govern- 
ment. 

Report on the Meteorology of India, 1879. By the Government of 
India. 

Review of the Forest Administration in the several Provinces under 
the Government of India, 1879-80. By the Government of India. 

Select Plants readily eligible for Victorian Industrial Culture. By the 
Government of Victoria. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Sanitary (Commissioner for the 
Government of Bombay, 1880. By the Bombay Government. 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 23. By the Smithsonian 

Institution. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. 18 — 21. By the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Suggestions regarding the Management of leased Forests of Biisahir in 
the Sutlcj Valley. By Dr. Brandis. By the Punjaub Govern- 

mcnt. 

Survey Operations of India, General Report, 1879-80. By the Goyem- 
ment of India. 

The Great Pyramid, Why and when Built. By the Author. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, N. W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1880. By tho Government N. W. Provinces. 
Tide Tahles for the Indian Ports for 1882. 



Port of Bombay for 1882. By the Secretary of 

State for India through the Bombay Government. 

Trade of British India. Statement for 5 years, 1875-76 to 1879-80. 
By the Government of India. 

Trade and Navigation Accounts of British India, Nos. 1 to 8. 1881-82. 
By the Government of India. 

Vinayapitakam. Edited by H. Oldenberg, Vol. III. By the 
Bombay Government. 

Wheat Production and Trade of India: Selection from the Records 
of the Government of India. By the Government of India. 

Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, for 1880. By the Super- 
intendent, Marine Survey. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

BOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY- 



(January to December 1882.) 

A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Wednesday, 
tlie Ist February 1882 ; Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, President^ 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. The 
following gentlemen were elected members : — George Moir, Esq., 
Thos. Forrest, Esq., Charles Lowell, Esq., Louis Penny, Esq., 
E. H. Moscardi, Esq., C.S., Captain W. W. Robinson, R. E., A. F. 
Beaufort, Esq., Surgeon K. R. Kirtikar. 

Dr. Codrington read " Notes on Kutch and Kattywar Coins." 
The series of Kutch coins, known in the bazar as Rasai Kori, ex- 
tended from the time of Bharaji (a. d. 1500), to that of the late 
Rao Pragma! ji II., and specimen coins and casts of coins of each 
Rao during that period were shown to the meeting. It was shown 
that the Kutch coins wei-e made in imitation of those of the kings of 
Guzerat, the copper ones bearing, in addition to that of the reigning 
Rao, the name of Mahmud bin Latif, and the silver the name of 
Muzaffer Shah, the reason being that Rao Bliaraji obtained 
permission to coin copper before he was allowed to coin silver, and 
Mahmud being king at the early part and Muzaffer at the later 
part of Bharaji's reign. And that the same pattern with the samo 
Guzerat king's name and Hijra date 978 was continued on the 
Koris up to the time of Desalji II. (a. d. 1819) with but one 
exception, viz., that Lakhapatji for a time issued some, bearing 
the name of Ahmed Shah in addition to his own, but whether the 
Delhi Emperor or Durani king of that name was meant the author 
did not feel sure. The names and particulars of the different 
copper and silver coins with their value were then given, and the 
story told which is current in Kutch to account for the name Kori^ 
viz., deriving it from Kamvari — ^a daughter. The author said he 
was not satisfied with it, but was not able to give another origin 
for the word, and looked for further information on i\m point as 
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well a.s on the ori<?in of the aize and weight of this coinage which 
slh far QA he knew, was different to any other in India. The coinaee 
of Kathiawarl, very similar to the above, was then brieflT described, 
including the Jam Sai of Navanaggar, the Divan Sai of Jnnaear 
and the Rana Sai of Porebunder. 

On the motion of Mr. Javerilal Umiaahankar, seconded by the 
President, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Codring^ton for his 
paper. 

Several books and pamphlets presented to the Society irere placed 
on the table and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Friday, the 
17th February 1882 ; Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, Pr&ndent 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following gentleman was elected member: — ^Venerable Aich- 
deacon Stead. 

Mr. W. C. Holmes read a paper on Bi-Metallism, of which the 
following is an abstract : — *' Bi-metallism is a system of currency 
undei* which gold and silver ai-e jointly employed as money. The 
system will, it is claimed, afford three advantages :— first, it will 
prevent fluctuations in foreign exchanges ; second, it wiU make 
money as a measure of value less liable to fluctuations than it would 
bo under a gold and silver monometallic system ; third, it will 
prevent contractions of the cun*cncy in the present gold-using 
countries. With regard to the first advantage, unless two countries 
have a common money (medium of exchange), there is no par of 
exchange, and the exchanges between them are liable to unlimited 
fluctuations. If they have a common money exchange, it cannot 
oscillate beyond the specie points. The second advantage is obtained 
owing to the irregularity in the supply of gold and silver ; if both 
are used jointly as money, a moi^e regular supply will be obtained. 
The third advantage is of a negative nature. If bi-metallism is not 
adopted, silver will bo gi'adually demonetised in Europe and 
America, and its place will have to be taken by gold. This will 
cauHo a contniction in the currencies of gold-using countries, and 
such cuutrociiuus arc invai^iably followed by peiiods of * stagnation 
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of trade and enforced idleness.* There is no danger to be apprehend* 
ed fix)m the introduction of bi-metallism. The advantages of the 
system will not be counteracted by any disadvantages as to India. 
If fluctuations in the Indian exchanges are to end, the Indian 
Government must either somehow induce Europe to become bi- 
metalliC) or it must introduce gold money into India. It could do 
the latter only by declaring that some gold coin, such as the 
sovereign, shall be legal tender at some ratio which will induce 
people in India to import and keep gold circulating as money, that 
is, at some ratio that is a little above the market value of the gold 
coin. India should join France and the United States and do all 
she can to obtain the re-establishment of bi-metallism." 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Holmes for his paper. 

Several books and pamphlets, presented to the Society, were laid 
on the table and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 8th March 
1882 ; the Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, President^ in the Chair. 

Mr. K. R. Cama was in the Chair at the commencement. The 
Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

W. P. Symonds, Esq., C.S., was elected a member of the Society. 

Rev. A. Bourquin read a paper entitled " Conclusion of the Ist 
part of Dharmasindhu. On fasts, oblations to deceased ancestoi-s 
and bathing ceremonies, with illustrations of the intricacies of their 
times." 

On the proposition of Prof. P. Peterson, seconded by Dr. J. C. 
Lisboa, a vote of thanks was passed to Rev. Bourquin for his paper. 

Several books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society, were laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Thurnday, the 25th May 
1882; Brigade Surgeon J. Pinkerton, Vicc-Prcivfcufj in the Chair. 
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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Dr. Fuelirer^ Bi-igade Surgeon L. S. Brace, Thomas Blisseit, 
Bsqr, and Candido Xavier Cordciro, Esq., were elected Members of 
the Society. 

Mr, J. M. Campbell then read a paper by Pandit "Blmgr&iiUl 
Indraji on antiquarian remains recently found on the west coast 
of the Tliana District. The paper treated of two groups of remaiiis : 
one belonging to Sopara, or Soparaka, the old capital of the Konkan, 
whose site is in the rich belt of gai'den land about five miles north 
of Bassein ; the other on the top of a hill called Padan, a bare fiat 
block of trap about three miles south-east of Goregaon station on 
the Baroda Railway, 

The Sopara remains come under three lieads : I. — A fragment of 
rock on which are cut parts of the 8th of Asoka's edicts, and bo 
belonging to about b. c. 250. The stone was lying* near the Bha- 
tela tank in Sopslra, but it appears that it was recently thrown there 
by a \-illager. No other pieces were found, but as the edict has in 
other places never been found separately, but ahvays with twelve 
others, it is hoped some more of thi? or other edicts will eventually 
be discovered in the neighbourhood. It is a piece of basalt rock, 
which evidently had been broken off and used for some purpose. 
II, — Five inscriptions on smooth-topped basalt pillars on a hillock 
known as Brahma Tekid, near the village of Gas, giving names in 
the genitive case. The letters are about a century later than the 
Asoka character (a) " of Satrumardana" (somebody *8 name) ; (6) 
" of Data, the daughter of Bhima ;" (c) *'of Badhu ;" (d) "of Kalu- 
vada a Kotta," probably a man of the Koda or Kotta tribe ; (e) 
** of Ugradevji," a woman's name. These were, the Pandit consi- 
dera, tombstones. III. — The Buddhist stupa standing in a garden 
about half a mile west of Sopara. 

Sopara was the capital of Aparanta or the Konkan, from B. c, 250 
to A. D. 1265, and it ap^wars as a holy city in Buddhist, Brahman, 
and Jain books. It is kyown that Asoka sent one of his missionaries 
to Aparanta, and [)robably fi'om Soi)ara, being the chief town, it 
was the centre whence Buddhism spread over Western India. It is 
honoured as being one of the birth-places of Gautama Buddha, and 
wi'itcrs say that on his third jouj-ney to Ceylon, he visited Sapparaloi. 
Brahmanical wi-iters also speak of it as a holy place. The Maha« 
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bhArata mentions that Arjuna came to the very holy Surparaka. 
Jain writers frequently mention Sopar& as one of their holy places. 
The Western Indian cave inscriptions contain six references to 
Sopara. One at the Karli cave of the beginning of the first centnry 
after Christ records gifts of money by S&timita, son of Nanda, from 
Soparaka. Ushavad^ta, in the Ndsik cave inscription of the first 
century, records the gift of a house at Sorparaga, and in another 
32,000 cocoa-palms are given to some mendicants of the same place. 
The Nanaghat inscription records a gift by one Govindadasa of 
Soparaya. About a century later, in the Kanheri caves, is recorded 
a gift by a merchant of Soparaka, and in another, in the same caves» 
mention is again made of the place. Ptolemy has Supara in his list 
of Ariake ports. The author of the Periplus (a. d. 247) notices Oup- 
para as a local mart between Barugaza (Broach) and Kalliena 
(Kalyan). a. d. 545, Kosmas Indikopleustes has a doubtful reference 
under the name Sibor near Kalliana. a.d. 915, Ma^udi mentions 
8opara with Thana and Saimur. a. d. 1030, Al Biruni names Supara 
as forty miles north of Thana* In a grant of Silhara King Ananta 
(a. d. 1096) exemption from certain tolls at Surpparaka is granted- 
A. D. 1135-45, Sop&r4 sent a delegate to a literary conference at 
Kashmir. A. D. 1153, Al Idrisi describes Subai-a as one of the em- 
poriums of India. A. D. 1322, Jordanus went to Sopara and buried 
there his four companions, who had been killed at Thana. 

Modem Sopara consists of about 600 houses, but thei-e are signs 
of the old town having stretched over a much larger s|>ace than 
these occupy. 

The stupa is known by the name of Bumda RAjAcha Kota, and 
there are stories connected with this Burud or Bamboo-work<T 
King. It was originally a round plinth with a Benii-cii*eular dome; 
on it, but about 5<J years ago it was taken pf>HKe8sion of by a PatliJifi 
fakir, who made a hiding place on the top for stolen firr;ji«;Hy jin'l 
his accomplices in theft, so now it is wjmewhat out of h\tii\H- ; if ix 
about 30 feet high and 70 feet in diameter. To ojhti thr* tn\H', it 
straight cutting was made to the centre, and alx^ut 12 f<'< t from 
the top of the dome the chaml)er wfis corn*' tjf>on, Hi'*'tnlti'/ l^^« u 
square hollow brick pillar of alxjat 3 fc*cf diauii.U'r witfi n. pymint'inl 
top. Within this, under a layer of fil>^Mjt 2 f « « f of tit'n.'.\ 'i.iy, 
a stone coffer was found .canfiilly j»la/'<d ui.'l* / '' l;«/^< I/m/Iii 
Under the stone box was aU^u! foui in< In.-x: of ');»). .o»'l On »* 
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the chamber was filled with bricks and clay, which were cleared 
out for several feet deep. In doing this, at a level of aboat 4 feet 
below the stone coffer, a frog leaped up. This frog the Pandit 
believes to bo similar to some now found in the Kanheri csto 
cistern. Excavation to the base of the tope, where some more 
treasures may be buried, was not carried on. The Pandit then 
described the stone coffer and its contents, a general acoonnt 
of which, by Mr. Campbell, has already been given. Of the eight 
images seated round the copper vessel, that on the east is of the 
coming Buddha, the idea in so placing him being that on his attain- 
ing Buddba-hood he would come in by the principal gateway on the 
east, open the tope that side, and take out from the casket the bowl 
of the previous Buddha. The image is like that of a Bodhisattva, 
seated, the right leg hanging and resting on a lotus, the left half 
turned ; the right hand in the "gift" position, the left raised above 
the elbow and holding a lotus branch with three flowers. A conical 
crown is on the head, and the figure wears the sacred thread, ear- 
rings, armlets, bracelets and anklets, and a waist-band. The next 
image. to the right is one of Sakyamuni ; the left hand, with palm 
open, is placed on the lap, while the right passes over the knee and 
touches the ground. On the pithika are branches of the pipal trte. 
To his right, again, is a figure with the right hand open in the lap, 
and the left touching the ground; the leaves above seem those of 
ficus glomerata, the Bodhi tree of Kanakamuni. The next is an 
image of Buddha in the blessing position, the left hand in the lap, 
the right raised with the open palm extended to the front; the leaves 
on this pithika are apparently those of a fig-tree, so the figure is 
probably that of Kdsyapa. The next figure is in the position called 
"padma sana mudra ; " the open palm of the right hand in that of 
the left. The leaves on his frame appear to be acacia sirisi ; if 
so the figure would be that of Kukuchchhanda. The next is 
Visvabhu, the left hand with open palm on the lap, the right hang- 
ing down in the **gift" position; the leaves are doubtful. The next 
is Sikhi in the ** thinking" position, the open hands resting one on 
another in the lap ; on his pithika are a lotus flower and leaves. 
The last is Vipasyi in the ** teaching" position ; on both sides behind 
him hang branches of leaves and a bunch of flowers of Jonesia 
asoka. The coin found in the copper box is very similar to a 
Kshatrapa coin ; the legend is in old Nagari chai^acter, resembling 
that of Nasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The Pandit reads it 
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" of the illostrioQS Yajna Satakarni, son of Gotami, Prince of 
Chatarapana/' and considers that Chatnrapana was the king's 
father*s name, being added in addition to that of his mother Gotami 
(for the Sdtakarni kings were known by the mothers*, not their 
fathers' proper names), in order to be more like the Kshatrapa 
coins, on which the father's name is given ; the king being Gotami- 
putra 11^ whose date was A. d. 170 to 190. The relics contained 
in the gold casket were thirteen pieces of three kinds of earthen 
pots, from a qnarter to one inch in length. The smallness of the 
pieces, carefully preserved with so much elaborate work in seven 
covers, from the gold casket to the large stupa, induces Pandit 
Bhagv^nldl Indraji to be confident that they are pieces of the bowl 
of Gautama Buddha himself, which is described in Buddhist books as 
made of earth of a red or black colour. 

The inscriptions and figures found sculptured on the bald head 
of Padan Rock were then briefly described and impressions of them 
shown. 

On the motion of Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar and Dr. Codrington, 
the thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Pandit Bhagv^al 
Indraji and Mr. J. M. Campbell by the Chairman. 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 27th June 
1882 ; Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members : — Pandit 
Mohanlala Vishnuldla Pandid, Samaldaan Kabi Rajd, Major H. S. 
Stock, E. McG. H. Fulton, Esq., C.S. 

Rev. Dr. Fuehrer read a paper entitled ** Manusaradhamma- 
sattham, the only existing Buddhist Law Book, compared with the 
Brahminical M£navadharmasdsti*am," of which the following is an 
abstract : — 

An authoritative work of reference on Buddhist law, or on such 
branches of it as have been declared by section four of the Burmah 
Courts Act (1875) to form the rule of decision of any question 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, or any religious 
usage, or institution in cases where the parties are Buddhists, is still 
wanting. A part of this law is contained in the Pali Pipitaka, or 
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the Three Baskets, divided into the Vinayapitaka, Sattapitaka, and 
Abhidhammapitaka, or Diseipline, Discourses, and Metaphysics. 
Of these, the Vinajapitaka contains many passages that are law 
with regard to the religious usages of the people, but the rales that 
govern the civil and criminal law among the laity are 
contained in totally distinct works, known generally as 
the DhammasaUham or Dhammasattham of *'Mana." Of these 
Dhammasats there are in Burmah various versions with various 
titles. They profess generally to be based on the Pali text of the 
Manusaradhammasattham, but contain also passages which have 
evidently been interpolated in later days to suit the changing forms 
of society. One of their most prominent characteristics is a total 
want of systematic arrangement. Various and often inconsistent 
provisions on cognate sabjects are scattered here and there through* 
out these pages, and topics the most incongruous are jumbled ap 
together, forming a strange imligesta moles of law and cnstom, 
ancient and modern, Hindu and Buddhist, Indian and Barman. 
Burman libraries contain many Dhammasats or treatises on law, 
written on palm-leaves, which treatises are looked upon as works of 
authority by native lawyers. Whilst such treatises exist only in this 
form, it need liardly bo said that they are practically unavailable for 
the use either of the public or the courts. The number of copies is 
limited, and the tedium of poring over the hardly legible scratches 
on the palm-leaves is intolerable to a European. Burman historians 
ascribe the introduction of the Dhammasats to their progenitors, 
who, they believe, migrated from the plains of Hindustan some five 
or six centuries before the Christian era. This is a pure myth 
destitute of any foundation of truth, and invented in later days to 
support the pretensions of Burman monarchs to be the descendants 
of the solar kings of Oudh. Dr. Fuehrer states that the gi*eatest 
part of the Burmese Dhammasats dates chiefly from the reign of 
the great king Anaw-ra-hta, whose capital was at Pagahm Myanh 
in the beginning of the eleventh century A. d. Under this monarch 
there was a great revival of religion, literature, and architecture, 
in Burmah, and communications with India and Ceylon appear to 
have been frequent. 

The fact that nearly all Burmese Dhammasats are more Brah- 
minical than Buddhist, favours the supposition that the original 
Brahminical law books wei^e introduced from Manipur at this later 
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period, when BraHminisni had regained the ascesdancy over Bad- 
dhism in India. As the law books of Ceylon, Siam, Java and Bali 
are said to be based on the same standard authority of the P41i 
Manusaradhammasattham, it would be surely interesting to compare 
the different versions with the Burmese in order to arrive at the 
correct test. But all inquiries of Dr. Fuehrer to get manu- 
scripts from these places had no results. Therefore he restored 
the P41i text of the Manusaradhammasattham according 
to indifEerent Burmese palm- leaves manuscripts; a critical edi- 
tion with an English translation he promises soon to publish. 
The Code of Manusara contains, according to this text, 434 slokas, 
and is divided into ten chapter, which treat of everjrthing relating 
to inherited property, donations, marriage, sons, divorce, and all 
other mattei*s under the jurisdiction of the courts. The first chap- 
ter gives the mythical origin of the Dhammasat. Dr. Fuehrer 
proves that the Fdli Code of Manusara, which forms the standard 
authority of Buddhist Law, was compiled in the time of king 
ByAmandhi, the third of the Pagahm dynasty, who reigned no 
less than 75 yeai*s at that capital, in the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third centry of our era. Burman history 
records of this king that he erected many religious buildings, and 
caused books of law to Ix) compiled for the benefit of his people. 
In a second paper Dr. Fiihrer will show that Manusara used in 
compiling his code is a more ancient version of the Manavadharma- 
■sstram than that we now possess in our editions. 

On the proposition of Professor Peterson, seconded by Dr. da 
Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Fuehrer for his paper. 

A list of several books and pamphlets presented to the Society 
was read, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The President observed that Dr. Fuehrer had found that the 
Burmese law book Avas derived from an earlier text of the Hindu 
law than that now commonly known. It is interesting that the 
procedure and constitution of courts take the most prominent 
position in the code, as is pi»rhaps natural on the first establishment 
of law courts among a people. The division of substantive law was 
evidently copied from the Brahminical, as it is not on any scientific 
or logical system, but the arrangement is the same, in spite of this, 
in all Hindu Shastras. 

70L. XT. d 
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A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Wednesday, 
the 19th July 1882 ; C. E. Fox, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were i^ead and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members : — ^W. W. Loch, 
Esq., C.S., Surgeon-Major H. W. Gi*aham, Rev, R. Scott, A. 
Abercrombie, Esq. 

Dr. J. C. Lisboa read a paper " Herbs and Tubers used as Food 
in India, during B^amine Times." 

On the proposition of Dr. Atmai-am Pandurang, seconded by 
Dr. J. Gei*son da Cunha, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Lisboa 
for his paper. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society was 
read and thanks voted to the donors. 



A Meeting of the Society Avas held in the Library on Tuesday, 
the 10th October ; the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members : — Vajeshankar 
GowrLshankar, b]sq., and J. A. Cassells, Esq. 

Dr. Codrington read a paper on a hoard of gold and silver coins 
found at Broach last March by labourers working in the Jamatkhana 
compound of the Parsee Punchayct. The collection was in an 
old brass lota, and consisted of 448 entire and some pieces of gold 
coiiLs, 4 small gold ingots, and about 1,200 silver coins and pieces, 
comprising coins from Genoa, Venice, Egypt, Armenia, Persia and 
Delhi, and all, with the excej)tion of one coin of dates included 
within the period from A. D. 12(30 to 1380, or A. H. 658 to 782. From 
the character and dates of the coins it ls concluded that the deposit 
was made by some one engaged in ti*ade with Africa and Arabia on 
the one side, and the interior of India on the other, and towards 
the end of the 14th century ; 307 of the gold coins wei'e of 
Manduk Sultans of Egypt of the 13aliree dynasty, 13 out of the 25 
Suhans being represented by very fine specimens, amongst which 
were coins of Seyf-ed-deen Kalaoon, Seyf-ed-deen Aboo Bekr, Nasir 
8hihab-ed-deen Ahmed, and Ktimil Seyf-ed-deen Shaaban, of 
whom the author believed no gold coinage had yet deen described ; 
and several new varieties of the already known coins of some 
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other Sultans. Amongst the Persian were fine gold coins of Shah 
Shaja, Mazaffer ; Hosajn, Jelair ; and some struck at Kerman with 
no name. And of Pathan kings of Delhi, new A'arieties of Ghias- 
ud-din Tughla^:, and of Muhammad bin Tughlalj: bearing the name 
of an Egyptian khalif; besides some fine specimens of others 
already descnbed, including two of Mahmud bin Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, a child who was put upon the throne for a few weeks or 
days- The gold coins of Genoa A\ere beautiful quartardos marked 
Conrad Rex Eomatwrum, and the Venetian sequins, of which there 
were 33, bore the names of six of the Doges reigning between A. d* 
1339 and 13G8. The majority of the silver coins were also of the 
Bahree Mamluks, bearing the names of nearly all the Sultans of 
whom there wei*e specimens in gold. Many varieties of a Persian 
coin struck, it would appear, at Baghdad from a. n. 750 to 788, 
were then described. Some were marked with a figure of a lion, 
others a pigeon, a fish, two fishes, a crane, a peacock, a duck, 
and bore the names AH, Al Abbas, Daood, Yoosuf, Hussan. There 
were also some varieties of Shah Shuja and Sheyk Oweys. The 
Armenian silver coins bore on one side a figure of a crowned king 
on horseback, and on the other a lion with a marginal legend in old 
Armenian charactei-s, Avhich had been read Kirig Leo, King Con' 
stanttne, town of Sis, town o/Kdrs. Several of these had been again 
struck with the die of a Mamluk Sultan, Nasir ^Mahumniad ; and 
the author attributed them to Constantiiie II., who reigned in Cilicia 
from A. D. 121)8 to 1300, and to Leo V., during whose reign, about 
the year 1332, the country was invaded by the Mamluk Sultan 
Nasir Mahummad. 

A letter fi-om Colonel Sturt, I7th N. I., was then read, describing 
the finding of some coins, pottery, glass, and shell ornaments in the 
ruins of the buried citv of Nadir Shah, near Thul Chotiali. The 
coins were exhibited and described by the Secretary as Kufic of 
Amawee and Abbassee Khalifs, of Wasit mint, A. ii. 85, 1'2, and 
115, of Abra-Shahr a. h. lUO, and of Samarkhand 20 1. 

On the motion of Colonel White and Dr. Graham, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the authors. 

The President then proposed a vote of thanks to ^Ir. J. M. 
Campbell, for the handsome cabinet, to contain the Sopara relics, 
presented by him to the Society. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held in the Library on Tuesday, the 
14th November 1882 ; Honourable Mr. Justice R. West, Prestdewtf 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following gentlemen were elected members : — E. M. Slater, 
Esq., L. E. W. Forrest, Esq. 

Dr. Fuehrer read a paper entitled ** Manusaradhammasattham, 
the only one existing Buddhist law book, compared with the 
Brahminical Manavadharmasastram" (conclusion of a former paper), 
of which the following is a short extract : — For all students of 
Pali philology and comparative junsprudence, ManusarA's Digest 
of Buddhist law possesses a special interest beyond that attaching 
to other works of the same class. The original elements of the 
Buddhist law, as prevailing in Burma,, have undoubtedly an 
ancient origin, and are intimately allied to the Brahminical codes of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Nai^ada, Brihaspati, and Katyayana. But laws, 
from whatever sources derived, must, in process of time, accom- 
modate themselves to the genins, the habits, the propensities, and, 
in some mcasui'e, to the geographical position of the people who 
nse them. Independent of that interest naturally attached by the 
reflecting portion of mankind to Avhatever contributes to elucidate 
the various degrees of mental energy possessed by different nations, 
and to the exposition of the many cases Avhich may, at different 
periods, have increased or diminshed it, there are, as in this instance, 
frequently local circumstances tending to connect practical utility 
with the subject. In the investigation before us some degree of 
local interest may be said to attach. There is a considerable 
population of Bnrman Buddhists who are placed under British 
rule;, and Avho are consequently subject to an English Court of 
Judicature. In a political point of view also, it is presumed, that 
we ought not to be ignoi*ant of the real character, prevaihng ideas, 
and capacities of a people so circumstanced, or of the laws and 
institutions affecting them. It is likewise supposed that the prin- 
ciples of the Burmese law will prove to be pretty fair transcripts of 
tKe codes prevalent in Hindustan. It may be premised that the 
])ractice of following precedents lias made it easy to evade the law 
in many instances ; hence some customs will occasionally in Burma 
be found at variance with the law. It is plain that the largest 
portion of the Burmese law is of Hindu origin, though we have yet 
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no sure clue by which to trace all the steps of its progess from 
Hindustan. These codes are abundantly supplied with Pali ordi- 
nances for the regulation of moral conduct, and for the due perfor- 
mance of religious duties and rites. In order to show how far the 
law-book of Manusara relies upon the different Brahmanical codes, 
Dr Fuehrer gave a complete outline of the civil and criminal law 
according to its statements, and compared it with that of the Hindu 
law. As regards the Buddhist law of inheritance, Manusara says, 
that the property of an intestate person, should he leave no legal 
heirs, escheats to the king, who contrives geneiully to get a portion 
of the estate of every person deceased. Wills are written or made 
verbally in the presence of competent witnesses and may not be 
confounded with alienation to gift. Real and personal property 
may by willed and gifted away to any one, and as hereditaments, 
descend to, and are without distinction divided amongst the heirs- 
at-law. The law of inheritance is considered as applying chiefly to 
heads of families. Under this view, the property of a man deceased 
is divided into three portions, one goes to the parents and grand- 
parents, one to the widow, and the third to the children and other 
relatives on the man's side, according to priority. Finally, 
Dr. Fuehi*er proved by two remarkable instances that Manus4ra in 
compiling his Dhammasattham used a more ancient version of the 
Manavadharmasastram than that we now possess in our editions. 

On the proposition of the President, seconded by Dr. da Cunha, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Fuehrer for his paper. 

The President remarked that he was glad to see amongst the 
members present, their former President, the Honourable James 
Gibbs, who always took great interest in the affairs of the Society. 



A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
29th November 1882, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, 
in the Chair. 

The following projxjsals were placed before the Meeting : — 

(1) By the Venerable Archdeacon Stead — 

That the ** Journal des Debats '* be added to the Society's 
list of periodicals. — Carried. 

(2) By N. S. Symons, Esq. — 

That '* Baily's Magazine " be taken. — Lost. 
VOL. XV. e 
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(3) Bj Javerilal Umiashankar, Esq. — 

That "St. James' Budget," " Indu Prakash, " and the 
'* Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sanrajanik Sabha " be 
takeu. — Carried. 

(4) By Prof. P. Peterson— 

That " Longman's Magazine," " Harper's Magazine," and 
** Church Quarterly " be taken. — Carried. 

It was resolved to discontinue the following:— 

" Architect," " Literary Journal," " Friend of India," " Over- 
land Mail," " Bombay Educational Record." 



A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 12th Decem- 
ber 1882, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper by Mr. J. F. Fleet was read, describing the inscriptionB 
on a copper plate grant of the D6vagiri-Yddava King Siiighana 
II. found in 1880 buried in the ground at the back of the temple of 
the goddess Udachama at Haralahalli on the Tungabhadra, in the 
Karajgi Taluka of the Dharwdd district. The inscription is dated 
Saka 1160 for 1159 (A. D. 1237). The genealogical portion com- 
mence with Mallugi. His grandson Jaitugi I. is said to have con- 
quered the Andhra King, and his son Singhana II. described as hav- 
ing con(|uered the Graulas, Hammiras and Ch61as and others. It 
then describes the rivers Vdrahi and Tungabhadra, mentions a shrine 
of the god Somanatha and two other Linga shrines of the gods 
Chikkadeva and Mahadt^va, and then records how a feudatory of 
Singhana II., the (Dandesa) Chikkadeva established a colony of 
Bnihmans and presented them with lands at the village of Ritti- 
grama, which the description shows to be the modem Hale-Ritti, 
six miles east of Karajgi. Eleguthir, Kariyakol, Ereyakol, and 
Kumbaragol villages mentioned in the boundaries, and the river 
Varahi cannot be traced on the map. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha then read Part IV. of his paper on Indo- 
Portugueso Numismatics, embracing the period from 1730 to the 
present time, preceded by a description of some inedited specimens 
brought to light during the interval which has elapsed since pre- 
Kf.mtation of the former parts of the paper. These coins were a 
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liaxanicco of the time of D. Joao de Caatro, the specimen of which 
in the cabinet of the King of Portugal was considered to be uniqne 
until a find of about a thousand at Yehar, in Salsette, was made as 
reported in the Archaeological Report of Western India, No. 10. 
A xerafim, dated 1 593, a very rare coin, and a double xerafim of 1671. 
A tanga struck for circulation at Malacca, about 1638, when pecu- 
niary help from Goa was sent to that place then threatened by the 
Dutch. It bears on the obverse the effigy of St. Philip in honour 
of King Philip III. of Portugal and IV. of Spain, as it was 
ihen often the custom to impress the figure of the saint of the king's 
name instead of his own portrait. The history of I ndo- Portuguese 
coinage from A. D. 1730 in chronological sequence, and illustrated 
with examples, was then given. Beginning with the Rupia of D. 
Joio y. and its sub-divisions, the author explained the origin of 
this word now so common in India. It came into use, according to 
the testimony of Abul Fazel, during the reign of Shir Shah. It is 
met with for the first time in an authentic official document of 1668, 
bAt as that of a foreign coin along with Persian abasis, sadis, &c. 
Two years before there was in circulation a silver coin called a 
double xerafim, and this later on was named rupia, a denomination 
that has been preserved up to the present time, the Mogul Emperors 
and the E.I. Company helping to make it still more familiar to us. 
The origm was traced to two Sanskrit sources, viz., rupya used by 
Panini in the sense of *' struck," derived from rupa "form," 
"shape," orrupayam "silver," the latter being the more probable, 
as the term was applied to silver coins only. The weight of the 
rapee was traced up to very early times in the Aryan sataraktika, 
the even 100 rati weight which formed the basis of the standard 
gold and silver tankas of the Pathans. Dr. da Cunha then describ- 
ed the gold, copper and tutenag coinages of the reign of the same 
monarch, gi\'ing in detail accounts of the roda and the bazaruccot 
and the imitation of the latter by the British in India to meet pro- 
bably the facilities of commerce. The rodoy which means " wheel," 
had the S. Catherine wheel impressed on one of its sides, symbolical 
of the conquest of Goa by the Portuguese on that saint's day, and 
which is also the emblem of the old senate, the municipal chambers, 
and of the Metropolitan See of Goa. The bazarucco, and the 
coin issued by the E. I. Company at Bombay, and called hudgrool'y 
18 supposed to be derived irova two Hindustani words, bazar and 
rok "ready-money," i'.^*. ** market cash," this being the smallest 
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Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of BritiBh Indis 

for the year ending 31 st March 1881, Vol. II. By the Qo- 

vemment of India. 
Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 

for the year ending Slst March 1882, Vol. I. By the Qovem- 

ment of India. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Punjab, 1881. By 

the Punjab Government. 
Appendix to " Changars and " Linguistic Fragments." By G. W. 
Leitner. By the Punjab Government. 

Archaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. XII.-XIX. By the 
Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India, No. 3. The Amrayati 
Stupa. By the Bombay Government. 

A Treatise on the Parsee New and Leap Years (Gujerathi). By 

Jamsetji N. Petit, Esq. 

Anoditch Prakash (Gujerathi). By the Author. 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 
1881. By the Meteorological Reporter, Western India. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh, for 1881. 

in the N. W. Provinces, Part VII. By 

the Government of N. W. Provinces. 

Chronological Tables for Southern India from the 6th Century 
A. D. By R. Sewell. By the Madras Government. 

Commentaries on the Zoroastrian Religious Ceremonies. By Mobed 
Aspendiarji Burjorji. By Jamshedji N. Patel, Esq. 

Comte Rendu de la Troisieme, Congres Provincial des Orientalistes. 
Session 1878. By the Musee Guimet. 

Delia Capacita delle Fosse Nasali. By Prof. P. Mantegazza. By 

the Author. 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency. By • 

J. F. Fleet. By the Bombay Government. 

Explorateurs du Cambodge. Par le Marquis de Rozier. By the 

Mus6e Guimet. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. By 

the Government of India. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, British India. Part II., 1st April 

1872 to 31st March 1880. By the Government of India. 
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Administration Report on Railways in India, 1880-81. By the 
Government of India. 

Administration Report, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1880-81. 
By the Resident, Hyderabad. 

Administration Report of Bengal, 1880-81. By tbe Bengal Govern- 
ment. 

Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1880-81. By 
the Bombay Government. 

Administration Report of the Madras Presidency, 1 880-8 1 . By the 
Madras Government. 

Administration Report of the P. W. Department, Bombay Presi- 
dency. By the Bombay Government. 

Ac^nlha Fixa. J. A. Gi-acias. By the Author. 

Alcohol ; a Factor in Human Progress. By. W. Sharpe. By the 
Author. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian. By J. M. 
McCrindle. By the Author. 

Annales du Musde Guimet, 3 vols. By the Musec Guimet. 

Anniversar}' Memoii*8 of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
1830-80. By the Society. 

Annual Police Returns showing the State of Crime in the Town 
and Island of Bombay, 1881. By the Bombay Government. 

Annual Report of Dispensanes in the Punjab, 1880. By the 
Punjab Government. 

Annual Report of the Bombay Jails, 1881. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Vols. 1&2, 1877-78; Vols. 1 & 11, 1878-79, 1879-80, 
and 1880-81. 

Annual Statement of Sind, 1878-79 to 1880-81. By the Bombay 
Government. 
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Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
for the year ending 31 st March 1881, Vol. II. By the Gk>- 
vemment of India. 

Annnal Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
for the year ending Slst March 1882, Vol. I. By the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Annnal Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Punjab, 1881. By 
the Punjab Government. 

Appendix to " Changars and " Linguistic Fragments." By G. W. 
Leitner. By the Punjab Government. 

ArchsBological Survey of India Report, Vol. XII.-XIX. By the 
Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India, No. 3. The Amravati 
Stupa. By the Bombay Government. 

A Treatise on the Parsee New and Leap Years (Gujerathi). By 

Jamsetji N. Petit, Esq. 
Anoditch Prakash (Gujeiuthi). By the Author. 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 
1881. By the Meteorological Reporter, Western India. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh, for 1881. 

in the N. W. Provinces, Part VII. By 

the Government of N. W. Provinces. 

Chronological Tables for Southern India from the 6th Century 
A. D. By R. Sewell. By the Madras Government. 

Commentaries on the Zoroastrian Religious Ceremonies. By Mobed 
Aspendiarji Burjorji. By Jamshedji N. Patel, Esq. 

Comte Rendu de la Troisieme, Congi'cs Provincial des Orientalistes, 
Session 1878. By the Musee Guimet. 

Delia Capacita delle Fosse Nasali. By Prof. P. Mantegazza. By 

the Author. 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency. By 

J. F. Fleet. By the Bombay Government. 

Explorateurs du Cambodge. Par le Marquis de Rozier. By the 

Musee Guimet. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. By 

the Government of India. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, British India. Part II., Ist April 

1872 to 31st March 1880. By the Government of India. 
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Genealogy of Modeiii Numerals. Sir E. C. Bajlej. By the 
Author. 

(General Repoi-t, Marine Survey of India, 1880-81. By the Super- 
intendent Marine Survey of India. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1880-81 
By the Surveyor Greneral of India. 

Hakluyt Society's Publications: — 

Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia. 
History of the Indies, Vol. II. 

Baffin's Voyages, 1612-22. By the Secretary of State, 
through the Bombay Government. 
Handbook of the Collection illustrative of the Wild Silks of India. 
By Thos. Wardle. By the Bombay Government. 

Historia de la Geografia en Mexico. Par M. O. Berra. By the 
Author. 

11 Terzo Molare nelle Razze Umane. By Prof. P. Mantegazza By 

the Author. 
Imperial Gazetteer, N. W. P. By A. Tupp, Esq. 

Indian Civil Service and the Competitive System. By A. C. Tupp. 
By the Author. 

Indian Civil Service List, October 1880. By A. C. Tupp. By the 
Author. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I. By the Government of India. 
International Monetary Conference, 1878. By A. Tupp, Esq. 
International Monetary Conference lately sitting at Paris. Copy 
of Correspondence. By A. Tnpp, Esq. 

Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1880-81. 
By the Bombay Government. 

Lane^s Arabic English Lexicon, Vols. 1 to 6, and Fasc. I. of 
Vol. VII. By the Government of India. 

Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By C. D. Maclean. By the 
Author. 

Le Mouvement Economique en Portugal et Le Vicomte de San 
Januari. Par E. Gibert. By the Musee Guimet. 

Lettres Inedites de Malherbe. By H. Cnrjel, Esq. 
License Tax Report, Punjab, 1880-81. By the Punjab Government. 
Linguistic Fragments. By G. W. Leitner. Bj the Punjab 
Government. 
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List of Light- Houses and Light Vessels in British India, convcted 
up to Ist January 1882. By the Superintendent, Marine 
Survey. 

Mackenzie Collection, a Descriptive Catalogue. By the late H, H. 
Wilson. By the Madras Government, and the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Malaria, its Causes and Effects. By E. G. Russell. By the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

Max Muller's Hibbert Lcctui-es on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion. Translated into Gujerathi. By Jamshedji N. Patel, 
Esq. 

Memoi'andum upon current Land Revenue Settlements in the tempo- 
rarily settled parts of British India. By the Government of 
India. 

Musee Guiraet; Catalogue dcs objets exposes. By the Musee 
Guimet. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries, Catalogue and Annual 
Report, 1880-81. By C. Angus, Esq., through Dr. J. Gerson 
da Cunha. 

New English-Hindustani Dictionary. By S. W. Fallon. Parts 5-10. 
By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Note on an Indian Earthquake. By P. Doyle. By the Author. 

Note on Local Self- Government in the Bombay Presidency. By 
Javerilal Umiashanker. By the Author. 

Notes on Buddhist Law. John Jardine. By the Author. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition — 

Pai*t IV. 1. Historical Account. 

2. The Apparatus and how used. 

Part V. 1. Astronomical Observations. 

2. Magnet ical Observations. 

3. Geography and Natural History, By the 

Committee of the Ex])editiou. 

Nuovi Studi Craniologici sulla Nnova Guinea. By Prof. P. 
Mantegazza. By the Author. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary. By the lato Thos. Boale. By 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Oriental Studies. H. Ncvill. Part IL By the Author. 
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Panini's Eight Books of Grammatical Sutras. Edited with English 
Translation. By W. Goonetilleke, Vol. I., Part. I. By the 
Ceylon Branch, R. A. S. 

Paris Monetary Conference, 1881. By A. Tupp, Esq. 
Parliamentary Papers : — 

Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1880-81. 
East India Financial Statement, 1882-83. 

Southern Maratha Railway. 

P. W. Expenditure, 1873-74 to 1882-83. 

7 Bombay Civil Fund. 

Army, Cost of Native Troops. 

■' Revised Retirement Regulations, 1881. 

Special retirement in consequence of the 

reduction in the Native Army. 

Rules for limitation of Tenure of Regi- 
mental Command. 

Petroleum Testing. 

Loans raised in India. 

Punishment of Whipping under sentences of the 

Criminal Courts of India. 

Home Charges Arrears Bill. 

Opium (Negotiations with China). 
Report on Railways in India, 1881-82. 

East India Report of Famine Commission. Appendix V. 

Irrigation as a protection against Famine. 

— — -^ — Report of Famine Commission. Appendix H. 

Proceedings of the Commission and Selected Evidence. 
Central Asia. Correspondence. 

Cooper's Hill College. New Scheme of Management. 
Afghanistan. Grants to the Ameers. 
Afghan War. Grant-in-aid. 

Army Indian. Home Charges. Appropriation Account* 
East India. Loans raised in India. 
Loans raised in England. 

Central Asia. Further Con*espondence. By the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1870-71 to 
1879-80. By the Secretary of State for IndiA. 

VOL. XV. / 
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Parliamentary Papers : — 

Report oil Sanitary Measures in India in .1879-80. Vol. XIII. 
Hetum relating to Banks (East India and the Golonies). 
India. Prevention of Famine. 
East India. Progress and Condition, 1879-80. 
International Monetaiy Confei'ence, 1881. 

East India. Home Accounts 1880, 1881-82. By the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

Persian Grammar. By Pestonji Cooverji. By the Author. 

Police Report of the Bombay Presidency, 1880. By the Bombay 

Government. 

Pi'oceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1881. Vol. 
XX. By the Bombay Government. 

Progress Report of District and Canal Arboriculture in the Punjab^ 
1880-81. By the Punjab Government. 

Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Punjab, 1881-82. 
By the Punjab Government. 

Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 1881. By the Cham* 
ber. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1880-81. By the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Report of the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association, 1881. By the 
Association. 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency , 
1880-81. By the Director of Public Instruction. 

Report of the Jamnagar Post Office Robbery Case (Gujerathi). By 
Mathuradas Laoji, Esq. 

Report on Borings in India. ( Selection from the Records of the 
Government of India.) By the Bombay Government. 

Report on Cotton Cultivation in the Punjab, 1880-81. By the 
Punjab Government. 

Report on Excise Administration in the Punjab, 1881-82. By the 
Punjab Government. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay 
dency, 1880-81. By the Bombay Government. 
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Report on Popular Education, Punjab, 1880-81. By the Punjab 
Government. 

Reports on Publications issued and registered in the several Pro- 
vinces of British India during 1880. By the (government of 
India. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore, 1880-81. By the Resi- 
dent at Mysore. 

Report on Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1881-82. By 
the Bombay Government. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the Punjab, 
1881. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, 1880-81. By the Resident 
at Mysore. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces, 1881-82. 
By the Chief Commissioner, C. P. 

Report on the Administration of the Inland Customs Department, 
18G7.G8 to 1874-75 and 1876-77 to 188081. By the Govern- 
ment of India, through the Commissioner, Inland Customs 
Department. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department 
of the Government of India, 1881-82. By the Government of 
India. 

Report on the Administration of the Northern India Salt Revenue, 
1881-82. By the Government of India. 

Report on the Administration of the Registration Department, 
Punjab, 1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Stamp Department, Punjab, 
1881-82. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Census of Berar, 1881. By the Chief Commissioner, 
C. P. 

Report on the Census of British Burma taken on 17th February 
1881. By the Bombay (lovernment. 

Report on the Coorg Genei-al Census, 1881. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Report on the Extemnl Land Trade of the Punjab, 1881-82. By the 
Punjab Government, 
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Report on the Internal Trade and Manufaetnre of the PimjaK 

1880-81. By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Jails of the Punjab, 1881. By the Pnnjftb Goven- 

ment. 

Report on the Meteorology of India in 1880. By the GoTerament 

of India. 

Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab, 1881. By the 
Punjab Government. 

Report on the Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1880-81* By the 

Punjab Government. 

Report on the Revised Land Revenue Settlement of the Bohtak 
District in the Punjab. By the Punjab Gx>vemment. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab^ 1880-8L 
By the Punjab Government. 

Report on the Working of the Registration Department, Punjab, 

1880-81. By the Punjab Government. 

Report upon the U. S. Geographical Surveys. Vol. VII. By the 

Engineer Dopai-tment, U. S. Army. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for 1881- By 

the Superintendent of Marine Sui'vey. 

Review of the External Land Tmdc of British India, 1880-81 and 

1881-82. Bv the (Jovernmont of India. 

%f 

Review of the Forest Administration in the several Provinces nnder 
the G(n''erninont of India, IHSO-Hl. J^y the Government of 
India. 

Review of the IMaritime Ti-ade of British India. 1881-82. By th» 
Government of India. 

Review cm the Municipal Administnttion, Punjab. 1880-81- By 

the Punjab Government. 

Kifonna Craniologica. By Prof, V. Manto^azza. By the Author- 
Sacred Books of tli(i Kist. Kdirt'd by F. :\lax Midler, Vols. 8, 10, 
11, 12, 13 and l(). Bv the Sccnvtary of State for India. 

Saggio sulla Trasfonuazione dclle Foi-zo IViehiehe. Professor 
Paolo Mantej^azza. Bv the Author. 

Smithsonian Kepoi't, 18H(). By the Smithsonian Institute. 

Statistical Account of Bengal. W. W. Hunter. Vols. 1, 3, 4 and G 
to lU. By the Bombay Government, 
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Statistical Account of Assam. W. W. Hunter. Vols. I and II. By 
the Bombay Government. 

Statistical Tables for British India, 1882. By the Government of 
India. 

Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. By the Government of India. 

Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes. Par R. Dozy. By the 
Government of India. 

Tide Tables for the Port of Bombay, 1883. By the Government of 
India. 

Tin Mining in Larut. By P. Doyle. By the Author. 

Transactions, Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. New Series. 
No. I. By the Bombay Government. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sui-vey. Report 1878. By the U. S. 
Coast Survey. 

Verahandbragen des Oriendalisten-Congresses. By Professor 
Weber. 

Vinayapitakam. By H. Oldenberg. Vol. IV. By the Secretary 

of State for India. 
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LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

From January 1880 to December 1882. 

6 Gold Huns of Southern India, fonnd in the Ahmednagar Dis- 
trict. Purchased. 

100 Lead Coins, Andhrabhritja. Presented by the Madras GK>yeni- 
ment. 

3 Gold Pathan Coins ; two of Muhammed bin Tughlak, and one 
of Alia Uddin Muhammed Shah, found in the Badann Dis- 
trict. Purchased. 

10 Gold Viraraya Fanams, found in the Chinglepat District. 
Presented by the Madras Government. 

10 Silver Coins, Indo-Sassanian, found in the Basti District. 
Purchased. 

12 Silver Larin Coins, found in the Thana District. Purchased. 
2 Modem Indian Rupees, found in the Ahmednagar District. 
Purchased. 

10 Copper Indo-Sassanian Coins, found in the Rohtak District. 

Presented by the Government of India. 

20 Modem Indian Rupees, found in the Kulladgha District. 
Presented by the Bombay Government. 

32 Copper Pathan Coins, Sikandar Lodi, found in the Bahraich 
District. Purchased. 

2 Silver Coins of Krishna Raja Rashtrakuta, found in Cavel Street 

near Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. Presented by the Collector 
of Bombay. 

11 Copper Coins, Indo-Sassanian, found in the Nassick District, 

Purchased. 

20 Goa Silver Coins. Purchased. 

3 Copper Plates bearing a grant of King Sihghana II., found in 

the village site of Harilahalli in Karajaji Taluka of the 
Dharwar District. Presented by the Bombay Government* 

12 Whole and 8 half Goa Rupees. Purchased. 
1 Goa Rupee, A. D. 1824. Purchased. 
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4 Silver Coins, found at Sawaut Wari. Purchased. 

6 Silver Coins of Samanta Deva, King of Kabul, found in the 
Hoshiarpur District. Purchased. 

1 Double gulden piece, struck in celebration of the Silver Wed- 
ding of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 24th April 
1879. Purchased. 

4 Silver Coins, found in the Belgaum District. Piirchased. 

1 Grold Hun, found in the Ahmednagar District. Purchased. 

10 Silver and 20 Copper Coins, Kshatrap and Modem Indian > 
Presented by Vajeshankar Gowrishankar, Esq. 

10 Silver Kshatrap Coins, found at Karangui, Sattara District. 
Presented by the Pant Pratinidhi. 

Buddhist Relics, found at Sopara, near Bassein. Presented by the 
Bombay Government. 

5 Kufic Coins and pottery, glass and shell ornaments, found in the 

ruins of the city of Nadir Shah, near Thai Chotiali. Present- 
ed by Col. Sturt. 

37 Gold and 286 Silver Coins (Mamluk, Pathan, Persian, Arme- 
nian, Genoa) found at Broach. Purchased. 



